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B.C. 2782 in Ancient Romic ChronolosTy* 
and the Spheroidal Point of the 
Sothic Risings 

BY 

H. Brucb Hannah. 

How did the Berlin school of Egyptology — e.g.^ Hr 
Sethe and Eduard Meyer — arrive at this date, regarded 
as one of the assumed epochs when Calendar Time 
coincided with Natural Time, i.e., when that rare event 
took place which I have been calling the Extraordinary 
Heliacal Rising of Sirius or SOthis ? It seems that 
the termination of a Canicular or SOthio period is 
mentioned by Cens'jrinus as having occurred in 
A.D. 139, when the first day of the Egyptian month 
Thoth coincided with the 20th July, Old Style. Further, 
this statement has been tested and found correct by 
Ideler, and also by Oppolzer {Creation Beoorda, by 
George St. Clair, p. 16, and p. 462). Elsewhere 
St. Clair says : “ If then we may trust the 
statement of Censorinus, .... we are conducted 
back .... to 1322 B.C., which may be the date of the 
Exodus, or near it; and to 4242 B.C., which was, in the 
belief of the Samaritans, the date of the creation, and 
the birthday of the world. ‘Creation,’ ifl that case, 
would not signify the beginning of things, but the begin- 
ning of the order of things inat%iuated by the adoption 
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of the year of 366 days Creation was the beginning 

of time, and time began when fixed years began Jio * be 
recorded. In this sense there may have been more than 
one creation” {ibid, p. 20). Thus it was not on any 
principle of reasoning that Egyptologists arrived at 
B.Q. 2782 (which comes between B.C. 1322 and 
B.O* 4242 just mentioned), but merely by relying 
on the statement of Censorinus, astronomically con- 
firmed as aforesaid — calculating back from his A.D. 139 
by stages of 1460 years, the so-called Canicular or 
SSthic Cycle. As a matter of fact, too, there is no reason 
whatever why, in so calculating back, we need stop at 
B.C. 4242, or indeed anywhere, as long as the 366- 
degree Year was in vogue. 

Now let us look into the nature of this particular 
line of dates, one of which is B.C. 2782. Has it . any 
legitimate raison- d’’ Mr e ? 

First, however, let us note that Flinders Petrie’s infor- 
mation about <^ensorinus and his testimony differs slightly 
from that cited above from OreationRecords. In his Sistory 
of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 250, Petrie says — “ Censorinus, writing 
in 239 A.H., states that the Egyptian New Year’s day, 
Ist of Thoth, fell on the 26th of June; and a hundred years 
before, in 139 A.D., it fell on the 21st July, ‘ on which 
day Sirius regularly rises in Egypt.’ Hence the begin- 
ning of a Sothic period of 1460 years, or the New 
Year’s day falling on the 21st of July at the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, took place in 139 A.D. ; likewise in 1322 
B.O., in 2784 B.C., and in 4242 B.C., or thereabouts.” 

Here, B.C. 2784 would appear to be a printer’s 
error. Doubtless B.C. 2782 was intended. 

On p. 31 of Ancient Records, Vol. I, Breasted 
explains how^he arrives at B.C. 1880 as the date in our 
reckoning of the Sothic Rising which is reported to 
have occurred on the “ I5th day of the 8th month,” 
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iii’ the 7th regnal year of Senwosri III of the 12th 
dynasty, and the 120th year of the dynasty. Calculitting 
from the point of the Bising, he §^ets a shift of 226 
days. This, multiplied by t (which belongs to the 360- 
degree Cycle of 1440 years), gives 900 years, 900 from 
B.C. 2782=B.C. 1882. But inadvertently B.C. 2782 ’is 
put at B.C. 2780, and so B.C. 1880 is arrived at. 

It is not quite clear where Breasted places the 
Bising-Point spheroidally — whether at 30 Gemini 
(30 Mesore on Pixed Clock), or at 30 Aries (30 PaOni 
on Pixed Clock) : but it must be at one or the other. 
By the former PharmQthi is the “ 8th month,” yrhich 
seems right. By the latter it is Mekhir, which seems 
wrong. The former represents Solar Time : the latter 
Calendar Time. Both give a shift of 226 days. My 
impression is that Breasted has adopted the latter — 
starting his 225 days with Fixed 1 Epiphi, which point 
indicates 1201 spheroidal years in connection with the 
original basic 360-degree Cycle of 1440 years. It is 
only on that Cycle that 15 Pharmuthi (if we count from 
the Celestial Summer Solstice), or 16 Mekhir — if we 
count from 30 Aries (30 PaOni) — results spheroidally in 
900 years. F. 1 Thoth gives only 896 years. 

But Breasted’s B.C. 1880 (1882) — or more correctly 
B.O. 18631 — is presumably a product of the full 306-|^- 
dfcgree Cycle of 1461 years which, as a year-form, is in 
actual vogue with us to-day. And yet Egyptologists 
present it as their result, though they arrive at it on 
calculations connected with a wholly different kind of 
Cycle — the 360-degree Cycle ! * 

'Pass now to the Bising and Propitious Coincidence 
reported as having occurred on 9 Epiphi, in the 9th regnal 
year of Amenhotep 1 of the 18th dynasty. In thjp oCiiSQ 
Egyptologists compute the shift at $08 days, which, 
plied by 4, gives 1232 spheroidal yeftrs, and this, deducted 
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from B.C. 2782, produces B.C. 1660— the conventionally 
accepted date of the occurrence in terms of 'modern 
reckoning. But is this right ? If the Eising- Point be 
taken, as before, at Calendrical Time 30 PaSni (30 AriSs), 
Or at 30 Mesore (30. Gemini), Solar Time, we do not get 
308 days. We get 309 days, which, multiplied by 4, yields 
1236 spheroidal years, and this, subtracted from B.C. 2782, 
leaves B.C. 1646. We can only arrive at 308 days (and 
hence 1232 years) by assuming that the Eising-Point 
was at P. 1 Epiphi (1 Taurus), or F. 1 Thoth (1 Cancer), 
Solar Time — starting .our days in the former case with 
F. 2 Epiphi, and in the latter with F. 2 Thoth. Thus 
Egyptologists seem inconsistent. Ibey do not work 
their computations on a constant basis, as regards the 
Eising-Point. This appears to be the case even if we 
assume that, like the Eomiu, they associate the Eising 
with 1 Thoth. They put that Eising-Point at a for 
one ca;se, and at h for another. Again, here also the 
multiplier 4 belongs to the 360-degree Cycle of 1440 
years. For the 365-degree Cycle it should be 4 jg, and 
for the 366|^-degree Cycle (in vogue with us) it should 
be 4^. And yet their result (B.C. 1550) is supposed 
to be a product of the current 366|^-degree Cycle of 
1461 years ! So, too it is only on the 360-degree Cycle of 
1440 years that we can get the spheroidal year 1232, as 
equating with 9 Epiphi. 

There therefore, some reason to suspect that 

B.C. 1660, the generally accepted date for this reported 
occurrence, has not been legitimately arrived at. It may, 
however, for all that, be quite correct. 

The only thing to do is to discover, if possible, some 
principle o^;^oning on which— instead of taking our data 
on trust from Oensorinus or anybody else— to decide for 
ourselves the line of dates (separated by regular intervals 
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of IdSfeO years) on which took place those rare and still 
myfiteiious events .which I have been calling Extraordinary 
Heliacal Risings of Sirius or SOthis. . 

What I suggest is that we should base our calculations 
on Cyclical Time, as revealed in the SOthic Cycle, 
not standing by itself, but as organically related to 
another Cycle which, though it had nothing^ to do with 
the Sothic Cycle, save that it seems to have contained 
it, also consisted of 1400 years — based, not on any 
position or movement of Sirius, but simply on the fact 
that it was the Cycle for the Year of 365 days, being 
the product of 865 multiplied by 4. I propose to call 
it the Great Phoenix Cycle. * 

The Sothic Cycle was the period of 1460 years that 
stretched between any two Extraordinary Heliacal Risings 
of Sirius. What that phenomenon precisely was, nobody 
yet seems to know. Some people think that Sirius is the 
primary for our Solar System. Possibly, therefore, the 
phenomenon under discussion may have marked some 
very special relations between our Sun and Sirius at some 
particular stage of our Sun’s orbit in its revolution round 
its primary. Perhaps, in this connection, the Solar Year 
is one of 1460 of our years in duration. It was a mere 
happy coincidence, observed by the Romic priests, that 
this Sirian period and the Cyclic period natural to the 
adopted 366-degree Year-form both consisted of 1460 
terrestrial years. 

An Extraordinary Heliacal Rising of Sirius of this 
nature thus happened only once in a Cycle of 1460 years. 
But the cyclic period in the course of which it occurred, 
• was not the Sothic Cycle itself. It was the Cycle which 
I have just referred to as the Great Phoenix Cycle, and 
the Rising happened at some point alcpg it which the 
RomiR were evidently familiar with. All we know about 
it is that that point could only have been the Annual 
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Basing- Point of Sirius, as shown on the Mxed Spheroid. 
One aspect of our problem is to ascertain exactly vwhere 
that point was, spheroidally and zSdiacally. The Eomic 
priests seem to have located it definitely at 1 Cancer, not 
30 Gemini ; for they clearly associated it with F. 1 Thoth. 
Are we to do the seme ? Or must we look somewhere 
else ? Calendrically, Progressive 1 Thoth travelled all round 
the circle, in shifts of 1 day after every 4 years. In other 
words, a Rising or any Festival occurred calendrically on 
the same date 4 successive times, and after the 4th time 
it passed on to the next succeeding date. Here, of course, 
I am speaking of the original basic 860-degree Year which 
cyclicaliy produced 1440 years. Needless to say, these 
Extraordinary Heliacal Risings had been occurring, cycle 
after cycle, throughout beginningless Time: but the 
first of them with which we need concern ourselves 
was that which took place first after the accession of 
MSnes — though in what year A.M. this last-mentioned 
event took place it is unnecessary to trouble about for 
the moment. 

Now let us examine the more important Cycles with 
which the ancient Romiu worked. 

Besides the different forms of their Year — 360-degrees, 
364+1 =365-degree8, and 366+degrees — they had at 
least 2 distinct kinds of Periodal Cycle, each of 1460 
years. One was the Ssthic Cycle, already noticed. The 
other was the Cycle recorded on the verso of the 
Ebers Medical Papyrus, with which the SOthic Cycle is 
said to have coincided in B.C. 1560-1647. George St, 
Clair calls it the Solar Year {Creation Records, ig. 16). 
It seems to be identical with the Cycle that I have 
already allude^ to under the proposed name of the 
Great Phoenix Cycle. These two Cycles may be tabulated 
as below. Alongside them I also place in cyclical form a 
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hypotbetioiU epoch for which R. 8. Poole is 
respansjble. 


Papyrus or Great Phoenix Cycle. 

Sotliiu Cycle. 

j PcM)l©’8 Epoch. 

1 

B.C. 4470-4467 

B.C. 4^42-4239 

I 

1 

8()10-.‘1007 

i 

2782-2779 

B.C. .41 7 7-4 174 



2717-2714 

1550-1547 

(1.550-1547) 



1322-181!* 

1257-1254 

90-87 

1 

1 

A.D. 139-142 

A.D. 204.207 

A.D. 1371-1374 




Poole says that the ancient Egyptians (my RomiQ) 
possessed a series of chronological periods commencing 
from B.C. 2717, above-noted, and that these were inde- 
pendent of any SOthic Cycle, although one of them was 
a cycle similar in character and length to the ►Gthic — 
probably the same as my Great Phoenix Cycle. He adds 
that they had no historical chronology before B.C. 2717, 
which, ho says, was the date of the beginning of their 
existence as a nation {Hwae Aegypliacae, p. 36). He 
also states that they associated the Annual Rising of 
Sirius with the first day of the first month, i.e., 1 Thoth 
(p. 29). As already stated, this means 1 Cancer on the 
Zodiac. On that basis we get Breasted’s 308 days’ shift 
for 9 Epiphi ; but we cannot get his 225 days for 16 
Pharmfithi (8th month). We only get 224. 

Now, if we compare the Papyrus Cycle (my Great 
Phoenix Cycle) with the Sothic Cycle, as above tabulated, 
we learn — 

1. That, though consisting of 1460 years,' the Papyrus 
Cycle is independent of the SOthio Cycle. 
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2. That the SOthic Cycle ends 228 ordinary years 
later than the Papyrus Cycle, and may be said t(yreVolve 
within it. 

3. That the beginning of a Phoenix period of 1460 
years is the beginning of an A.M. period, but does not 
represent the occurrence of an Extraordinary Heliacal 
Rising of Sirius, whatever that phenomenon was. 

4. That the beginning of a similar SOthic period is 
not the beginning of any A.M. period, but does represent 
the occurrence of an Extraordinary Heliacal Rising. 

6. That the beginning of a SSthic period does not 
(as I have hitherto been assuming) represent a coincidence 
happening only once in a cycle of 1460 years, in the sense of 
Calendar Time re-harmonizing with Natural Time, i.e., 
when Progressive 1 Thoth equates again with Fixed 1 
Thoth ; for, with the 366-degree year, that really occurs 
once every 73 years. 366-^6 = 73; 5 being the difference 
between the basic (actually-used) 360-degree year and 
the theoretical 365-degree year. 

6. That B.C. 1560-1547, on the Sothic cycle, does 
not represent an Extraordinary Heliacal Rising, but only 
an Ordinary Annual Rising, plus an alleged coincidence 
of some sort between the Papyrus Cycle and the SOthic 
Cycle. 

7. That the epochs representing the real coincidences 
between Calendar Time and Nature are to be found along 
the line of the Papyrus Cycle, rather than along the line 
of the Sothic Cycle. 

In connection, therefore, with dates reported by the 
priests, and the reduction thereof to terms of modern 
reckoning, would it not seem that, after having ascer- 
tained the shift in days and years, Ave should subtract the 
latter rather «from say B.C. 3010 on the Papyrus Cycle, 
than from say B.C. 2782 on the SOthic Cycle, as is done 
by our authorities ? 
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Iivhis calculations, Breasted works with B.C. 2782, 
Sdthicj^s the epoch, preceding B.C. 1560, when Bomio 
Calendar Time last coincided with Nature. But toot that 
such an epoch ? On the Papyrus Cycle we get B.C. 8010 
as the epoch preceding B.C. 1650 when such a coincidence 
took place — a stretch of 1460 years, which seems very 
natural. But between B.C. 1660 and Breast«d’.s B.C. 2782, 
there is only a stretch of 1232 years — which does seem 
natural. Why, then, does he say it is an epoch when 
Nature and the Calendar coincided ? Simply, apparently, 
because it is on the SOthic Cycle ; because there is a 
stretch of 1460 years between B.C. 2782 and (not 
B.C. 1550, but) B.C. 1322 ; and liecause B.C. 27B2 lies 
invitingly on the zero side of H.C. 1660. 

Now let us see how these new ideas of ours work. 
Referring to the Papyrus or Great Phoenix Cycle, if, as 
we have heretofore been assuming, Sirius always rose 
annually at 30 Gemini, the Rising would have occurred 
at F. 30 Mcsore, True Time in A.M. 1440 of each cyclic 
round of the 360° spheroid. But apparently it in fact 
occurred (or at least was regarded by the Romic priests 
as occurring) at F. 1 Thoth (zodiacally 1 Cancer, and 
spheroidally 0-1). This, I take it, was because, in 
practice, the Romiu never dated any event or festival 
on one of the 5 Additional Days. Egyptologists seem to 
have followed the Romiu in adopting this Rising-Point, 
F. 1 Thoth : but evidently without realizing why, and in 
what connection, the Romiu adopted it. Naturally, 
therefore, in relation to Sdthic Time, Egyptologists are 
somewhat at sea. We have seen that the difference 
between the Papyrus Cycle and the Sdthic Cycle was 228 
ordinary years. On the 365-degree Year-form with which 
we are just now concerned, which had a Cycle of 1460 
y^rs, a Rising at Arooris, completed, or say nominally 
at 0-1 Thoth, meant, in SOthio Ttoe, a difference of 60 
i 
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spheroidal days of 1-^ ordinary days each=u:243i^ 
spheroidal years ; on the 365:|^-degree Year-form, it*^ was 
243^ spheroidal years ; and on the 360-degr6e 
Tear-form it was exactly 240 spheroidal years. Accord- 
ingly, in order to square Sothic Time with Great Phoenix 
Time, the former had to be advanced 228 ordinary 
years. This seems to have been done, on the Theban 
306-degree Year-form, by deducting 243 ,-y from 1440, 
the full tale of the years of the 360° Year-form cyclically. 
Thereby one 8othic Cycle was shown as ending, and 
another as beginning, at A.M. 1216}®= A. M. 
on the 366]--degree ' Year-form = exactly A.M. 1200 
on thfc 360-degree Year-form, all completed. Great 
Phoenix, or Kosmical, Time, though running alongside 
this, was, of course, essentially different, i.e., in itself, 
though formally the two lines of Time had been squared. 
It is with the Sothic Year that our modern system of 
reckoning has been equated. 

Thus, if my reasoning is sound, Ave lix for ourselves, 
on a rational basis, the place on the Sothic Cycle where 
the Rising v'as always regarded as • having occurred 
sphcroidally and zOdiacally. We find that, on the 
Spheroid for the Theban Year-form (365 days worked into 
the old 360-degree spheroid, and starting from the 
Celestial Summer Solstice Avith F. 1 Thoth), it is a point 
which indicated 30 Aries, and therefore F. 30 Paoni, and 
panned out to 1200 spheroidal years for the 360-degree 
Year-form ; 1216f| spheroidal years for the Theban 
Year-form; and 1217|^ spheroidal years for the full 
natural year of 366y days or degrees on which modern 
reckoning is based. Not only do we now know that this 
is the correct place on the Spheroid for the SOthic Risings, 
but we also learn for the first time the intelligible reason 
why it is so, and w^hy AA'e do not, like the old Bomiu an^ 
modern Egyptologists, locate the Rising at 1 Cancer, i.e., 
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asscgjiate it with F..0*1 Thoth. In short, we see now that, 
in 80 doing the Bomia were thinking, not of the SOthic 
Period, but of the similar non-Sothic 'Period recorded in 
the Ebers Medical Papyrus, and called by me the Great 
Phoenix Cycle. They confined its application to that. 

As worked, therefore, on the basis of a 3G0° spheroid, 
Breasted’s results (B.C. 1880 for the Sebwosri III 
Rising, and B.C. 1560 for the 9 Epiphi Rising), happen 
to be right : except that, as, liy an oversight, Breasted 
used B.C. 2780 for B.C. 2782, Sothic, B.C. 1880 ought to 
be B.C. 1882 ; and, in the other ca.st;, as the shift was 
309, not 308, days, the years, after multiplication by 
4, come to 1230, not 1232; and 1230 from B.C. 2782 
Sothic = B.C. 1540, not 1550. 

One question still remains. Do these re.sults represent 
only Sothic Time, and have they therefore to be increased 
by 228 to give us Solar A.M. or Greai. Phoenix Cyclical 
Time ? I think not : we have already made the 228 
years’ increase — and therefore made the results Solar 
Time — by advancing SOthic Time 228 years to square it 
with Great Phoenix Time. Nevertheless that need not 
necessarily mean that the above results are final and 
correct. Why? Because it may be said that “16 of 
8th month” and 9 Epiphi (the dates reported by the 
priests in each of the two cases) were only Calendar 
Time, not Solar Time. Quite possibly, hovi'ever, they also 
were transmuted into Solar Time, when the Spheroidal 
years were so transmuted by the 228 years’ advance 
above referred to. Let us momentarily, however, for the 
sake of argument, suppose that they still remained 
only Calendar Time. How do we find True Time for 
them ? True Time is obtained by seeing where Progres* 
sive 1 Thoth (the Indicator) points to when Che reported 
date is equated with the Ri8mg»-Point on the spheroid.- 
Here, as we have seen, that point is not 30 Gemini, ww? 
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even 1 Cancer (they belong to Phoenix orKosmical Time), 
but 30 AriSs, corresponding to 30 PaSni on the Fixed 
Clock, i,e., for the Theban Year of 365 days worked on 
the old 360-degree spheroid, and starting from the Celes- 
tial Summer Solstice. Otherwise stated, the “ 8th month " 
is now Mekhir : and if P. 15 Mekhir be placed at F, 30 
PaQni, P. 1 'Thoth again indicates 16 Tybi, but this time 
on the Fixed Clock, This last — F. 16 Tybi — is therefore 
True Time for Calendar Time ‘ 15th day of the 8th month,’ 
counted from F. 30 PaOni. 

The shift now amounts to 196 days, or 784 spheroidal 
years,,^ for the 360-degree Year-form = 794f| spheroidal 
years, for the 365-degree Year-form=795||f spheroidal 
years for the full 366;|-degree Year-form. The last, 
deducted from B.C. 2782, SOthic, yield B.C, 1986m, 
or A.M. 2017m> instead of B.C. 1868— for the full 
365^degree Year-form of modern reckoning. 

Similarly, in the case of the 9 Epiphi Rising, True 
Time for 9 Epiphi would be 22 Mesore=:a shift of 52 
days, or 208 spheroidal years, for the 360° Year-form, 
and 21 l 4 -“'(, for the full 365;|-degree Year-form. These, 
subtracted from B.C. 2782, Sothic, yield B.C. 2574, 
or A.M. 1430, instead of the conventional B.C. 1560, 
and B.C. 2670 or A.M. 1 4334^0, ^nr modern 
reckoning. In view of the known approximate date in 
this case, these figures are obviously fantastic, and show 
that we are off the track. 

The fact is, no correct result can ever possibly be 
arrived at, working thus mth B. C. 2782, Sothic : the reason 
being that, starting with the idea of a Rising at F. 0-1 
Thoth, we are not based on SSthic Time at all, but 
on Great Phoenix Time. It follows that 9 Epiphi 
must be taken as True Time, and that B.C. 1650, or 
rather B.C. 1546, is also True Time, and a correct final 
result for the 360° spheroid. 
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II 

like reasoning necessarily applies to the other 
oase-^fhe Senwosri IJI B.i8ing. There, “ 16th day of the 
8th month ” must now also be accepted as True Time, and 
a correct final result— provided, of course, that our 
arithmetic is sound. 

The facts, reasonings, and conclusions above set forth 
would appear to indicate that something wrpng lurks in 
the method on which 1 have heretofore relied for 
ascertaining the age of the 12th Romic (Theban) 
dynasty. 

I imagine, however, that any wrongness, in either the 
method then adopted or the result obtained, is formal 
rather than substantial, seeming rather than real. In 
short, allowing for the now established fact that we have 
to take into consideration two quite distinct lines of Time 
— one SSthic and the other non-Hotliic — my calculations 
then were just as soundly l)ased as are my present 
calculations. They are only relafiroh/ wrong. I had not 
then realized the distinction between — or even, indeed, the 
concurrent existence of — the two lines of Time: that 
is all. 

On the occasion alluded to (see this Journal, Vol. Ill, 
for 1920, p. 33) I assumed that spheroidally the Rising- 
Point for Sirius vas P. 30 Me8ore=z5diacally 30 Gemini: 
or, let us say with the old Romiu and modern Egypto- 
logists, nominally F. 0-1 Thoth. Counting from the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, that made the “ 8th month " 
Pharmilthi. Hence “ the 15th day of the 8th month ” 
was presumably 15 Pharmflthi. I assumed it to be so. 
True Time for that I took to have been 16 Athyr 
*= spheroidally A.M. SOSHI^. 1461 years added, for 
the Cycle succeeding the one in which MSnSs ascended 
the throne,, gave A.M. l769||f=pB.C. 2834J^f, as the 
date of the Rising in Senwosri Ill’s 7th r^^al 
year. 
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SOthically, however, as we now know, the Rising 
occurred, not at F. 30 Mesore nor at F. 0-1 Thoth,' blit at 
F; 30 Pa3ni=zodiacally 30 Aries. From there, the “8th 
month ” was Mekhir, not Pharmuthi ; and True Time for 

15 Mekhir was not 16 Athyr, but 16 Tybi. This meant 
A.M. 551~|f spheroidal years — but counted from the 
now rejected non-Sothic point, F, 0-1 Thoth. Fiwm 
the correct scientific Sothic point (F. 30 PaSni), as we 
have seen, the shift is 795||^ spheroidal years. Now, 
what is the difference between these two ? It is 243^ — 
our old friend 243— .on the Theban Year-form — the 
difference of 228 ordinary years found a little way back 
between Great Phoenix Time and Sothic Time, i.e., the 
number of years by which Sothic Time had to be 
advanced to square the one line of Time with the 
other. It all falls in to a hair. 

Thus, in their own way, my original method for 
ascertaining the date of the Senwosri III Rising and its 
result, A.M. I769|f^, turn out to have been really 
quite right — i.e., absolutely, though not relatively. 

Nevertheless, as our modern Usshei’ian system of 
reckoning has been equated with the Sothic Year, all 
dates must now be reduced to terms of that reckoning. I 
therefore assume that (as a consequence of the foregoing 
considerations) my former re-construction of the 12th 
dynasty — in fact, of all the dynasties hitherto dealt with 
—-will have to be revised. 

I am still, however, of opinion that, in order to arrive 
at absolutely correct results, we shall have to convert our 
calculations into terms of the full 365|-day Year now 
currently in vogue. That done, and with the help of my 
List of Sothic Bismgs, my List of Extraordinary Heliacal 
Risings, and hay List of all Sed and Hnnti Mebs, we 
ought to be able to arrive at quite satisfactory 
results. 
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By recognizing the 365|-deg]ree spheroid, and con- 
strufcting our Ectraordim-y, and Sed and Hnntit Jjiata 
on that basis, as well as on the basis of the 360-degree and 
365-degree spheroids, we do away with all difficulties 
arising from the fact that the reported dates are separated 
by intervals of 7 days, or 28 years — apparently Osirian — 
instead of by 30, 30 fj, and 30 I years.. Our task 
then becomes merely a question of adjustment. I do not, 
however, anticipate that — except in the case of the 
Senwosri III Rising — the final results will differ very 
much from my original results. 

Lastly, R. S. Poole's epoch — B.C. 2717, as the date of 
the commenceinent of Romic national existence in jfnciont 
Khem, dnd practically the beginning of recorded Time — 
seems to hear no intelligible relation to the esssential 
figures above la? viewed. 

All that now remains to be done is to re-construct 
the dynasties for which we possess data, or may hereafter 
obtain further data, in accordance with the principles 
above explained. 

Perhaps also, with reference to the Osirian Year-form, 
we shall have to revert once more to the problem of the 
age of Menes. Possibly his date may have to be put 
back to some epoch in the period during which the 
Osirian riejime was in vogue. 
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H, Bruce Hannah 

In^ Paper No. V of this series I dealt with the nature, 
origin, and developments of a divine-name in B.^C. 15th 
century Mitanni — the bi-sexual Moon-god Nannar, known 
to the ‘/6r-Aamu or Abramites as El-Shaddai — which, 
because it originally came $rom Ur in Sumer, was called 
by the Hittites Vru-w-na, meaning in the Hittite language 
“ Belonging to Ur,” or “ Lord of Ur,” or “ He (phallic) of 
Ur,” or something to that effect, I showed how the name, 
in some such form, went East, and eventually found itself 
in India — probably taken there by the Pura-Satiu and 
Yadai-Amorites who fled from Naharin circa B.C. 1151, 
and ultimately appeared in Sapta-Sindhavah as the Purfis 
and Yadus named in the Rig- Veda Samhita. And finally I 
submitted that there, in the hands of the Kusika Brah- 
mans, it became transmuted into the form Farwaa, which 
scholars, both European and Indian, have ever since united 
in representing as an original Indo- Aryan name which 
must have found its way somehow from India into Mitanni, 
and the supposed presence of which in B.C. 15th century 
Mitanni (supported by arguments connected with other 
divine names, also supposed to have been in vogue there at 
the same time, and certain other names of kings and chiefs, 
some of which began with J.rta) is cited as proof that, 
some time before that 15th century B.G., there must have 
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been a* migration of Aryan, or Aryan-speaking, peoples 
westwan^ from the East, e.g., from Aryan India. All 
which, alas, vanishes into thin air, Ijy reason of the 
simple fact that the divine-name under notice, in the 
form F«r«»a, and the other names, as represented, were 
tever in vogue at all in Mitanni ! What were in vogue 
were the subjects of certain descriptive expressions 
preserved for us in the Khatti (Hiitite) language as 
once spoken at the place now called Boghaz-Keui ; and 
out of these Hittite word-paintings, when afterwards 
taken to India, the Brahmanistic ^Dasyuan) priesthood 
successfully evolved the ^f^-fW/Z/Mlivine-names known as 
Varima, Indm, Mitra, and the Nfmal iious. • 

Nasatyan — one of tliese — is usually equated with the 
Greek IHoskonroi (Castor and Bollux), and with the 
Vedic Asrim. And if nine out of every ten scholars 
(or perchance even all the ten) will unfailingly assign 
it an Indo-Aryan origin, and will cite it as proof of 
the hoary old delusion of a westward Aryan migration 
from India, is it surprising — is it, indeed, not inevitable — 
that, after a confident reference to Winckler’s discovery 
at Boghaz-Keui in 1909, Mr. (now Dr.) Abinas Chandra 
Das, should be found w’riring jojmusly and proudly thus — 

“ Tmlra, as onr readers know, was the principal Vedic deify whp, 
however, was discarded by the Iranians. Tlie word Nasatyas used 
to be pronounced by the Iranians as Nahatya*. It would, therefore, 
appear that the Mitannians were a branch of the Vedic Aryans, and 
not of the Iranians, and they must have emigrated to Western Asia 
directly from Sapta-Sindhu, where alone, as is admitted by all scholars, 
the Vedic religion had its birth ” (A'ty Fedic India, pp. ’89, 290). ■ 

Here, however, I am afraid, as severe a shock awaits Dr, 
Das as that which he has already got in connection with his 
dream of an ancient R&jputanE Sea. As a matter of faet, 
the iivine-name in B.C. 16th century Mitanni was npt 
Naeatyau at all, nor of course was it Nahatya. NAeatyau 
is only the form into which the ancient BrShmanistin 
3 
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priesthood transmuted the original expression of a 
descriptive nature wherewith the Hittites of those^ days 
referred to a certain divine-idea that was then in vogue in 
Mitanni. Hence it is only the form in which perfervid 
patriots like Dr. Das, and conventional Vedic scholars 
generally, naturally render the actual original preserved 
in the Hittite language as spoken once at Boghaz-Keui. 
What Winckler discovered there were Hittite expressions 
applicable to the deities, or divine-conceptions, whose 
subsequently artificial names Vedic scholars usually 
write down in the forms Namtyau, Varuna, Mitm, and 
Indra. The Hittite' expression for the artificially banm’d 
name Ndsatyau is Na-aa-at-ti-ia. This, however, is not 
a sort of Western caricature of an original Vedic or 
Sanskrit negative, followed by Asat, meaning “ Not- 
Untruth,” “ Not- Unreality,” whence “Truth,” “Eeality.” 
It is itself the original of which the supposed Indo- 
Aryan, Vedic, or Sanskrit divine-name Ndsatyau was 
really a derivative construction, and into which the 
idea of an original divine-name is now piously read by 
Indians and Vedic scholars. Each division of the Hittite 
expression has a meaning of its own, to be sought for 
in the Hittite Syllabary so far as we have recovered it. 
Hence, Na-sa-at-H-ia, not Ndsatyau, nor Ndhatya, is 
the original source of the divine-name under notice. I 
am not myself competent to say what the precise inter- 
pretation of Hittite Na-sa-at-ti-ia is : but, as far as I 
can discover and judge, it seems to convey some such 
idea as “ He in whom is the life of the Father,” which 
is probably what underlay the Greek Dioskouroi, and 
what underlies our own “ God the Son.” Whatever it was, 
it is certainly not the supposed Vedic or Sanskrit Na 
Asat^ Ndsatyau. That is only what has been extracted 
from it, or read into it, by people coming to it under the 
fixed delusion that it must be an original Aryan word, 
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aiid ^hitherto wholly unconscious of the fact that 
originally it was a Hittite expression, impqried ipto 
ancient India, and appropriated, manipulated, and made 
use of, for their own profound and subtle ends, by 
the worldly-minded sacerdotes who were then in full 
control of the materials out of which the J^iff-Feda 
Samhita was ultimately evolved. 

In Jwdm we see an eventual outcome, in “Aryan” 
and jRig- Vedic India, of a similarly original Hittite ex- 
pression for another conception in vogue in B.C. 16th 
century Mitanni — the same conception as that which, 
under various names, seems to have been familiar to,, and 
even dominant amongst, all the prominent races and 
nations of antiquity. This was the Thunder-god, the Eain- 
god, the Storm-god, the Irrigating and Fertilizing Deity — 
armed, sometimes with the thunder-bolt or lightning 
symbol, sometimes with a bow, sometimes with a trident, 
sometimes with a long two-edged sword, sometimes 
with a hammer, a maul, or a club, sometimes with a 
double axe, but sometimes also bearing in his hands 
clusters of grapes and sheaves of barley — at one time, 
in the incalculably remote past, identified with that 
mighty but nebulous deity En-lilla, or Illila, “ Lord of 
Heaven and Earth,” “ Lord of Demons,” “ Lord of 
Forces,” “ Lord of Mist ” — but later on known to the 
Kassi as the Wild Huntsman, to the Bomia as Set, to 
the Hittites as Sutekh, to the peoples of Upper 
Mesopotamia, and north even of that, as Teshup or 
Teshub, to the Phrygians as Tarktl, to the Kilikians 
as Sandan, to the Amorites and Syrians as Adad 
or Hadad, to the Assyrians as Bftmman, to the ethnol 
of Crete and the Aegean as Zens, and in India not 
only as Indra but also as ParianyA. In cdmpatratively 
modem times tiiis last went f rcnn Central Asia to Europe, 
aiid there, by the Esthonians (a Fabric people dwelling 
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in Kurland, and speaking a language that rese/nbled 
the lingua Britannicae proprioi'), was called IPicker or 
Picken— in old Slavonic Perun, in Polish Piorun, in 
Czech Peraun, in Old Lithuanian Perkunas, in modern 
Lettish Perkons, in Old Prussian {i.e., the ancient and 
only Teutonic) Perciinos, and to the Scottish Phichts or 
Pik-Thiod, or Piets (not the Bicti), as Pik. Now, 
what was the name by which this celebrated and 
ubiquitously recognized deity was known in B.C. loth 
century Mitanni ? It may have been Sutekb, or Teshub, 
or both. It certainly was not Indra. But, as seen 
in the discoveries made at Boghaz-Keui, the Hittite 
way of r<;ferring to the divine-conception, as recognized 
in Mitanni, is preserved in the Hittite expression 
In-da-ra. In Hittite, In is represented by a vase 
with plants in it ; but it seems also to he akin to 
En, An, Vn, and twen On, all of which imply the idea of 
“divine lord”; while da (compare the Cypriote /a) has 
for emblem a hand raised in the act of taking an oath, 
and carries the sense of “compulsion.” Thus, according 
to Hittite testimony, the Mitannian conception of this 
deity seems to have been somewhat complex. Plainly, 
for them, he was a sort of Thor, or Hammer-god, or 
Thunder-god, but with solar attributes, judging by the 
final lia. The vase with plants in it suggests, of course, 
the idea of an Irrigating and Fertilizing deity too. 

When, in or soon after B. C. 1151, the Pura-SatiQ and 
the Yadai-Amorites, after the defeat infiicted on them 
by B/Sraeses III, plunged off eastwards from Naharin, 
they were accompanied, there is reason to believe, 
by a considerable body of local Hittites, who eventually 
appeared in Sapta-Sindhavab as the Turvasas — “ Clothed 
like the TQrs or Dahyus.” Now, amongst the many 
cultural treasures taken away with them by these 
three fugitive ethnoi from Western Asia when they went 
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east^ was this In-Da-JRa, the Hittite expression just 
leferrecl to for the above complex idea of the Tbunder- 
and-Rain-god, as understood in F.C. 15'th century 
Mitanni. Much has l)een made of the fact that, 
though Indra was the chief Vedic god, his cult was ' 
never ailopted by the Airyaniaus. But there is nothing 
strange in this at all. The Pura-Satiu, Ytldai'Amorites 
and Hittites who, I suggest, eventually became known 
as the Puriis, Yadus, and Tflrvasas —however long they 
may have sojourned in Zarali-Lal:e land - certainly did 
not settle there. They pressed on, in the wake of the 
fleeing mkla Aryas, obviously giving AiryavO-Vaeja and 
its inhabitants (Dr. Das’s “ Iranians ”) a “ miss,” till at 
last we find them encamped in Sapta-Sindhavah, in the 
midst of its various Nisadas, its local Dasyus (DahyQs, 
Tokhs, or Kurus), and the Aryas — assuming that these 
last ever got east of the Indus of which there is really 
hardly any evidence. Therefore, though it is easy to .see 
how, through them, the conception underlying the Hittite 
expression In-Da-BM was introduced into ancient India, 
was appropriated and manipulated for their own' ulterior 
ends by the Brahmanistic (Kusika) priesthood, and was 
built up into the familiar Itig-Vedic divine-name Indra — 
even ousting the older deity which had theretofore 

been the god of the sacrificing Aryas proper — it is just 
as easy to see why the name Indra never found any 
place in the Airyanian pantheon. .True, the name 
Nomtyau does seem to have been at least known to 
them, and in their dialect it appears as Ndhatyu (as 
Dr. Das correctly enough remarks) ; but quite consistently 
with my hypothesis, and not quite so consistently with 
the conventional view, the fact may be accounted for by 
assuming that, after the artificial name*' Nmatym had 
established itself in Rig- Vedic India, it simply found iie • 
way westwards somehow into Alryav0-Ya@ja (no doubt 
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with other words as well), and there naturally took on^ the 
form Nahatya, in accordance with the genius "of the 
AirySnian dialect. In these matters everything depends 
upon one’s point of view. My point of view happens to 
be the direct opposite of that taken up by conventional 
scholarship and by Dr. Das, and doubtless by all enthusiasts 
for Indo-Aryan origins. And all things — all other data — 
work together in support of it. In this connection it were 
well, perhaps, to put on record the fact that (though I 
cannot for the moment recall the reference), I came across 
an article the other day on (I think) Rig-Vedic prosody, 
wherein the writer, dealing with a verse in which the 
name Indra occurred, maintained that, in order that a 
particular line should properly scan, it was necessary to 
pronounce “Indra” as though it were really “ Indara.” 
The significance of this comment did not strike me at the 
time : but now it recurs to my memory with the force 
and effect of a most interesting and important remark. 
For does it not show that in the so-called Rig- Vedic age 
there was a time when the original Hittite expression 
In-Da-RMy brought into Sapta-Sindhavah by the fugitive 
janaha from Naharin, as just referred to, was still 
recognized for what it was, and had not yet been altered 
and moulded by the Brahmanistic priesthood with a view 
to producing the name that did eventually evolve — 
Indra ? 

In connection with the above- referred-to Airyanian 
form Rahatya, as representing the “ Indo-Aryan ” form 
Nasatyau, it may further be noted that the change of 
8 to fe, so prominently characteristic of Airyanian, is 
possibly not so old as some of the other characteristics 
of that dialect. At least Sten Konow thinks that it only 
began “ after »the Iranian branch had separated itself 
from the common Aryan stock, and did not at once spread 
over the whole Iranian area ” {Journal of the 
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Anatit Society ^ 1911/ pp. 44-4'). Obviously, on this 
sabj«ct of the Iranians and the Aryas, Sten Konow looks 
out upon the world through the windows of Conventional 
Scholarship. The words just quoted are an interesting 
example of how characteristically Conventional Scholar- 
ship so often manages to get hold of the wrong end of the 
stick, and so perpetuates an entirely perverted concep- 
tion of the facts of ancient times. The real truth, of 
course, is that it was the Airyahians of AiryavO-VaSja, 
not the Aryas, who were the main Rosy-Blond stock, 
and that it was the Aryas. not the AirySnians, who 
separated themselves from that main stock. 

Now let us consider the names Mitra and Mitnnm — 
which latter the old lloraiil of the I8th dynasty age 
rendered hy Mathen, or something similar. The difference 
between the Mit of Mitanni, and the Math of Mathen, is 
much on a par with that between Englisli Medes and Assyrian 
Mada, or Latin Medi and Greek Matai. Without saying 
where he gets his facts from, Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie 
informs us that the name Mitanni signifies “ River land” 
{Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 269). Possibly he 
is right. Even so, however, his view is in no way incon- 
sistent with mine. Anni, we know, stands for “ Country.” 
This, on Mr. Mackenzie’s hypothesis, leaves Mit (or, as 
the Hittites rendered it, Mi-it) for “ River.” But does 
Hittite Mi-ii mean “ River ”? I doubt it. I incline to 
think that Mi in the Hittite means “ Hilly-Country ” ; 
while it, or id, is a rare sign in Hittite, and — if akin to 
Cypriote tfa, or /o,— signifies “Power,” or “Strength.” 
The sign is an arm or fist. But let us take it that the 
name does mean “ River land,” as Mr. Mackenzie states. 
NSharin, Nahar^, and N&iri, were other local 
in other languages (Romic and Assyrian)^ carrying the 
same significance. Thus, even were we to say that 
Mitsumi may be shortly rendered ** Country of the Hits,” 
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that would only be a way of ^ying that it was the 
“ Country of the people inhabiting the River land.” 
However, having regard to the probable meaning in 
Hittite (which was possibly very similar to Mitannian) 
of all the analyzed component syllables of the name 
Mi-it-mmi, that name appears to connote a good deal 
more than this. I suggest that its true and full conno- 
tation was, “ The All-dominant or Imperially-Suzerain 
Country of the people inhabiting the Hilly-Region or 
River-Land.” Thus the distinguishing character of the 
country — its age-long and wmrld-wide suprem cy — was 
enshrined in its very "name ; and goes far to support all 
that !• have been advancing on the subject of Rhodo- 
Leuko-Turania and the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, their 
origin, their culture, their power, and their status amongst 
the nations and races of Antiquity. This, of course, if a 
sound view, opens oixt an entirely new and splendid 
chapter in ancient history. 

On these lines, therefore, and in view of much that 
I have set forth in previous papers, I suggest that 
(whatever may have been the literal meaning of the 
word Mil, in its Hittite form Mi-it) the divine-name 
Mitra, as revealed in the Hittite expression Mi-IWEm 
discovered at Boghaz-Keui, enshrined nothing but the 
idea of El, La, or Ra (the remotely ancient Melano- 
Leukochroic Sun-god), as recognized and worshipped in 
B.C. 16th century Mitanni by the Hits, or Imperial 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, who inhabited the Hilly or 
River Country just east of the Great Bend of the 
Euphrates at Niy. In view of these facts and consi- 
derations, is it unreasonable to conclude that here, in the 
cult of Mitannian Mitra, (so-called), we have nothing 
less than the beginnings of historical Mithraism — ever 
conventionally supposed to have originated amongst the 
ancient Persians, who, moreover (though unquestionably 
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KephSifians, i.e., of the same mce as the barbarous KSssi), 
are t<f this day, in authoritative circles, and in those wider 
milieus which take their cue therefrqm, persistently 
confused with the Airygnians (Iranians), and also with 
the Medes ? The Assyrians, we are told, were acquainted 
with the cult ; for the divine-name Mitm is said to have 
been found (I think by Sayce) in their pantheen (Rel. of 
Bah. and Ass., by Pinches, p. (>8). No doubt it was part 
of their heritage from Mitanni. Donald A. Mackenzie 
imagines that Milra, as known to the Assyrians, was a 
Rain-god, because, he says, the Assyrian word nietru 
means “rain” {Myths of Bab. and Ass., p. ob). But 
even if it does, we are carried no further, because Assyrian 
metni has nothing to do with Hittite Mi-H-Ra. They 
are different words. He might just as reasonably have 
urged that Milra, as known to the Assyrians, was a 
Recording Angid, or a (rod of Mu.sic, since Greek metrm 
means “ measure.” But consider the matter in yet 
another connection. Whether Amenhotep Til’s queen, 
Tiy, was of Romic descent, or came from abroad, is un- 
certain. But there is reason to believe that the cult of 
the Solar Disc, Aten, then emerging into notice in Khem, 
w'as perhaps an importation from Mitanni, and that it 
was the influence of Tiy, who possibly hailed from there, 
which was responsible for its vogue. In the next reign 
— that of Akh-en-Aten, or Napkhuria, the Dreamer, it 
was actually established for a time in Khem. Is it, 
therefore, not possible to see in this famous and mysteri- 
ous cult an early stage of historical Miihrmsm just 
mentioned ? In Genesis Mitanni is called Haran. A 
woYd in this connection. Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie says 
that the Mitannians were called the Kharri — though 
he makes a rather ridiculous comment upop it in con- 
nection with the origin of the word “ Aryan.” Now, 
the em of Haran is very probably of the same charaoteir 
4 
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as the anni of Mitanni, or the en of Romic MatKen, and 
therefore means “ Country.” If this be so, Hamn limply 
means the Country of JSar or Khar, and consequently 
equates with Kharu, the Romic name for that part of 
Western Asia which lay just between Khem and Syria 
proper, and is now known as Palestine. Does not 
this suggest the conclusion that in the remote past — say 
somewhere about the beginning of the 20th century B. C. 
(the days of that supposedly historical biblical character, 
Abram), all that part of the world — from Mitanni down 
to Palestine, both inclusive — was known as Khar-an, or 
Kharu, though, by the 15th century B. C., the applicabili- 
ty of the name had changed, and its territorial limits had 
shrunk to comparatively tiny Kharti, the name under 
which Thothmes III knew Palestine ? 

Now with regard to the names of kings and chieftains 
in Western Asia in or about the 16th century B. C. In 
The Ttido- Aryan Races, pp. 28-30, in connection with his 
theory that the Yadavas who originally settled in Sauras- 
tra or Kathiawar and then spread to Mathura had come 
to India, together vvitli the Turvasas, “ from beyond the 
sea,” meaning the Arabian Sea, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, 
B.A., of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, after 
referring to two conflicting legends regarding the origin 
of these Yadavas, or descendants of the Yftdus, remarks 
that these legends lend indirect support to the Rig- Vedic 
tradition. Then he proceeds — 

" There are strong evideuCBS to show that in the sixteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries B. C., in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia, there 
were several colonies of men of Aryan speech, some of whom at least 
worshipjied Vedic gods.” (Here he refers to the divine names, supposedly 
Faru/ha, I’ drn, Mitra, and the haiatyans, with which I have just been 
dealing). “ In the cuneiform tablets discovered at Tell-el-Amarua in 
Upper Egypt, "containing letters from the tributary Kings of Western 
Asia to Egyptian Pharaohs, we find such Aryan names of chieftains : 

' Artamauya, chief of Ziribasani, probably about Basan ; Bawarmna 
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or ‘NCawarzana (or perhaps Mayarzana), chief of Hazi, probably to 
the north af Palestine ; ^nbandn or Siibandi, from Philistaea (c/. S. 
Subaudhu) ; Suwardata, the adversary of Abdihiba. of Jerusalem (5^. 

Svardatta) •, Sutarna or Suttarna, chief of Musihnma, probably in 
Northern Palestine ; Yasdata or Waldata, pi’obiibly from tlie iieigh- 
bonrhood of Megidda^ Zirdamiiisda, probaljly from Northern Pales- 
tine, and so forth. The name of the Kassitc sun-god SuriaS {cf. S. 

xurya) points to a similar Aryan element to the east of iiahylonia 

The names of the Mitani Kings are of the same kind. They are 
Sa-uS-&-tar, Artatama, Snttarna, Dnfiratta (or TuSratta,) ; Arta^u- 
mara (or Arta^uwara), and Mattinaza’.” 

That these Kings and Chieftains could not possibly 
have been Aryas, and that the names cited could not 
possibly have been “ Aryan,” or at least not “ Indo- 
Aryan,” is as clear as noon-day in the East. The simple 
but adequate reason is that the Aryas, as distinguished 
from the an-Aryan Purus, Yatlus, Turvasas, AnQs, and 
DrQhyQs of lUg- Fedic fame, had not yet made their 
historical d^d)u\ if we can call it that., in India. Nay, so 
far as we know, they had not as yet even come into 
existence. Ev(m if, as is usually done, Ave identify the 
Aryas with the Jiig- Fedic jaimlin above-named — another 
venerable superstition haunting the brain-cells of all 
orthodoxly orientated minds — they Avere not destined to 
make their entry upon the arena for another two centuries, 
or thereabouts : for wc now have a very shrewd inkling 
as to who the leading members of that confederation 
were, where they came from, and when they arrived in 
the East. 

But, apart from these disconcerting facts and con- 
siderations, tchy do our archaeological Gurus, and those 
Aivriters who so dutifully follow in their footsteps, all unite 
in pointing to these names and chiefs and kings Aryan 
and Indo- Aryan ? Merely, apparently, because mames very 
like them are also to be found in the distant East, i. e., ia 
Indiii, amongst the peoples who are conventionally and 
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popularly known as the “ Indo- Aryans, ” and in their 
literature. But how come they to be found in that distant 
and once mysterious Were they indigenous, or 

imported? And if not indigenous, how did they get 
there ? By one or both of two clearly separable routes. 
Either (1) with the original migrant flood of Rhodo- 
Leukochroi, or pure Rosy-Blonds, from old Mediterranean 
Rhodo-Leukochroia, who eventually settled down perma- 
nently in Airyavo-Vaeja (modern Bokhara) as the Airya- 
nians — and from whom they could have passed to the 
Aryas of Zarah-Lake land when these first came into 
existence ; or (2) with the Pura-Satiu, Yadai-Amorite, and 
Hittite fugitives from Naharin in or about B. C. 1161, 
whom we find eventually transmuted into the Rig- Vedic 
Piirus, Yadus, and Turvasas. 

As regards the divine-names eventually transmuted 
from the Hittite into the artificial forms Varum, Indra, 
Mitra, and Ndsatyaus, it was probably only vid the last- 
mentioned route that they spread eastward. Naturally, 
therefore, if this were so, it follows that these so-called 
“Aryan” and “ Indo -Aryan ” names in Mitanni and 
northern Syria could not possibly have been in the 
farther East, and were certainly not in India, in the 
days of the above-mentioned Mitannian and other kings 
and chiefs of the 15th and 16th centuries B.C., i.e., 
some 4 or 5 centuries previously. And even if they — the 
names of rulers, not the divine-names — had travelled east 
by the other and older route, and had been finally (as the 
conventional theory is) introduced into India by the Aryas, 
they would by then (i.e., in the 16th or 16th centuries 
B. C.) have reached only as far as AiryavS-Vaejh, or 
perchance Zarah-Lake land. Assuredly they could not 
have reached India — for the mkla Aryas had not yet 
begun even to dream of migrating there, if indeed they 
ever did migrate there. 
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Cff course, as flourishing in Rhodo-Leuko-TQrSnia 
getierally, and more particularly in Mitanni, and in all 
countries round about that were subjept to her sway, tb^e 
culture forms had originally found their way thither from 
the Mediterranean West, along the same channels which 
ultimately took them to Airyavo-Yaeja — i. e., the flood 
of original Ilosy-Blond migration into the Kast — though 
at an earlier stage of that tnovement. 

Thus, as an “ Aryan ” or “ Indo- Aryan ” wave of 
diffusion, racial or linguistic, these names and the men 
who bore them never came, and never could have come, 
westward from the East, and especially from “ Indo- 
Aryan ” regions, into Mitanni, in the Avay vhat A’e have 
always been so persistently taught to believe. 

As regards »S'r»7/e and Surya in so-called “Vedic- 
India,” and JlelioN (mase.) and /Tern (fern.), or their 
common etymon, of llhodo-Tjcukochroic and Melano- 
Leukochroic times in the archaic Mediterranean World, 
we now find that, raid-way between these two, both 
geographically and in regard to time, the name given to 
their sun-god by the barbarous inhabitants of Kashshll, 
or Elam, avhs Sjirias. It seems that, like their modern 
European representatives, the Germans proper, these 
Kassi deemed the sun feminine, and the; moon masculine. 
This appears to be a peculiarity characteristic of many 
primitive, if not always barbarous, races. With the 
genuine culture-races, in this connection, it is always just 
the other way about — sun masculine, and moon feminine. 
However, there undoubtedly was also a stage of human 
development in volution when, even as regards the sun 
alone, the cults both of a god and of a goddess were in 
vogue. Example : Bdlioft and Bdm in the West. Also, in 
the East, in India, Suryn masculine, and ^urya feminine. 
In the West Jupiter and Juno. In the East again, 
Dyamh-pita and Tdni. But now, where could the E'lpt s i 
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of ElSm have got their divine-narne iSuriaS from ? 
Plainly from the culture-races immediately adjoining 
them to the west in Akkad and Sumer. Of. Suri, 
the Assyrian etymon of the country more familiar to 
us moderns under the name Syria. And that means 
that originally it had come from the Mediterranean 
West, from, Helios, or Hera or both, travelling with 
the great Rosy- Blond flood of migrants, and eventually 
being introduced into say originally Semitic, but Anally 
blended Semito-Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian, i.e., Babylonian 
Agade or Akkad — whence, of course, it passed directly 
into adjacent Kashshu. And where did the Indians get 
their Sttrya and Surya from ? Perhaps through the sukla 
Aryas or Naharin fugitives after B. C. 1151. Perhaps 
through the channels of Assyrian influences, in the days 
when these forced their way into the East. But in any 
case it was from Rhodo-Leukochroic sources — and hence 
again originally from the Mediterranean West, from Helios 
and Hdra. Is it not, therefore, fairly clear that Surya 
and Surya in “ Vedic-India,” and Surias in Kashshu, 
were intimately related ? And this not in the sense 
put forward by Dr. Das, that Surias of course derives 
from Vedic Surya, and shows that “ Aryans ” must once 
have migrated to Elam direct from Sapta-Sindhavah, but 
in the sense above-described — that both Kassite Suriai 
and “ Indo- Aryan ” Surya and Surya have a common 
descent? In other words, that both hail originally from 
the old Mediterranean West — from Helios and Hdra, or 
their still more archaic etymon (if any), whatever that 
may have been ? 

Before leaving the subject of these names, divine and 
otherwise, I have a few remarks to make concerning that 
famous word which, in the early Vedic language, appears 
in the form rita, or r^a, meaning originally the established 
course or order in the Kosmos ; then the established or 
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leguM order of Sacerdotal Bites and Ceremonies, an idea 
aristng ^fter the Dasyuan clique had inaugurated their 
Br&hmanistio State Hierarchy; and .finally,-- no doubt 
sometime in Brahmaijia days, the Moral Order. Indeed, 
considerations connected with this word constitute one of 
the most interesting evidences of my theory that the 
Culture of all culture-races in the ancient East was rooted 
in an original Rhndo-Leukochroic, or Rosy-Blond {i.e.. Old 
Mediterranean), source. Of all the mystic potencies of 
Rta, in so-called Vedic times, Adityan Varuna was supposed 
to be the great upholder. Now lUo is held forth as perhaps 
the supreme illustration of the conventional creed that the 
origin and significance of all things cultural is to be'sought 
for in “ Aryan ” India. But what happens to this 
entrenched position of Orthodoxy if, as now turns out 
to have been the fact, Varuna was an artificial and imported 
name; that it arose out of a Hittite expression (Uru-w-na) 
descriptive of the Moon-god of Ur, as worshipped in B.C. 
16th or 15th century Mitanni under the name of Nanuar ; 
that this Hittite expression only came East with the 
fugitives from Nilharin B C. 1151 ; that its introduc- 
tion into “ Aryan ” India, and its appropriation by the 
scheming Briihmanistic Kuru priesthood, occurred even 
late» than that ; and that it must have taken a considerable 
time longer for the Hittite expression, so imported, to 
have developed into the form of, and to have acquired the 
vogue eventually enjoyed by, Varuna, as “ tlie up-holder 
of Rta ? ” 

If Varuna, as a prominent feature of “Aryan” 
culture in Madhya-desa, must he assigned so comparatively 
late a date, it is not very likely that the immeasurably 
ancient conception of ^ia, as also dominantly in vogue 
there, was any earlier. , ' 

' What I suggest as a possible view of the origins and 
developments in this connection may be briefly sketched 
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thus, First we have mankind, say in the Moon-worship 
staj'e of Melano-Leukochroic times throughout the ‘Old 
Mediterranean World, realizing that the Kosraos had 
developed in volution out of a precedent state of Chaos ; 
the immutable order associated with the former being 
represented by some arcliaean word which we may take 
to have been the etymon in that Old Mediterranean 
World for the eventual expression and kindred forma- 
tions. This change from Chaos to Kosmos had of course 
its own particular legend in Mythology. Probably its 
earliest form is to be_ found in the nebulous traditions, 
with which all Antiquity was obsessed, of a mighty strug- 
gle between those forces which in “ Babylonia ” became 
personified as Tiawath, or Tiaraat, and the earlier of 
the great beneficent Gods. Then we come to the secon- 
dary applications of this original conception — applications 
based on one** concrete and historical, but eventually only 
dimly remembered, events. The first of these was doubt- 
less what is traditionally known as the Titanomachia. 
That, I suggest (somewhat like our own recent Great War 
or Armageddon), was really a far-flung and long-enduring 
struggle to the death betweem the forces of Culture, 
Liberty, Lofty Ideals, and Good genei-ally (represented by 
what we may sliortly style the Zeus regime of the Rosy- 
Blond race in Llhodo-Leukochroia), and the forces of 
Kultur, Oppression, Base Ideals, and Evil generally, based 
on Involutionary Developments, represented by the then 
representatives of the Kassite race, say in Asia Minor on the 
eastern borders of Rhodo-Leukochroia. This we may call 
the first-known upheaval of Barbarism against Culture, or 
what is popularly called Civilization. I prefer “ Culture ' ’ 
as the antithesis to “ Barbarism,” because Barbarisip 
was often civilized. It may, of course, be said that 
Barbarism is also often cultured. That is true, in a sense 
— as witness modern Prusso-Germany. But the Culture 
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of Barl)ai'ism is usually mimetic — usually a veneer— 
not o'l'igiaal or organically innate like that of the higher 
races. In other words— and this is the real -difference 
between the two— the Culture of the Culture-races is 
always (Evolutional, while that of Barbarism is always 
iwvolutional. To distinguish the one from the other, I 
call the Culture of the Culture-races, “ Culture,,” and that 
of Barbarism “ Kultur.” To tliis tremendous conflict 
all the associations connected witli the original still 
mightier struggle between Kosmos and Chaos, between 
Order and Disorder, gradually attached ; and the legend 
of the Titanomaehia, so metamorphosed, also found its 
way into Mythology. The next great assault upon dSvili- 
zation by Barbarism was that which Agade seems to have 
been threatened with, when she invoked the assistance of 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turauia, or let us say Early Mitanni, and 
when Sharru-(il and Shar-Gani-Sharri were sent to her aid. . 
That also found its way into Mythology, and got mixed 
up with the older and mightier Titanomaehia, and the still 
earlier and still more stupendous struggle between the 
Great Gods and Tiaw'ath, between Kosmos and Ohaos. 

When, for instance, after the establishment of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, Babylon the city w'as founded 
(possibly not till the reign of Khilinmur-abi), Babylon’s 
local god, Amaruduk, Marduk, or Merodach, became head 
of the TigrO'Euphratean pantheon — the gods of all the 
other incorporated city-stivtes acknowledging his supre- 
macy. Then, what Homer later on did for Zeds and all 
the divine and other personifications of Greek, or rather 
Mediterranean, Mythology, was done in those early days 
by some Babylonian genius (np doubt under royal auspices) 
for Merodach and all the divine and other personifications 
of Tigro-Euphratean Mythology— Merodach,, like Zeds, 
being confusedly identified with all the divine and ol^r 
super-beings of the then past, and of course, with ihetn^ 

5 
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getting the credit for everything big and grand and 
impressive. 

But the super-people from whom the Babylonians 
had received their distinctive Culture were the Ehodo- 
Leuko-Turanians, or more probably that concentrated 
essence of them which is known as the Mitannians, and 
who were. really the Imperial Mitannians. And their 
Culture — so far as it was not Turanian — had originated 
out of Rhodo-Leukochroia in the old Mediterranean West 
With it had come, not indeed this Indo-“ Aryan ” word 
jRta, but the Rhodo-Leukochroic etymon out of which 
jBto originated. That is why, in the Mitanni of the 16th 
or 15th century B.C., and throughout Syria (Naharin, Zahi, 
and Kharu) where she then held sway previous to the 
conquests of the 18th Dynasty Pharaohs, we find so many 
names beginning with what is represented by the syllable 
Arta — e.g., Artamanya and Artas-mmara, or Artas- 
iwmra. Moreover, as the Assyrians received their Culture 
from the same Rhodo-Leuko-Turaniau source, and as the 
Medes, though identical in a later age Avith the Mitannians, 
also owed part of their Culture to the Assyrians, and as 
the ancient Persians owed their Culture (such as it was) 
to the Assyrians and the Medes, that is why we find 
names of this kind amongst the Medes and the Persians. 
That is M^hy we find the Indians possessed of their jKfa, and 
the Sakhs or Saghs of later AiryO-Turan, or Central Asia, 
possessed of their Asha. Hence also the latters’ 'Religion 
of Asha, and the reason w^hy some of them called 
themselves the AsJmvo-JDanghav^, or “ People of Asha. 
This also .was really the meaning of Artaioi, the name 
which scholarship mistakenly thinks was borne by the old 
Persian ethnos. 

For Rtit, Arta and Asha, are all variants — amongst 
different communities, in different countries, and in diff- 
erent ages — of one and the same original word. 
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Nex*t let us consider the Babylonian name Thauatik, 
or Tauth^^Tiantat, or TiawcUh, sometimes called M^nimu 
Tl'jkwath, Goddess of the Sea, apparently as the- source of 
life in the primitive days when Chaos ruled. In the 
early stages of the history of the Barth, the seas were in 
fact shallow ; and also in fact it was there, not on the land 
areas, that organic forms of life had their hun^ble begin* 
nings. Speaking of quotations by Eusebius and others 
from Berosus on the subject of the Babylonian Stoif of 
Creation, or the Fight between Bel and the Dragon, 
Dr. Theophilus (>. Pinches says — 

“ AccorJina: to this (^haldaean writer, f.liero was a woman named 
Omoroea, or iti (>1ial<iaeau, Thalatth (apparetitly a mistake for 
Thauatth, Tiawath), vvhose name was equivalent to the Greek 
Thalassa, the sea. It. was she who had in her charge all the 
strange creatures then existing {The lielitjim of Babyloma and 
Assyria^ 190(>, j). 41). 

Evidently— though they seem to have had a curious 
way of enshrining tlieir knowledge — the Babylonians were 
not wholly ignorant of Geology, Avith its eras and sub- 
periods, their Hora and faunas — and in particular, no doubt, 
of those mighty monsters of the prime, the Theropodaand 
the Sauropoda, and the even earlier Amphibians. This 
“ Chaldaean ” word Thalatth Ixas much too great a 
resemblance to classical ThaUma to please Dr. Pinches’ 
sense of the eternal and untouchable fitness of things. 
Indeed, that sense seems to be nothing less than shocked, 
if not outraged. But, just because of Dr. Pinches’s 
prejudices in favour of a scholar’s ideal of Greece with 
her word Thalasna, why should we accept the suggestion 
that the Chaldaeans (not being Hellenes) could have 
had no such word as Thalatth, meaning the same 
thing as Babylonian Thamtth, or TauthS,, nnA. Greek 
ThaUma, and that when BerSsua wrote Thalatth^ he 
mtist have been thinking of Thaimtlh,' for whioh 
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Thalatth was therefore obviously a mistake? In view 
of all that I have advanced about ancient 'Etymons 
in old-world Melano-Leukochroia and Rhodo-Leukochroia, 
out of which some words developed and remained in 
Europe, while others, developing from the same source, 
went east with the Rhodo-Leukochroic migrants, or even 
with the Amorites who settled in Yadai in Naharin, 
are we not equally entitled — and is it not quite as 
reasonable — to assume that once upon a time, in the 
remote past, there flourished in Rhodo-Leukochroia, or 
perhaps even in earlier Melano-Leukochroia, some hoary 
old etymon out of which both Greek Thalussa and 
Babylonian and Chaldaean Thauatih and Thalatth deve- 
loped independently — the former remaining in Europe, 
e.g., in Greece and the Aegean, and the latter turning up 
in Akkad and Chaldaea ? This, at any rate, is what I 
now suggest was not only possibly hut even quite probab- 
ly th<i case in this connection. In any event, we may 
take it that in this way, if not Chaldaean Thalatth, at 
least Akkadian Thauatth, developed out of the same 
archaean etymon in the old Mediterranean West that 
Greek Thalassa had developed out of, but had gone east, 
instead of remaining in the west, like Thalassa. 

Two other subjects about which all of us-— not even 
excepting our authorities— seem still to have something 
to learn, are the origins of Assyria and the Assyrians, 
and the biblical name “ Nimrod. ” W’hat we now know 
regarding the origins and early history of the Kashshi, 
or Kassi, enables us to revise our own oldfashioned ideas 
in these connections, and even perhaps to tell our more 
or less pontifical professors something of which possibly 
even they have heretofore been solemnly ignorant. 

In Gen. x. 8-11 we read — 

“ And Cnsh begat Nimrod : he began to be a mighty one in the 
earth. He was a mighty hunter before the LORD ” (by which 
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estpression Ezra, or whatever that name stands for, essays to beguile 
us in\o tlai belief that the original text had the name YAHVEH, but 
that it was too holy to be allowed to stand in ^that form); where- 
fore it is said, Even as Nimrod tlu* mighty hunter l>efore the LORD. 
And the beginning of his kingdoni was Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. Out of that land .went 
forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, etc. 

As Babel heads the list of these remotely old cities, this 
verse was plainly written by somebody who was under 
the impression Avhich did j'radually grow iip, that Babylon 
was perhaps the first city that civilized man had ever 
built. We know now, however, that its origin was not 
really as remote as has hitherto been believed. It iseems 
to have been founded not earlier than circa B. C. 2060 — 
and thus was much younger than say Accad, or AgadS, 
which is })ut third in the list. 

In his The Old Tcslatacal in the Lighl of the Histof'i- 
ent Records and Lcgcadn of AnHyria and Bahytouia, at 
pp. 12Gc/ neg., I’rofessor Pinches, we are told, has shown 
that — 

“ his ” (i.'*. NinirodV) “ name is a reiKleriiiir ef that of Merodach. 
Ill Sumerian Merodach was called Amaruduk or Auiuriidii, and in 
the .\ssyro-Hahvlouian lanf^ua^e, Marduk. by a jiroeess familiar to 
jihilologists the sufHx ‘ nk ’ was dro])jtt‘d and the rendering became 
Marad. The Hebrews added ‘ni’ — ‘ iii-niarad, ’ assimilating the 
name to a certain extent to the ‘ niphal forms ’ of the Hebrew 
verbs and making a change in conformity with the genius of the 
Hebrew language ” ifMi/lhn of Jiabi/loHut and Junyria, by Donald A. 
Mackenzie, j). 277). 

This sounds very learned, and has doubtless much 
impressed some. To me, however, it seems rather 
painfully forced. Had the facts been as here stated, the 
responsible party would no doubt have been Ezra (or 
tfhoerer that name connotes) in the 5th oentury B. 0., 
when much of past historj’ was deliberately re-written, 
and brazenly misrepresented, with a view to glorifying. 
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the name Yahveh, and to advancing the status^ of the 
Jews. But even that is not particularly likely. ‘For 
the problem would still confront us — Why was not 
Ezra consistent, or at least more circumspect ? Why are 
the names “ Berodach-Baladan ” in 2 Kings, xx. 12 
(see' also 2 Chron. xxxii. 31), and “ Merodach-Baladan ” 
in Isaiah, xjcxix. 1, and “ Merodach ” in Jeremiah, L. 2, 
suffered to remain untampered with ? Had the genius 
of the Hebrew language tended in the direction stated 
in the one case (the Genesis case), it would probably, if 
not surely, have also tended in the same direction in these 
other cases. But it does not. Besides, why should a nmon 
be assimilated to rerbal forms, ‘ niphal ’ or otherwise ? 

Why, then, cannot we simply go back to bed-rock 
facts and probabilities, and explain the name “ Nimrod ” 
thus ? In “ Akkadian ” (*.e., in late Kassite times pro- 
bably “Babylonian”), Nim, or Wolf whence 

the well-known territorial name Num-Ma, which thus 
really means “ Wolf-Land ” — in Hittite found as Si-Nim, 
or Si-Num — the old-time name of the far-stretching 
country, often hilly and at places wildernessy, which lay 
indefinitely to the east of Agade and Sumer, and included 
Kasshu, or Elam. Further, Itod, we know, means “ Race.” 
See the ancient name Jlarodians, or “ Mountain -Race, ” 
from Sarmatian Ala, “ Mountain,” and Rod, “ Race.” T his 
is also the^meaning of the last-mentioned word in present 
Russian and the Slavic languages generally,' and was 
probably its meaning in ancient Medic — for the Nor- 
thern- Medes were in fact the ancestors of the Sauro- 
Matai, or Sar-Matai — Sauro, here, being akin to Slavic 
Severe, “ Northern,” and Matai of course equating with 
Medes. 

Then why not regard “Nimrod” as an ancient 
literary personification of the original Rgssite “ Wolf- 
Race” (in Airyanian Fehrkavd-Danghavd) of old-time 
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N-mn^Ma, or Si-AUm, manipulated, of course, and made 
tise'of b>y “ Ezra ” for his own patriotic and kahhalistio 
ends ? 

Lastly, why accept unexamined the statement that 
ft was out of Shinar (Sflmer) that Asshur went when he 
“builded Nineveh”? We may, I submit, take it as a 
fact that the original ethnic elements whiph went to 
the composition of the Assyrians (who are meant by 
“ Asshur ”) were, at least to a considerable extent, the 
aboriginal denizens of wild old Kassitic Nutn-MU, or 
Si-Nim, i.e., rehrk-ani, or “ Wolf-Lands.” That w'ould 
suffice to explain the description of Nimrod as a 
“ mighty hunter.” It would also explain the *extra- 
ordinarily savage and cruel character of the Assyrians 
— veritable protagonists of “ Schrecklichkeit.” Of 
course, however, this in no way excludes the possibility 
— in my belief the fact — that at one time Assyria 
received vast ethnical accessions from the quoM 

rosv-blond Rhodo-Leuko-TurAnians of Mitanni and its 

♦ 

geographical environs, and also, no doubt, from the multi- 
tudinous Aamu, settled or roving about everywhere. 
Nothing is more probable than that, on the break-up of 
Mitanni, nil the Mitannians and Rhodo-Leuko-TQrftnian 
Umman-Maudft did not migrate, or were not deported, 
east of Zagros, there to develop later on into the historical 
Northern-Medes. We can be very sure t hat aome of them 
— ^and many Aamfl too — found their way into, and were 
enthusiastically welcomed by, the various ethnic elements 
of the community which was destined to develop into the 
State historically known as ” Assyria,”) Moreover, the 
“building” of Nineveh — at least its greatness, aftpr it 
had been made the capital, — was a comp-iratively recent 
event ; and, as the AamQ of Arftrn and eisewhere were 
originally the worshippers of Aa, the Moon, subsequently 
callcid Akhu, Affhu, or Ahu (=8iB), and eventually, witti 
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the rise ol' Sun-Worship, transmuted into Alchn-B.a, 
Aghu-JRa, or Ahu-Ba, whence was evolved the fam'iliar 
Asshur (conventionally associated with the Assyrians as 
believed in Orthodox circles to have been “ Semites ”) ; it 
was really the “ Asshurites,” not the “ Nimrodites,” who 
“ builded Nineveh” — for, by that expression, is certainly 
not to be understood the mere founding of the obscure 
little city that Nineveh was at first. Thus we see how, 
in “ Ezra’s ” hands, this little verse represents the distor- 
tion (the deliberate jumbling up) of more racial traditions 
and more ages than one. 

And what, in this connection, are we to gather from 
the passage — 

“the land of Assyria... and the land of Nimrod in the entrances 
thereof {Micah, v. 6) ? 

Does “in the entrances thereof” refer to Assyria, 
or to the land of Nimrod r And does Micah 
mean two distinct countries, or only one ? In terms, two 
separate lands are spoken of ; and though, by “ land of 
Nimrod, ” the prophet may here have been alluding to 
Shinar (whether Akkad or Silmer), or even to Assyria 
itself, yet it is quite likely that the real facts were 
well known to the people whom Micah was addressing, 
and also there is nothina to prevent us from concluding 
that Micah himself was perfectly well acquainted with 
old Nmi-Ma, and was really thinking of and alluding to 
that country. 

We have to thank “Ezra” for not a few of the 
puzzles to be found in many of the statements of the Old 
Testament. 

In a former paper I spoke of the Hittites having had 
something to do in a mysterious way with the downfall 
of the first •Babylonian Monarchy in the 18 th century 
B.C. So far as is yet known, the earliest mention of this 
strange but once influential race is said to be contained in 
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the records of Amenemhat 1, founder of the celebrated 
12fti Bomic (Theban) dynasty, whose regnal period 
(as I now have reason to believe) was B. C. 1989|ff- 
1972J||. He is also known as 8ehetep-Ab-Rft. It 
was just about then that those great and at first peace* 
ful (and apparently guileless) inroads into Ehem from 
the North-East were in progress, which ultimately result- 
ed in what, as well popularly as in professedly learned ‘ 
circles, has hitherto usually been referred to as the 
“HyksSs Domination.” Not that the Hittites (called 
by the Romiu the Kheta) were the Ilyksbs : but they were 
certainly very much involved in the movement generally 
associated with that name, as also were the Atnorites, 
the Aamu, and the ‘JAr-Aamtl, ‘Abr~ A&mQ, or Abramites 
(the real and only Hebrews), and doubtless many other 
lesser ethnoi besides. 

In those distant days the Mitannians — the matured 
flower and concentrated essence of the Rhodo-Leuko- 
Tdranian race — were, and seemingly for centuries had 
been, the Over- Lords of everybody within a very wide 
geographical radius. We have already seen how, both 
de jure and de facto, they had become the rulers of 
Akkad and SQmer. In addition, they were the ac' 
knowledged Suzerains of the Amorites of Ja-Q-di, or 
Yadai, of the Aamu tribes settled or roving every- 
where, and of the Hittites— at least the Hittites of 
Naharin and southern Syria. At one time an outstanding 
personality named Rhiau, who seems to have been one of 
their monarchs, was possessed of such world-wide 
sway that memorials of his greatness have been 
discovered at places so far apart as GebelSn and 
elsewhere in Ehem, Baghdad on the Euphrates, and 
even under a Mykenaean wall in the palace of Enfissos 
in Erete. One of his official names, says Prof^Mor 
Breasted {BM. of Eg., p. 2li), was ^Embraoetr .of 
6 
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Lands” and his constant title upon his scaral]^ and 
cylinders is “ Euler of Countries.” . ^ 

In brief, politically, culturally, militarily, and in every 
other respect, the Mitannians were just then Chief of the 
Nations, at least throughout Western Asia. This tremen- 
dous fact was expressed in the style and title which they 
adopted, and by which all races and nations knew them, 
i. e., Hek-Khaa-Khetu, signifying “ Eulers of Foreign Coun- 
tries,” identical, no doubt^ with Khian’s official designa- 
tion just noticed. This, however, means that we shall 
now have to revise our former ideas regarding Tidal King 
of Nations. Had he been king of Mitanni, and therefore 
Suzerain of Western Asia, he would hardly have been in 
Kadur-Lagamar’s train. But he was in this subordinate 
position. Therefore it is probable that he was only the 
ruler of some comparatively petty region in Naharin or 
thereabouts which it is difficult at present to identify. 
It is to Manetho (as preserved by Josephus) that we 
are indebted for the longstanding but erroneous 
name Myksbs, said to mean “Shepherd Kings.” But 
from Manetho we also get the information that it 
was only in the vulgar Egyptian, or Coptic, tongue that 
• 806 ' signified “ shepherds.” In the language of the old 
Eorniu there was no such word. They had, however, the 
word Shasu, and Sbs may have been a corrupted deriva- 
tive from that. Also Manetho supplies yet anotjier 
etymology. It seems that, in hieroglyphics, Euk signified 
“ Captives,” and we are also told that, in conventional 
parlance, the Eorniu called all their foreign enemies 
“ Captives ”— not necessarily implying that they were 
actually prisoners. It was a phrase— that was all. Now^ 
it appears that in the first regnal year of Seti I, of the 
19th Eomic, Dynasty, there was another invasion of 
Khem from the same north-eastern direction— this time 
by people correctly describable as Shasm. Seti I expelled 
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tl^m, but not before they had wrought a lot of damage 
and sb behaved as to earn the bitter and undying 
hatred of the RomiO. Probably, thereforej it was in 
memory of these last events that popular consciousness 
in “ Egypt ” (not “ Khetn *’) coined the expression 
meaning thereby “Captives” in the sense above 
mentioned. Meanwhile, the whole world-»leamed and 
unlearned alike — has unthinkingly applied this term to 
those other mightier and more illustrious folk who 
(whether personally or by their agents, the subject ethnoi 
above referred to) made the much earlier and much more 
serious inrofids in the early days of the 12th Dynasty. 

As already stated, it was really the Mitannian Hek- 
Khas-Khetu who were the supreme originators and direc- 
tors of that great movement. If, however, as seems un- 
doubted, peoples of Hittjte nationality or affinities actually 
took part in it, the explanation is to be found in the 
fact that, like the Amorites, the Aamu, and other ethnoi 
and communities throughout Western Asia, the Hittites 
were still, as they seem to have been for centuries 
then past, subjects (and willing and even proud subjects 
at that) of the Imperial State in the North. Indeed 
we know that Senwosri II’s queen, Nefert (B. C. 
1893m-1874f|*), was a Hittite. It is said, too, that a 
portrait of Senwosri III (B. C. 1871^*1-1837^), 
doubtless Nefert’s son, reveals him as of the same racial 
type. 

Eventually, as we know, the Hek-Khds-Khetu threw 
off the mask that they had l^een wearing, and seized the 
entire realm. When this was, exactly, we have no means 
of ascertaining. We know, however, that the 12th 
Dynasty came to an end in B. C. 1778J^, or say 
B. C. 1779. If, therefore, the S^k-Khm-lShetu Domina* 
tion began before that epoch, it must have endured at 
least throughout the two centuries which stretched between 
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the close of the 12th dynasty and the accession of 
Aahmes I, the liberator of his country, circa B.O. 1680. 
Ordinarily, the 12th-17th dynasties in the Thebaid had 
not been very much affected by the Domination. Yet, 
strange to say, it was an act of specially calculated 
tyranny and insult, exercised by Apepi, the Sek-Khas- 
Khetu Soveseign in lower Khem, circa the end of the 
17th century B.O., at the expense of his Theban vassal, 
Seken-en-Ra I of the 17th dynasty, which induced that 
patriot and his spirited successors (Seken-en-Ra II, 
Seken-en-Ra III, and Kernes, the father of Aahmes I), 
to resist the oppressors, and even to attempt their ex- 
pulsion — a course which, as we now know, eventually 
(probably to their own intense and joyous surprise) 
turned out to be gloriously successful. The prestige, 
however, of the Hek-Khas- Khetu, and even their actual 
suzerainty in the North (Naharln, Zahi, Kina^lii, 
and Kharu), lasted up till very nearly the middle of the 
16th century B. 0. To be precise, it was in Thothmes Ill’s 
42nd regnal year — B. 0. 1460 — that that mighty genius 
utterly broke their military power at Kadesh-on- 
Orontes. Till then they had been accorded, as of 
yore, all the honours of their age-long Overlordship by the 
Hittites, the Amorites, and the Aamu of the North : but 
after that disastrous day — when, as a dominant power, their 
name vanished for ever from the pages of history — the 
international politics of these subject 'races and States 
assumed, if not a more simplified, at least a perfectly new, 
aspect. No longer were they pulled in clirectly opposite 
ways by the conflicting diplomacy of two Imperial 
Super-States — two rival candidates for their allegiance 
— Khem and Mitanni. Henceforth they only had to 
estimate the necessity or otherwise of paying at least 
formal homage to the Pharaohs, and the best way 
of promoting their own interests aQiidst the mUiely 
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metamorphosed, though still by uo means easily inter- 
preted, conditions of the times. With the crash of Impeiial 
Mitanni — the irreparable smashing of the military might 
of the Hek-Khm-Khetu at Kadesh-ou-Orontes— the 
very heavens seemed to have fallen. Not the stellar 
splendours of the midnight sky had been more impressive 
than the glory of that illustrious race. . Not the 
great mountains in the north, not Earth itself, had 
appeared more stable than their power and prestige. 
For a time they had even held aspiring young Assyria 
on leash. And now, like the morning mist, they had 
disappeared ! They were nothing but a sacred memory 
— a dazzling dream ! But never, throughout recorded 
time, was sacred memory, or dazzling dream, turned 
so brilliantly to practical account, as was this memory, 
this dream, of Imperial Mitanni — of the illustrious 
Hek-Khas-Khelu — of the Hpkabs, as Jews and Gentiles, 
learned and unlearned, have ever heretofore styled 
them — by their quondam subjects, the ancient Amorites 
of Ja-a-di or Yadai in Naharin, now better known 
to the still very much blinded world as the Beth 
Yahudeh, House of Judah, or Jews, supposed by everyone 
to be Semitic, and Hebraic, and Israelitish — but in reality 
no more Semitic, nor Hebraic, nor Israelitish, than the 
Laplanders can claim to be. 

Not very long, however, after Thothmes Ill’s decisive 
triumph at Kadesh-on-Orontes — certainly before the col- 
lapse of Khem’s own empire in the North — Mitanni, as 
such, passes for ever out of the picture of the past ; the 
Hittites, operating from the obscurely situated centre of 
their national power in the depths of Asia Minor, 
assume a prominent position in our field of vision ; only, 
however, to be very effectually ousted by Aesyria, who 
suddenly, in the character of a military and a^ressiTe 
Power, attains a stage df developimnt which th^nghjly 
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si/larms even the greatest arid most solidly established of 
^ier neighbours, and eventually secures for her H position 
Of world-supremacy ; and in course of time — after the 
lapse of several centuries, full of portentous and soul- 
stirring events — we begin to hear of Media and the 
Northern Medes, merely our old friends Mitanni and the 
Mitannians resurrected under another name, in another 
country, and amidst world-conditions of a nature wholly 
different from those which have hitherto been engaging 
our attention. 

The fact above, revealed, that at least for an indefinite 
nurgber of centuries Mitanni hfid been the most powerful 
and the most cultured State in the Civilized World, at any 
rate within the limits of Western Asia, and that, during 
all those centuries, not only the Hittites of Nahariri, but 
the Amorites of Yadai, the multitudinous Aamu, and 
many other less important communities as well, had 
willingly and proudly acknowledged the Keh-Khm-Khetu 
as their Overlords, sheds a new and informing light on 
the intensely bitter, but otherwise somewhat mysterious, 
if not unaccountable, feelings cherished by the Amorites 
lor the Pharaohs, as preserved in Romic records (see the 
Tel-el- Amarna Tablets), and on the unexampled tenacity 
and ceaselessness of their intrigues against Khem 
throughout Nsharin, Zahi, and Kharu. Hitherto, reading 
the correspondence in those Tablets ; feeling that the 
Pharaohs were perfectly justified in their policy as 
regards the North, in view of what they had once 
experienced at the hands of the Hek-Khas^Khetu, and 
that, apart from that justification, Khem’s dealings 
with the Amorites and others in the conquered 
territories were on the whole strikingly magnanimous ; 
loathing the repeated treacheries and deceits of 
the Amorites ; and out of all sympathy with their 
venomous hatred of the Romiu, and what se^ed to 
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be their utterly unreasonable ill^oonditionednesa and 
restlessnees ; we have ever had an insuperable difficalty 
in understanding the Amorite attitudes and In finding 
any solid and lasting excuse for it. But now, realizing 
how long-established, perfectly genuine, and boundless 
was the respect in which they held their Suzerains, the 
Eek-KhSs-Khetu, it is comparatively easy to comprehend 
bow, in their eyes, the glory and rights and prestige 
of these their natural Overlords were everything, and 
those of the Pharaohs were absolutely nothing ; and 
how, in a sense, they w'ere perfectly bana-fide in their 
belief that tliey were justified in doing anything to main- 
tain the position of the Heh-Khds-Khetu, and to foil 
the ambitions and upset the arrangements of the rival, 
and, as they deemed, unrighteously aggressive Pharaohs. 
And, in the same way, tlieso revelations also ex- 
plain the feelings of intense, even religious, veneration 
on the part of the later people of Judah, and the still 
later Jews for the Eyksds — under w'hich name they are 
still rememliered — whom they ever afterwards looked 
bitck upon, not only as a pre-eminently Royal dock, but 
even as a Holy race, from whom, indeed, they claim to 
be in part descended — iiot only their royal status as an 
alleged tribe, but also their arrogated holiness as a people, 
l)eing traceable to this ancient and renowned source. From 
the foregoing facts and considerations one thing, great and 
new, emerges and is abundantly clear. The political and 
military Power heretofore commonly called “ the HyksOs” 
was in reality the Mitannians. Indeed, from now on- 
wards, we shall have to pension off this old name 
“ HyksOs.” 

I concluded my last paper with a reference to 
" Babylonian Culture,” though I did not pursue the 
subject, but said I would revert to it. I do so now. 
What really was Babylonian Culture ” ? The pbmse, or 
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soiinething implying the ideas connoted by it, has long 
had a prominent position in text-books, whether* regarded 
as authoritative for the time being, or merely in the 
nature of gramophonic reproductions of current conven- 
tional dogmas. In endless varieties of style and treatment 
we have been told, over and over again, that for many 
succeeding centuries the Civilization in vogue throughout 
at least Western Asia, and, to a certain extent, even far 
beyond those limits, was essentially and basically “ Baby- 
lonian,” i.e., Babylonian in the peculiar sense already 
noted. It has been rubbed into us that — especially from 
say^the 20th century B.C. right up to the close of the 
period of Kassite ascendancy in Karduniash — “Baby- 
lonian Culture” was dominant all over the regions 
mentioned. Even during the period when Khem main- 
tained her empire in the North (in Khsru, Zahi, Kinahhi, 
and Naharin) right up to the Euphrates, the Culture 
locally in vogue amongst the Amorites, Naharin-Hittites, 
and other communities biblically referred to loosely as the 
Oanaanites, was “ Babylonian Culture.” Contemporary 
Eastern Mediterranean Culture was confined for the most 
to its own limits ; while, though, to some extent, Bomic 
Culture was indeed to be met with, principally amongst 
the Bomic garrisons, and in that half-Bomic colonial 
community which is better known to us as the Hebro- 
Israelites of Northern Palestine, the influences originating 
from Khem were political and commercial rather than 
cultural in the usual sense. And in all these references 
to “ Babylonian Culture,” so found in current text-books 
as aforesaid, the writers have never been otherwise than 
perfectly and complacently convinced that what they 
called “ Babylonian Culture” was in veritable fact Baby- 
lonian in their own peculiar sense — save of course, that 
at the back of their minds lay the prevalent belief that 
Babylonian Culture had once upon a time, in the remote 
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past, ^nd in some obscure and complex way, developed 
out of an older Culture usually called SRmerian. 

If we are to accept the teaching of Prof. A. H. Sayoe, 
the original inhabitants of “ Babylonia ” were — 

“a race which we will term Sumerian . Its members spoke 
agglutinative malects, and the primitive civilization of Babylonia was 
their creation.” • 

In those remote days, he says, the three chief citiee 
were Eridii, Ur, and Nippur: but there seems some 
reason to think that Ur was a colony of Nippur. The 
culture which emanated from Eridu was wholly different 
from that radiating from Nippur. The former was prac- 
tical and cosmopolitan : the latter occult and magical. 

“ But a time came when the Semite had absorbed the culture of 
his Sumerian teacl'ers and had established kingdoms of his own in the 
future Babylonia. For untold centuries he lived in intermixture with 
the older |) 0 |)ulation of the country, and the two races re-acted on each 
other. A rni.xcd people was the result, with a mixed language and 
a mixed form of religion.” 

« « « . • 

“ Sargon was the founder of the lirst Semitic empire in Asia” 
{^HaiyloiiiariK and jlssyriann. The Semitic Series, 191 4, pp. 3, 5, 8). 

Sumerian and Semite — my Xantho-Thranian and 
Near-Eastern Mclano-Leukochroian — to which, of course, 
must be added the Kassitc strain. No mention what- 
ever of that immigrant quasi rosy-hlond stock to whom 
I generally refer under the name of the Bhodo-Leuko- 
Turanians. Hence, according to 8ayce, Babylonian 
Civilization was dual (p. 8) — though modified, of oouise, 
by eventual Kassite influences. Shortly, it may be said 
that Sayce is as fervent a devotee as any of our 
other specialists of the cult which looks • upon the 
“ Babylonian ” as a Sflmero-Semite in the old orthodox 
sense, with a tinge of EAssite blood in his veins ; ilpcm 
7 
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the “ Assyrian ” as even naore of a Semite than the 
Babylonian; and upon the Chaldaean as probably a 
Semite too! 

Nevertheless, there are many prominent Assyriologists 
besides Sayce. And, as it was impossible for these learned 
gentlemen entirely to overlook that ./air, or blond, element 
which, aij one time, was undoubtedly present in the Tigro- 
Euphratean community, we are solemnly presented with 
the dogma that, so far as the Babylonians were neither 
Sflmerian nor Kassite, they .were Amorites, that is to say 
Western Semites. The idea is both baseless and ridiculous. 
.Of course there were Amorites in Babylonia — even Amo- 
rite settlers. With them had come their patron deity 
Hadad, or Tiimmon — to the Babylonians known as Amurru, 
“ the Amorite.” There were even “ districts of the Amo- 
rites,” e.g., one beyond the “ Syrian settlements,” outside 
the walls of Sippara. Tt was under the special protection 
of AmQrru’s consort, Jsratu, or Asherali, called by the 
Sflmerians Nin-Marki, “ Mistress of the Amorite land.” 
But very obviously all this only goes to show that the 
Babylonians themselves were not either Amorites, or 
Western Semites. Probably Sayce maybe acquitted of this 
particular heresy and absurdity — if we may call a dogma 
of the Ultra-Orthodox a heresy. But even his views and 
statements are not always sound. Witness what he says 
about Sargon of Agade — who certainly represented neither 
a Semitic ethnos nor a Semitic culture, but an ethnos 
and a culture that were superposed upon Semitic Agade. 
Witness also what he sa.vs about the divine-name Yahveh 
having been known at an early date in Babylonia in the 
form Yahu-m (pp. 190, 227). Here, Yahu (with or with- 
out the final >«) is not Yahveh, which probably did not 
even arise "in Israel till a comparatively late date. It is 
the Amorite divine-name — FsAii, or V&u, of JA-Q-di, or 
Yad&i. 
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So again I ask : What really was this “ Babylonian 
Culture ” ?. In the first place, we must distinguish be- 
tween Agade and Sumer. In Sumer, of course, there was 
a very noticeable foundation of old Sumerian culture. 
But, as regards originally Melano- Leukodermic Agad6, 
I doubt whether, there, Sumerian culture was in vogue at 
all, except perhaps as an interesting tinge, due to its 
territorial proximity to, and its political and other con- 
nection with, Sumer. 

To any one who is in sympathy with my general views 
on the subject of Eace- and Culture-Origins and Develop- 
ments, as set forth from time to time in papers previously 
contributed to this Journal, there can he only one, and 
that a very ready, answer to the question just put. Just 
as the Babylonians, say after B. C. 2050, were racially a 
blend of the original Eastern Melano- Loukochroic, or 
Dark-White, or “ Semitic,” inhabitants of Agade and the 
qumi Rosy-Blond followers of Sharru-Gl and Shar-Gani- 
Sharri who poured into the country when, at the invitation 
of the Agadeans themselves, those two Rhodo-Leuko- 
TQranian, or let us say Mitannian, celebrities arrived and 
took over the administration of the country, so Babylonian 
Culture was a complex result of the fusion of the Culture 
of the autochthonous A gadeans with the Culture of the 
fair-complexioned, in-coraing supermen from the North. 
Thus it was largely, if not dominantly, Rhodo-Leuko- 
TUr&nian, or Mitannian : and therefore, as such, it was, in 
its origins, largely, if not dominantly Rhodo-Leukoohroic, 
or Mediterranean. 

But when we recognize — as now we can and must 
recognize — ^that, say froni the beginning of the Tauric 
Era about B.C. 4000, right up to ThothraSs Ill’s 
military triumph in B.C. 1460, so far, at least as 
Western Asia was concerned, inclusive for a time even 
of Khem, the Hek-KhSut’Khet& of Rhodo-Leuko-TQiltnia, 
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or say shortly of Mitanni; were an Imperial Race, 
acknowledged by nearly all peoples and nations 
as their Overlords ; and that, throughout the earlier 
centuries of that long period, Rhodo-Leuko-Turania, i.e.^ 
Mitanni, was nothing less than the “ Hub of the 
Universe,” the great “ Distributing Centre ” for all that 
Culture, which has since, in so many divers forms and 
degrees, diffused itself throughout the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere : when we recognize these tremendous facts, do we 
realize what are the necessary implications of such a 
recognition ? 

It means that most .of our ideas regarding the Past 
are utterly wrong; that the picture of Antiquity 
hitherto presented to us by our conventional authorities 
wholly misrepresents the concrete facts of history, and 
ought to he consigned to the lumber-room, if not 
destroyed. It means the resurrection of a buried Empire; 
an Empire probably great<!r and more glorious than that 
of the Hittites, or even Khem, or Babylonia, or Assyria, 
— nay, which for a time was actually the Suzerain of 
all these renowned States ; yet whose extent, power, 
and glory — even the memory of its existence — have 
been, if not completely obliterated, at least mutilated, 
distorted, and well-nigh killed. It means that our ideas 
regarding the “HyksOs,” and regarding Khem as a State 
that was the incarnation of oppression and every form 
of evil, must be cast for ever away. It means that, 
during say the first half of the 16th century B.C., and 
especially perhaps in the reign of Amenhotep IV, the^ 
persistent attitude towards Khem of the seemingly un- 
reasonable and ill-conditioned Amorites of Syria, was not 
altogether without justification, or at least excuse. It 
means that racially, and in connection with the alleged 
historical setting of their past, the Jews are an astounding 
fraud, It means that the extraordinary idSe» 
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wherewith our mentality has hitherto been obsessed, in 
connection with Bace- and Culture-Origins, and the 
direction (hitherto supposed to have been from East to 
West) of the stream of Cultural and Racial Developments 
in the past, will have to be once and for ever discarded, 
and our views in these connections complefehf reversed. 
And lastly, with regard to that enchanting dream, the 
constant contemplation whereof never fails to stir to their 
profoundest depths the rapturous emotions of enthusias- 
tically patriotic Indians like Dr. Das, and even of Vedic 
scholars who perchance are not Indians— the dream of a 
Vedic Age in Sapta-Sindhavah, an “Aryan” India, as the 
radiating centra* whence originally issued everything that 
the world has ever known or imagined of the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful — a last, though doubtless a long 
and lingering, farevi'ell must really now be waved to it. 
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BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

In the course of their development in volution, races 
and nations j)ass through successive stages, corresponding 
to what, in the case of the individual, are known as birth, 
infancy?, childhood, youth, manhood, senility, and death ; 
though of course, throughout these stages, and apart from 
their nsCial incidents, again like the individual, they are 
subject to the innumerable vicissitudes, ordinary and 
eKtrax)rdinary, of life. 

After the once powerful and illustrious Rhodo-Leuko- 
Tflranian race had passed their zenith of maturity, and 
Mitanni, their principal political embodiment, had col- 
lapsed (perhaps owing to a weakening of her vital forces, 
due to old age, but seemingly rather as the re.sult of one 
of life’s vicissitudes — defeat and overthrow), the next 
great organized people to carry on the torch of Culture 
were the Assyrians. We have seen how complex were their 
ethnic origins — partly Kassitic, partly Rhodo-Leuko- 
Tflranian, and partly Near- Eastern Melano-Leukochroic, 
or what we may now call “ Semitic.” Their Culture — the 
essential characteristics and external forms of their 
Civilization — must, to a certain extent, have displayed 
the same diversity ; but there can be little doubt that 
dominantly it was Rhodo-.Leuko- Turanian, i.e., Mitanniau. 
In other words, it was the principal surviving expression 
and representative, in Western Asia, of remoter Rhodo- 
Leukochroio, or .Old Mediterranean, Civilization. 

In the Preface to his interesting and still useful 
Manual of Qmental Antiquities 1906, M. Ernest Babelon 
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explains that, his work deals with ‘‘ all the civilisations of 
tiie ancient East except that of Egypt.” It includes the 
Chaldseans, the Assyrians, the Persians, and the Hittites 
of Syria, Cappadocia, and Asia Minor — besides the Jews, 
Phoenicians, Cypriotes, and Carthaginians. Of course this 
omits several great and famous Eastern civilizations — 
such as those of India and the vast Mongolian, or TdrAnian 
world — though possibly, when M. Babelon speaks of 
the “ anoient East,” he doe.s so in the sense used by 
Hogarth, i.e., meaning practically We-stern .Asia alone. 
But what I wish to invite attention to just now is 
M. Babelon ’s statement that — 

“in these old Eastern eivili.satioiis which lield sway over the world 
before Greece and Home, only two streams of artistic influence are 
I'eally to be traced — tliat which rises in Egypt and that .whiclt issues 
from Assyria ” “ sometimes they opposed or obstinately ex- 

cluded one another ; or else they joiiKMi forces, mingled closely with 
one another, and united their original capacities in a common fund. 
But if th('se varying conditions produced in certain countries a local 
and indigenous art which is neither jiurely I'igyjttian nor purely 
Assyrian, we can always decompose its elements and make a chemical 
analysis of it, so to s])eak ; and, when we have restored to Egypt that 
which properly belongs to her, and to Assyria all that has been 
borrowed from her, we perceive that nothing remains at the bottom 
of the crucible. Thus it may be said that, projHirly speaking, there 
is no Persian art, or Hittite art, or Jewish art, or Phmnician or 
Carthaginian art ; everywhere we find the forms of Egyi)t or those of 
Assyria gr'ouped, mixed, perhaps altered, in proportions which vary 
according to time, environment, and political conditions ” (pp. v-vii). 

If the reader htis followed my previous writings, 
he will remember how I pointed out that, in the remote 
iurcheean days when the Western World was wholly igno- 
rant of the East — in the ages preceding the portentous 
epoch when Rosy- Blond man first migrated into the 
Orient — Civilization in the Mediterranean World passed 
through two principal stages, each of incalculably long 
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duration. The earlier of these two I called the 
Melano-Leukochroic Age : its successor I called the 
Rhodo-Leukochroic Age. I further pointed out how the 
Civilization of ancient Khem (usually /Aw«-called Egypt) 
was a special and local development of the general Civili- 
zation prevalent in the Melano-I.eukochroic Age through- 
out Mediterranean countries. In fact, it was a kind of 
Cultural side-show, remotely situated, and to some extent 
isolated, on the banks of the Nile. I also invited 
attention to the fact that, though this special, local, and 
isolated expression of old Melano-Leukochroic Civiliza- 
tion was subjected to, and indeed considerably modified 
by, influences at times creeping, at times pouring, into 
Khem from outside Rhodo-Leukochroic sources, and 
although, with these modifications, it actually survived 
its great successor, the Civilization of the Rhodo-Leuko- 
chroic Age, and, as a matter of fact, was flourishing 
right up to the day of its destruction by the Ethiopian 
Kassites, the Assyrians, and the Chaldmans, during say 
B.C. 800-000, yet, as compared with the Civilization 
ultimately prevalent throughout the ancient Mediterranean 
World, and the varieties of that Civilization which were 
taken into the East and became rooted in Rhodo-Leuko- 
Tarilnia and Western Asia generally, it was sui generis — 
in short, it was still dominantly a surviving, though 
somewhat arrested, expression of Old-World Melano- 
Leukochroic Civilization. 

All this, I submit, is unconsciously confirmed by M. 
Babelon in his remarks above quoted. 

Is it not now' clear why, if we put aside what M. 
Babelon calls ‘‘ Egyptian ” Civilization, the Civilization 
prevalent throughout ancient Western Asia was what he 
calls “ Assyrian ” Civilization ? 

Is it not clear that, wherever his “mingling of civili- 
zations in a common fund ” occurred, such “mingling ” 
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wm reaJly a blending of the two main Civilizations which 
I cafl Bhodo-Lenkochroic and Melano-Leukochroio ? 

When certain Kassites from Niim-Ma, or KashshG, or 
Elam, first began to polarize ethnically into the begin- 
nings of the State which eventually became Assyria, who 
now can say ? This, at least, we know : that some Hma 
in the 19th century B.C, they had developed .into some 
sort of individuated body-politic, and we even know the 
names of their shadowy early rulers, beginning say with 
Ismi-dagan. But, for a long time — certainly up to the 
days of KhammQr-abi, these “ Nimrodites ’’ (we cannot 
yet style them followers of Asshur ) — were subject politi- 
cally, and probably in every other way, to the Babylonian 
Monarchy. In short, they were not independent rulers, 
but patdais, or priest- viceroys, of the Babylonian King — 
who again, as we now have reason to believe, was himself 
probably but a vassal of the supreme Over-Lord enthroned 
in imperial Mitanni. 

One thing is beyond doubt. These “ Nimrodites ” 
were mt, a.s our text-books say, “ a Babylonian colony.” 
They were noi ” not only a Semitic people, but, apparent- 
ly, also of Semitic-Babylonian stock ” {History of the 
BOfbyloniam and Assyrians, by George Stephen Goodspeed, 
Ph.D., p. 127). I am referring, of course, to the early 
days of their beginnings. Again, ” They seem, however, 
to be of even purer Semitic blood than their Babylonian 
ancestors, and some scholars have preferred to see 
in them an independent offshoot from the original 

Semitic migration into the Mesopotamian valley ” 
{Ibid). All this is wide of the mark. They did, 

true enough, receive into their body-politic a strong 

accession of “Semitic” (or what I call Eastern 

Melano-Leukochroic), i.e., really Aamfl, bloott. But this 
did not take place till some centuries later, as 1 t^all 
explain in due coarse. 

8 
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Whoever they were, they gradually but surely in- 
creased in strength, both economically, as a consequence 
of their commercial activities, and militarily, as an out- 
come of the policy which they seem deliberately to have 
adopted. Practically they were the “ Prussians ” of their 
day — a people whose rulers made War and Efficiency their 
gods, and" deliberately prostituted all the resources of 
Culture to inmlntional uses in glorification of these deified 
personifications, and in advancement of the interests 
of their cold-blooded cults — thus transmuting the reality 
“ Culture ” into the ersatz “ Kultur,” just as in Central 
Europe their modern representatives, following faith- 
fully in their footsteps, have recently been doing — to 
their own thoroughly deserved ruin. At last they threw 
off their allegiance to Babylon, and became independent. 
This appears to have come about during an obscure stage 
of their national existence, after the downfall of the 
Babylonian Monarchy towards the end of thelSth century 
B.C., and during the earlier stages of Kassite rule in 
Babylonia under the Gandash dynasty. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the course of their 
subsequent history, which is now fairly well known. 
Suffice it to remark that they (and doubtless the Kassites 
in KardUniash as well) continued to owe allegiance to their 
age-long and renowned Suzerain, Imperial Mitanni. These 
relations, moreover, lasted till the collapse of Mitanni, 
circa some time in the 14<th century B.C. — perhaps in the 
days of Siibbilulifima, the Hittite King. Nevertheless, 
hardly had fortune freed them from that yoke, when they 
entered upon a violent struggle with Kassite Babylon for 
supremacy — in the course of M'hich victory declared now 
for one side and now for the othOr. 

This, however, was only one aspect of a situation that 
then prevailed throughout the length and breadth of 
Western Asia. With the sagging and disintegration of 
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the §tate to which all races and nations in that part of 
the world had been wont to pay homage and tribute for 
centuries, the keystone had dropped out of the political 
arch. All the more prominent States which hM theretofore 
been vassals of Mitanni — Babylonians, Nimrodites, and 
Hittites — plunged into a scranil)le for the inheritance 
(political supremacy) ; the whole world became.disturbed : 
the subtle-minded Amorites were sadly puzzled as to the 
line of policy they should thenceforth adopt : even the 
multitudinous Aamu, previously content to laze dreamily 
through existence, suddenly awoke to racial and national 
self-consciousness, revealed themselves to an alarmed 
environment as “ politically minded,” and developed a 
spirit of unrest that manifested itself everywhere, but 
especially in the territories round about Moon-worshipping 
Haran. 

Then arose a genius, in the person of Shalmaneser I. 
Directing his encu’gies first against the Hittites, and being 
successful, he considerably extended the power of the 
“ Nimrodites ” to the north-westward : he also reduced 
into possession the whole of Mitanni : and finally, perhaps 
repeating what some of his predecessors had done before, 
he either conquered, or effected a hrilliant “ deal ” with, 
the Aamu world. It is from this time onwards, I submit, 
that the “ Nimrodites ” become noticeably “ Semitic ”, 
that the name “ Assyrians ” becomes properly applicable 
to them, and that “ Asshur ” becomes their tutelar deity, 
and the symbol of their power, ambitions, and ideals. 

It may be remembered that, as explmned in a previous 
paper, the Aarafi had long — in fact, as far back as human 
memory reached— been the principal representatives of 
that cult of Moon- Worship which had dominated say the 
middle stages of the remote old Melano-JBeukochroian 
Age. The Moon had originally been known as 
whence, I suggested, the name of these wonderful people, 
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the Jamu. Afterwards, to that original Aa, the 
khu, ffhu, or hu, meaning “ illustrious prince ” had been 
added, producing the name Akhu, Aghu, or Ahu, otherwise 
called Incidentally it was also associated with AkU, 
or Agu, carrying the idea of “ High.” In that connection 
— i.e., as associated with Moon-Worship — the chief seat 
of the cult* had for centuries been at Ur in Sumer (also in 
Haran), where, under the special name of Nannar, AkhQ 
seems to have been regarded as bi-sexual. Eventually, 
however, it gathered round it a vast accretion of solar 
associations. The further suffix Ba was added ; and the 
name finally appeared as Akhu-Iia, Aghu-Ra, or Ahu^Ma. 
Of this, of course, Asehur was merely a specially and 
locally evolved form, a subsequent adaptation. Does not 
all this suggest to us what was probably the origin of the 
name that is sometimes written Achlmie ? Ra, we know, 
was just a variant of original El. Hence, Akhu-El-Aamu, 
or Akhu-El- Ammi, ? The Aamfl, or the Ammi (ie.. 
People) of Asshur ? In other words, Assyrianized Aamfl. 

Now, I have already fully explained how many of the 
cultural treasures brought out of the Old Rhodo-Leuko- 
chroic Mediterranean World by the Rosy-Blonds when 
they left their ancient Home-land in the West, were 
taken into the distant East by the main flood of migrants 
who eventually settled permanently in AiryavS-Vaeja 
(modern Bokhara). But another aspect of the general 
theory which I am advocating, consists in the submission 
that, at some still rather obscure stage of their national 
career, the Assyrians pushed their power well into the 
East — ^how far cannot at present be stated with any con- 
fidence. But one thing is certain. In view of the fact 
that ancient Indian and Central Asian traditions are full 
of the name Ilf OTtroa— in later Avestan, Ahuras, eventually 
fused into the Mazdeyasnian divine-name Ahura — these 
events could never have taken place until the ** Nimrodit^ '* 
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thdiv^elves had become the “ Asshurites.” This epoch, as 
just explained, I equate roughly with the reign of Shalma- 
neser I — say, in round numbers, B.C. 1310-1280. With 
the expansion of Assyrian power eastwards dt this period, 
went also, of course, the diffusion of “ Assyrian Culture ” 
and the prestige of the divine-name Akku Ra, or Awhur. 

What really was this “Assyrian Culture “•? It was 
the Culture of the Rhodo-L uk<j-'rnranian race, i.e., of 
Mitanni — in other words, a West- Asian modification of the 
Culture of the Old Rhodo-Leukochroic Mediterranean 
World. As I showed in a previous paper, this is clear 
from considerations connected with the design of the royal 
standard of Sargon II (B.C. 722-705). That design 
obviously refers to kosmicul conditions in the Tauric Era — ^a 
stretch of 2156 ' years, ending with 4311,'-*, years from 
the Initial Point or Spheroidal Zero, conventionally 
placed at 0-1 Aries. In other words, the Tauric Era, in 
terms of modern reckoning, was the period (to lie exact) 
B.C. 4004-1848^^. 1’hat certainly was not the age 
of Sargon II, whose standard we are commenting upon. 
Therefore, the only conclusion we can reasonably come to 
is that the design of that standard (though used in 
B.C. 722-705) really perpetuated, for Sargon ’s subjects, 
the memory of the mighty age to which they were thus 
officially told to look back as the epoch of the origin of 
all that they were, ethnically and culturally. 

So much for Assyria, and the spread of her power and 
culture into Central Asia, and even indefinitely farther, 
into the more distant East. 

Pass now to Media and the Northern Medes, or SSr^ 
MsdS — conventionally, in the text-books, represented as 
ethnically identical with, or akin to, the Alryftnians, nr, 
as these are usually called, the Iranmns. They were 
nothing of the kind. They were the direct descendants 
bf the m%rated, perhaps deported, remnants oii tbe 
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disintegrated Mitannians, after the collapse of Mitanni 
some time in the 14th century B.C. Thus, racially, they 
were Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, 

But what about Medic Culture ? There can be little 
doubt that, after Mitanni’s great d^ba>ole, and the uproot- 
ing eti nmaae of her people, the latter must have forgotten 
and lost much, if not the whole, of their Culture. No 
doubt, also — being, as Medes, resettled in Media, more in 
touch with the neighbouring Airyanians to the east of 
them than with any other ethnos— they must, to some 
extent, bAve been subjected to Airyanian influences. But 
again, there can be just as little doubt that it was during 
the period which immediately succeeded B.C. 1300 — when 
Asshur was diffusing her power and culture eastwards — 
that the foundations were really laid of whatever the essen- 
tial Culture was that eventually became known as Medic 
Culture. This, as we saw in a previous paper, is supported 
by considerations connected with a study of what is known 
as the Medic Calendar — Calendars being always a good 
index of racial, or at least of cultural, origins. 

Afterwards — say from the 7th century B.C. and on- 
wards till the migration westwards of the Northern-Medes 
not long after the death of Kyrus in B.C. 529 — Medic 
Culture, customs, manners, and so forth, were consider- 
ably modified by the relations subsisting between the 
Medes and a unique, and wonderful group of communities 
in Central Asia, once, under the name of the Sakhi, 
captives of the Assyrians, but now known as the free 
Sakhs, or Saghs, also as the “ Descendants of the Sakhs,” 
and some of them as the Aahavd-Danghavo, or “ People of 
AahS ” — a fair-complexioned folk, somewhat like the 
Rhodo-Leuko-Tfiranians in personal appearance, and, as 
a matter of fact, to some extent descended from that 
stock — who, issuing from S&khes-ani, or Sakhland, just 
north of Arardhfl and the Araxes river, had established 
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themselves in AirySn ever since say B.C. 700, or B.C. 
600 at latest, and though for some time, at least nomin^dly, 
subjects of the Akhaimenidai, had become (by virtue of 
their character) practically dominant throughout’’ the 
country, economically, militarily, socially, culturally, and 
indeed in every conceivable respect. Some day I hope to 
deal with the origins, the ethos, and the fortunes of this 
remarkable race, as a subject by itself. 

Now, as regards the Ancient Persians. Here again our 
conventional text-books are shockingly misleading. Every 
writer who takes up the subject meekly follows, mincingly 
and primly, in the foot-steps of approved traditional 
“ Scholarship.” Everywhere we are told that racially the 
Persians (ancient Persians, bien eii/endn) were akin to 
the IVIedes : in fact, that they were only another branch 
of the Airyanians. Again I protest : they were nothing 
of the soi't, The ancient Persians were Kephenians, 
i.e., they were descendants of the barbarous Kassi. And 
the Culture that is commonly called “ Persian Culture ” 
was a bizarre mHanye, acquired by an innately mimetic 
race partly from the Airyanians, partly from the Assyrians 
when the.se were pushing into the East, partly from their 
neighbours, the Medes, or resurrected Mitannians, and 
partly from the Sakhs above-mentioned. Never was 
truer observation made than that of M. Babe Ion, above 
noticed, when he stated that there was really no such 
thing as ” Persian Culture.” The materialized expres- 
sions of Art, and the other forms of Culture, that they 
possessed, were borrowed plumage — plumage, moreover, 
that was spoiled in the borrowing, by a bird obviously 
unable to understand the essential meaning of the 
ornaments with which it vaingloriously decked itself. 

Yet another direction in which, in th|s connection, the 
general public — lamentably nebulous-minded in matters of 
this kind — has for long been, and is stBl being, woef^y 
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misled, has reference to what are commonly' called 
the . traditions of IrSn — ever popularly associated with 
Persia, and actually believed by the present inhabitants 
of Persia to be a national and racial possession, 
sxclusively, or at least peculiarly, their own. In the first 
place, the ideas connoted by the names “ Persia ” and 
“Iran” {i^,, “Airyan”) respectively, are as distinct 
and far apart from one another as are the Arctic and the 
Antarctic Seas. Secondly, the present inhabitants of 
Persia are mt descended from the ancient Persians 
— all text-books and orthodox writers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. They are of quite a different racial 
stock or stocks. The ancient Persians, accompanied by 
their racial congeners, the baroque and untamed Dahae 
who had been inhabiting the wildernesses of Airyo-Turan 
for centuries, abandoned Airyo-TurSn en masse, shortly 
before the opening of the Christian Era, and stampeded 
westwards, where they ultimately settled in Europe, and 
are now known as the Germans proper. In what is 
called “ Iranian Folklore ” we meet with marvellous and 
sometimes beautiful legends of the exploits or 
experiences of supermen supposed to have been the 
ancestors of the Persians. Doubtless some of the 
legends do go back to old Airyav6-Va6ja and its 
times. And doubtless, also, there were in fact supermen, 
both there and in later AiryO-Thran. But the traditions of 
AiryavS-Vaeja were quite distinct from those of the origi- 
nal Kephenian Kassi-descended) Persians. And most 
of the tales relating to old Airyo-Tflran — so far as any 
glory, honour, or glamour attaches to them — are really 
tales of the noble-minded and physically splendid S&khs, 
or Saghs, or Ash&vb-Banghavb, who, in fact, gave Asia 
its name. It is amongst them that the supermen of 
so-called “ Persian ” tradition, legend, and song are 
to \>e found. The villains of the play— sometimes 
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of “ royal ” rank — are always dwellers in the surrounding 
wildbrnesses, the age-long home of the unkempt 
Dahae (Dahyus), the blood-brothers of the ancient 
Persians. In any case, the ancestors of , the present 
inhabitants of Persia never had any part or lot 
in any of these marvellous stories of the past. They 
were multitudinous but inferior race-stocks — more or 
less coloured — who, emerging from the regions round 
about, boldly crowded into, or furtively settled in, Persia, 
after that country had been evacuated by its original 
possessors as above stated. First the Sakhs, or Ssghs, 
abandoned their settlements in Central Asia (Sogdiana, 
Bactriana, etc.), and plunged westward, turning up in 
N. W. Europe, about B. C. 58, as the Angles, Saxons, 
Jutes (Yota), and so forth. When the Persians and 
their companions, the related Dahae of the wilds, did 
likewise, it was in the wake of these departing Sahibs 
that they went. All these peoples took with them a 
particular kind of futhork, or script. The original 
belonged to the Sakhs, and was very similar to the 
Khai'oshfri subsequently introduced into India by other 
branches of the same people who, under the name of the 
Sakas, or Sag has, migrated east instead of west. The 
futhorks of the Persians and the Dahae, needless to 
say, were imitations of the original. The particular 
group of Saghs who were known as the Asha/ob-Danghavd, 
or “ People of Asha ” (the same word as Aria, or ^ta) 
eventually found their way into European Skiithia, and 
there amalgamated with the Skolbtoi, who were racially 
akin to them — all being Skuthai (a form of Sogdioi), i.e., 
“ Descendants of the Sakhs.” It was from them that 
the capital of the united community, which was at 
Kieff in southern Russia, acquired its nanae of Asgard 
(“ Founded by the Asha^ites *’), the country received 
ite name of Asaland, or Asaheim, and the entire united 
9 
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peopie became known a« the A 0 e», afterwards ' in 
Seandinavia rendered Jftir. ' : - * ^ 

Be^es thesO'Called modern Persians, anotber people 
who purloined the glorious traditions and folksongs 
of the original Saghs and Asen, were the ancient 
Persians attd Dahae just mentioned, and their European 
representatives, the Germans. That is why, in popular 
thought, English and “ Teutonic ” myths and folktales 
are so hopelessly mixed up — most people, to this day, 
even in England, imagining that these legends and son^ 
are really German as well as English. The Germans have 
the audacity to go even further, and to claim that they are 
briginally German myths, and only derivatively English — 
the English being racially only a branch or twig of the 
^reat original German tree 1 As a matter of fact, the two 
peoples are absolutely different, ethnically. And, as for 
the legends and songs just mentioned, the Germans arb 
not entitled to them at all. In particular — to take one ex- 
ample out of many — Odin was not a German hero : he was 
a Skiithic, i.e., a Sakhian, leader, who in fact conquered, 
and imposed his yoke upon, the Germans, when he led his 
people into the North-West from AsSland in southern 
Biussia, circa A. D. 260, and appointed his sons princes to 
be rulers over them. 

Lastly : we are familiar now with the saying, “ Fast 
is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet.” For the sake of a phrase, we have to suffer a 
statement like this, more or less gladly. When shall we 
see people — even poets — realizing the fact that, ethnically, 
the East has for ages been very largely West ; and that the 
dominant races of modern Europe are really of Eastern 
OTgin ? In other words, already East has long been West, 
and West is feven now essentially East. Away, therefore, 
with the ahove, and ‘all other forms of, claptrap 1 ^ 



His:h-Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with 
special reference to its folk elements ' 


> Takakchandra Das, M. \ 

I'lom very early times, of which we have literary 
records only, the Hindus consider marriage as a sacred 
bond. To them it is sacramental in character. The idea 
that marriage is a social contract can nowhere be found 
in the whole field of Brahmauical, Buddhist or Jaina 
literature. Only in the mind of the ajithor of the 
Kautilya Artha^tra we can see some glimmerings of 
such an idea of social contract though he has not made 
any direct assertion to this effect. To this day even the 
whole Hindu society of India deems it sacrilegious to call 
marriage a social contract. In this custom, at least, no 
amount of foreign or local influences have been able to 
make any appreciable change on the general mentality, 
of the people. 8o we find an admirable unity in this point 
aoiong the Hindus of the different provinces of India. 

According to the Grihya and Dharma Sfltras Hindu 
nu^rriage is of eight kinds. It is divided in accordance 
with 'the principle by which the bridegroom wins t^o 
gki. The first of these eight kinds is known as Brillma 
Vib&ha. The father of the bride makes a gift of her to a 

foajlimcharin of known family who has got tihe proper 
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knowledge of the Vedas. In the second kind, knowg, as 
PrajSpatya, the girl is made over to the bridegroom, 
clothed and decorated, with the request that he should 
perform religious acts in accompaniment of her. The 
third variety known as Arsha asks the bridegroom to give 
to his father-in-law, just after the first oblation of fried 
paddy, a pair or two of cattle. It is not to be regarded 
as purchase-money of the girl but is taken for the 
performance of some sacrifice or for giving back to the 
bride as dowry. In' the fourth class known as Daiva the 
girl is given to a !l?«itvij after the performance of a 
sacrifice along with the usual fees. In the fifth class 
marriage takes place among two persons according to 
their own choice and as a result of prenuptial love. 
This form is known as Gandharva. In Asura Vibaha 
which forms the sixth variety, the bridegroom has to 
purchase the girl from her parents and also is required to 
pay a dowry to her. Marriage by capture is known ns 
Rakshasa and forms the seventh variety of our list. 
Last of all comes the Pai^ha Vibaha, in which the girl 
is outraged while asleep, or under intoxicant or overcome 
by fear. 

According to the authors of our sacred laws the 
first four kinds of marriage are known to be Bharma 
Vibaha or religious marriage and are indissoluble. It is 
believed that the issues of these marriages can work 
salvation up to the 12th degree or 7th degree both above 
and below himself. The remaining four kinds of marriage 
are not given such a high position. In these cases the 
r^ular marriage ceremonials are no doubt performed to 
ndake the tie valid yet the defect of their origin does not 
leave them. Divorce is allowed in these cases, of course 
under certain circumstances, and the husband of such a 
marrii^edoes not possess such a complete control over the 
person and property of his^ wife as in the four former kinds. 
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- other forms of marriage were also preraleiit in 

ancient times chiefly among the royal families, viz., 
Svayambara and marriage by some test. In the first caw 
the bride herself selected one from amongst a numbdr of 
candidates for her hand. In the second case the 
candidates for a girl had to submit themselves to a fixed test 
of efficiency, the successful one got the possession of the 
bride. Both these forms were followed by the usual 
ceremonies, Paripaya, Saptapadi, etc., as in the first four 
kinds of marriage. 

We are not sure whether all these ten forms of 
marriage were current in the ancient Hindu society. 
But if we are to believe the evidences of the sacred 
literature, the epics, the PurApas, and the semi-historical 
K[avyas, we have ample examples of marriages contracted 
according to every one of the above described forms. 

In Bengal at present, some of these forms are not to 
be found. With the decline of sacrificial religion the 
Daiva form has disappeared as expected. Such is also 
the fate of the Arsha form which reminds us of a time 
when coins were not so amply circulated. The BrAhma 
form of marriage has to some extent kept its place in our 
society though in an altered form. With the change of 
time graduates have taken the place of BrahmacliAris 
who were expected to be the students of the Vedas. 
But in modern Bengal the Prajapatya form of marriage is 
generally prevalent. As regards the last four forms, the 
7tb and 8th are still to be met with among the hill 
tribes of Bengal and Assam who have not yet come 
under the influence of the Hindu Society. The 
Q&ndhmrva form prevails mostly among the Anglicised 
sections of the Hindu society^ There also it is not 
to be found as a rule but as exceptions. * 

The sixth form namely Asura, sometimes known as 
M&nusha, is to be found in its complete shape among the 
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litgest porjtioii of the Bengali Hindh society. The 
lower castes as a rule had to purchase their Wives, soine?'. 
times even at great costs. Some sections of the Brahmins,! 
I mean the ^rotriyas (of East Bengal) had to buy* theiU 
wives even before a quarter of . a century. But now they; 
get bride free of any cost, sometimes even get money, 
owing to educational qualifications. Where this importaiit. 
factor of education or some such qualification is abseht 
they have to pay for their wives even now. The priests^ 
of some of the lower castes, e.g., Chandala, Kaibarta, OtO.,' 
who are known as Varna Brahmana and also the Aeh^rya 
Brahmins and the Mabasraddhiya Brahmins are required 
tOjpay for their wives, as a rule even now. So. we find] 
that this Asura form of marriage is to be found in all 
fee stages of our society. 

Now I shall try to give a rough idea of the- 
rites '■ described in our sacred books in connection with 
nwlwriage., . 

> At.the; very beginning the bride is to be examined,! 
failing in which she carinbt be married. Eight lumps 
of oeSarth from eight specified places were collected and a 
ninth, was formed by taking a little from each lump. 
The; bride was then asked to take any one of them. If 
fee lump of earth taken by the girl be of a place which 
is ifegarded. auspicious, she ban be taken as a wife, other- 
wise -not. This method of examination was adopted 
whbp; a competent expert in physical signs was not; 
dihfiilable (ku^lena);/ Some day after the choice! of the 
bride, the Jnitikariha takes place. In this the girl wast 
fithf anointeji with barley oir muga paste ; after which; 
dome iCtf her female friends poured water over her .bead) 
fertce.iwith the recitation of i mantras., . ' r'.i. « 

According to the - AsvalSyanak&rika the bridegrodmf 
gnaa ton the hou»e of M:the bride on the day of inandige, 
dqcot^fedi' jand awerounded by his ,i»hitij<^ 
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aiid^*meniais. There he is received by the bride’s party 
vilth MAdhuparka. > Mi 

Next follows, according to Gobhila, the Ku^ka^di^ 
krityam. ‘ The bride is bathed and supplied with new 
clothes by the husband and is made to recite the mantras 
PrA me patiyAnah panthA, etc. After this the girl is 
seated to the righthand side of the husband who offers 
aome oblations of clarified butter in the nuptial fire. This 
ends the Ku^kandikakrityam. r 

''It Next we are to deal with Asmarohaua, The mothef 
t>r brother of the bride with some fried paddy in handk 
should make her stand on the stone-slab. When the 
bridegroom repeats the following mantra ImamsmAnamt* 
Sroha Asmameba tvam SthirAbhava,' etc. After this the 
■bride makes in the fire three oblations of fried paddy At 
intervals during which the husband goes through a set of 
-ceremonials known as Parinayana, ..n » 

This is followed by the ceremony known as SaptapadD 
garaana. I’he bride, after offering the remaining fried 
paddy with a winnowing fan, is made to move seven steps 
with special mantras for each step, by her relatives, e.g., 
mother, and others. It is also laid down that she should 
first lay her right foot and then the left one which will 
only cover the place already passed by the right one. Id 
Some parts of India this forma the mbst essential element 
of marriage rites. i>‘i 

‘ This is followed by a ceremony in which the brideJ> 
groom 'repeats a mantra and asks the benediction of thd 
people present on the occasion. After this the bride 
and the bridegroom are bathed with water brought therd 
by some friend. Then comes the PAuigrahapa ceremony. 
The bridegroom takes' hold of the joined hands of ithd 
bride with both his hands in a peculiar way and recites 
six l^ik verses, e.g., 6;dhpAmi te iti.‘ . ; ,i/ 

^ Xmj. SyontL— AfMod thta atond. B« Sml Iflte airUme, BtoT^ * 
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At the end of the F&nigraha^a ceremony the bride is 
led to her husband’s house where is performed the l/ttar^' 
bil^ha on the second day. If the husband’s house is 
situated at a distant place, the bride is led to the house 
of a good Brahmin of the village where the nuptial fire 
is placed. There the bride remains sitting on an oxhide 
till the stars appear in the sky. When the stars become 
visible the husband offers six Ajya oblations in the afore- 
said fire. After this the couple leave their seats simul- 
taneously and come out. The husband then points out 
the stars known as Dhruva and Arundhati to the wife, 
who repeats some mantras-at the time. Prom this time 
they both live together for three days. Prom this time 
they both are required to live as Brahmachari for three 
days during which they are to lie down on ground. On 
the second day after showing the Arundhati or on the 
morning of the third day the husband cooks a dish, por- 
tions of it he offers to some of the deities. Prom the rest 
he himself eats something and gives the remaining to his 
wife to eat. 

The fee for the marriage ceremony is a cow. 

Now if the Uttaravivaha takes place in the house of a 
Brahmin of the village as stated above, the bride and the 
bridegroom starts for home after it. At her arrival some 
ladies who have their husband and sons living, receive hm* 
and make her sit on an oxhide. A boy is placed on her 
lap and she gives toys or fruits to him. Then the boy is 
taken away from her lap and her husband offers oblations 
in the fire. At the end of this the superiors present are 
to be saluted in order of their seniority. 

On the fourth day after marriage is performed the 
Ohaturthikarma. 

Now t^e description of the marriage ceremony as 
given above was observed by the Oobhila ^hfi of the 
S&mavedins. No doubt, there are differences in details 
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not only between the follow'ers of the different Yedtie bat 
also among the members of the different ^hSs of the 
same Veda. Bat as they are concerned .with minote. 
points 1 may say that the above description gives us 
a general idea of what marriage was in ancient India, < 

Now let us pass on to the present marriage pereraonials 
of Bengal. In this part I shall only give the folk parts 
of Bengali marriage leaving aside the shftstric ones. 

It is a well known fact that the Bengali bride or 
bridegroom has no hand in the selection of their consort. 
The function is almost everywhere left to the guardians, 
who first make their choice of the b^ide or bridegroom 
and then settle the terms of payment. When the terms 
are settled a ceremony takes place in the house of the 
party where the agreement is drawn up and signed. In 
the courtyard some paintings are made with rice-paste 
mixed with water. A small earthen or copper pot filled 
with water and with a twig of the mango tree at the top 
is placed in the middle of the painted area. Two seats 
are kept on two sides of this pot and the representatives 
of the two parties sit on them with their faces to the 
north and east. Then each decorates the other with 
sandal-wood paste and curd. After this they stamp the 
two copies of the agreement with a coin dipped in vermi- 
lion. Now they exchange these documents formally and 
carry it to their respective home where their wives receive 
it from their husband’s band amidst assembled relatives 
and neighbours, and keep it with great care. With the 
document some DurvS grass, paddy and a coin are also 
kept. In some places the family priest presides over the 
Yhole function described above though he has no spec&il 
duty. In some parts of Bengal and ainong some castes 
the above ceremoi^ir is sometimes accoin|anied or replaced 
% one known as Bika BekhS or “ ftna||eleotio4 
Iwide. The speciality of this deremohyls that the hHde^ 
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groom’s party makes a present of some ornament to ‘the, 
bride and thereby seals the match. This system of 
pesentation to the bride is referred to in the Vedic hymns 
even and can be found in many tribes of India, e.g., Toda. 

The Hindu marriage always takes place on an auspi- 
cious night which is fixed by both the parties in consulta- 
tion with the astrologer. At the dawning of this auspi- 
cious day the first ceremony which takes place is known 
as Adhibtisa. Before the sunrise the bride and the 
bridegroom in their respective homes are decorated with 
the following essential articles, viz., a garland of wooden 
globelets ; a girdle, sandalwood paste, collyrium and a 
piece of new cloth. This is the popular Adhibasa where 
the priest has no place — the w'hole function is performed 
by the female folk. But the bride and the bridegroom 
have to undergo a Shastric counterpart of this ceremony 
at the time of Vrddhi Sraddha, when the priest touches 
their forehead with the following articles — a lump of 
earth, scent, stone-slab, paddy, DurvS grass, flower, fruit, 
curd, clarified butter, Svastika, conch shell, turmeric, 
silver, gold, copper, lamp and looking-glass. Thus it 
appears that the turn ceremonies are completely different 
though bearing the same name and no possible connection 
can be established between the two by any flight of 
imagination. 

After the popular Adhibasa comes the Jalabharana or 
bringing of w'aflr. This also takes place in the house of 
both the parties. The parents of the bride or bridegroom 
start from their house forming a procession. In front of 
all goes a married lady with the ceremonial winnowing 
fan in her hands. After her comes the father with a 
sword in hand and he is followed by his wife carrying 
an empty pitcher on her waist. They are followed by 
the friends and relatives together with the musical band. 
The whole proeession proceeds to the nearest river ot a 
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consecfeted tank, in which, at first, oil, betel leaf, nut 
and* vermilion are floated away. After this the husband 
crosses the water with his sword and his wife fills her 
pitcher from this crossed place. Next the procession 
returns home in the same order and places the jar and 
the sword near a pillar of the house. Then the jar, the 
sword and the pillar are bound together with a new 
napkin and a string of beads and a betel lea/ are placed 
in the jar. This pitcher is known as NidrAkalas or 
sleeping jar. The water of this jar is used in bathing 
the bride and the bridegroom on the tenth or eighth day 
after marriage. 

The next ceremony, which takes place in the house 
of the bride’s parents only, is the husking of the paddy 
for the purpose of Kshlnxbhojanl. Some amount of paddy 
is besmeared with cocoanut*water and boiled on the fire 
of sugarcane leaves of a limited quantity. Then it is 
sunned on the way where the passers-by may trample 
over it. In the afternoon the parents of the bride, with 
their clothes knotted together, husk it with the pestle and 
mortar. The use of this rice w'ill be described in its 
proper place. 

Another rite performed in the bride’s house only, 
is known as “ the collection of bride’s love.” Her father 
with a hoe in his hand and the mother with the bride in 
her lap — their clothes knotted together — come to the 
courtyard from the house. The father takes a little earth 
from each of the four corners of the courtyard and also from 
its middle point with strokes of bis hoe and gives it to 
the wife who keeps it in her skirt. At this time some 
one asks the father, “ What are you doing ? ” He 
replies “ I am collecting the love of so and so.” Then 
the pair enter the house with the collected ei^^th. 

Next we are to deal with the bathing ceremony of 
the bride. In the afternoon of the marriage*day the 
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jbride is brotight out to the inner courtyard wearing a 
piece of new cloth. She stands on an wooden seafo by 
the side of which, on a plantain leaf, is placed the paste 
of turmeric, Durvagrass and Mug pulse, ground together. 
Upon this is kept five cowry shells, 6 Durva shoots and 
a little oil. The washerman besmears the body (especial- 
ly the forehead) of the bride with the above paste and 
shows her the oil kept there. After this he takes her 
up and carries her five times round the wooden seat and 
then again places her on the seat. Near it, some straws 
from the four corners of a house, are placed in the form 
of a cross, with five cowry shells on them and upon all a 
small earthen plate (known as Muohhi). Next the married 
female relatives of the bride, 5 or more in number, 
jdintly pour water on her head, after which she breaks 
the small earthen plate, placed on the cowry shells just 
referred to above, uith one stroke of her foot and 
proceeds to the house for decoration. This bathing 
ceremony of the bride can be traced to the Jnalikarma 
of the Grhya Sutras, with some reason at least. In the 
Gobhila Grhya Sutra we find the following description 
of this rite : — 

i' (1,10,11). 

It is evident from the above Sutra that the Jnati- 
karma was once accompanied by the recitation of the 

» En^. Trana,— After she has l>een wsshed with KUtaka barley and beans, a 
friend ahobld besprinkle her three times at her head, so that her whole body becomes 
wet, with SurS of first quality, with (the formula), ‘K«ma! I know thy name. 
Intoiication thou art by name,’ etc. ( In the passage of the formula), ‘Bring hither 
>1® Bhould prononhoe the husband’s name. (The Mantras should have) the 
word SvIrhH at their end. With the two following verses he should wash her 
private parts. 

That hue to be don© by (female) relatives (of the bride),” S. B. E., Vol. XXX, 
Part II. p. 43. 
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holy m«ut«a8 which is lacking in our present bathing 
ceremony. It has also lost some of its details in course 
of its travel through these long centuries. Yet it is not 
difficult for us to recognise it in its new garb. The 
same ceremony of bathing is also performed in case of 
the bridegroom exactly in the similar way in his own 
house. 

\ 

After this ceremony the bridegroom enters the house 
where the barber shaves him. At this time five married 
ladies hold a piece of cloth over his head to serve the 
purpose of a canopy and a thread is drawn around this 
canopy for 5 times. After finishing the shaving the 
harber colours this thread with turmeric and binds it 
round the wrist of the bridegroom together with 5 Durva 
shoots. The same is also done of the bride in her father's 
house. After this follows the important business of decora- 
tion in which over and above the usual clothes and orna- 
ments some peculiar articles are used which have got 
some amount of anthropological interest. I shall try to 
describe them one after another beginning first with 
those attached to the bridegroom. 

First of all let us take the crown. Both the bride 
and bridegroom wear this during the marriage days and 
also at the time of puberty rites. The custom is not 
peculiar to India alone. In Russia, and formerly in 
England, crowns were worn at wedding (Golden Manual, 
p. 690). It is made of shola pith, coloured and oftentime 
richly decorated. The significance of wearing this head- 
dress at the time of marriage becomes apimrent when we 
remember that in India, it is the Bengalis only, together 
with some aboriginal tribes, who do not use any sort of 
headdress. Naturally the question arises in our mind 
that what is the reason of this deviation fron), their ordi- 
nary mode of life. The reason is not far. to seek, 
use of the headdress is common amongst all the other 
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races of India and is strictly enjoined by the Shastras 
in case of sacred ceremonials. Now in order to <obey 
the injunctions of the Shastras and also for the purpose 
of keeping themselves in touch with the inhabitants of 
the places described to be sacred in the religious literature 
of the Hindus, the Bengalis have complied partially with 
the compulsory parts of the Shastric injunctions. Is it 
possible that this partial adoption is due to the influence 
of the un-Aryan element of the Bengali race ? 

Three other articles are given at this time to the bride- 
groom. They are a Darpana, a knife, and a shoot of an 
unblown plantain leaf — all of which he keeps for 10 days 
of marriage in his right hai>d. The Darpana is not made 
of glass as you may have supposed but is a round bronze 
plate, fitted with a handle, and polished to the extent of 
giving obscure reflection. It does not belong to the 
householder but is lent by the barber for the period in 
return of which ho gets a fee. "^It can be asserted with 
a great amount of certainty that this custom refers to a 
stage when glass was not invented and the people had to 
be contented with this crude instrument which has been 
retained up to this day. Out of respect for ancient 
manners and customs, inborn in all societies, such survi- 
vals of culture are not sti’ange to anthropologists. This 
is one explanation of the Darpana but another also is 
possible w^hich can be found in the shape of the article. 
We have already said that it is a round bronze plate fitted 
with a handle which looks almost like a shield. Now if 
we connect it with the knife — which represents the 
sword — we find the defensive and offensive weapons of an 
warrior in the dress of our bridegroom. Another survi- 
val of culture is perhaps the knife which had once been the 
sword as referred to above. Even to this day among the 
Marwaris and the Kajputs the sword forms a part of the 
bridegroom’s dress. In primitive days marriage was 
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often contracted by force. The capture of marriageable 
girls is not rare even now among the peoples of lower 
culture in different parts of the world, e.ff., dhe Ndgas, 
the Kukis. Even the authors of our Shilstras have recog- 
nised the existence of such forcible marriage among 
themselves in the Rakshasa and Paishacha fornjs. 

Now let us look at the bride’s dress. She bears in 
her hand a small wooden vermilion case containing 
red lead. The shape of the case is special to the oc- 
casion and the worse quality of the vermilion is peculiar 
to the ceremony — though our ladies do not generally use 
this quality. In her skirt is hound live Haritakls. 

Just before starting for the bride’s house the bride- 
groom comes to the courtyard fully prepared for the 
journey and takes his seat on a place already painted with 
rice-paste mixed with water. His mother now comes for- 
ward and touches his eight limbs with her lips. The 
eight limbs are the nose, oars, shoulders, fingers of the 
hand, and knee-joints. It is regarded to have the power 
of ensuring safety on the way. After this she pours 
milk on the palm of her son’s hand who keeps it in such 
a position that the milk can trickle down his elbow from 
which place the mother holds a little and drinks. This 
is repeated for five times. After this the bridegroom 
starts for his would-be father-in-law’s house. Some sort 
of conveyance is necessary for the hero of the occasion as 
custom does not allow him to go on foot. 

After reaching the bride’s house he enters the marri- 
age pavilion where others have already assembled and 
sits on the painted wooden seat placed for him. After 
the recitation of some mantras two pieces of cloth are 
given to him which he has to put on at that time. This 
forms his marriage apparel. It is the custom — though now 
changing through the influence of education — that the 
bride and the bridegroom should invariably use red 
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coloured clothes known as Fattabastra during the ten days 
of marriage. No doubt, at times when they are not 
required to perform any ceremonial function they may 
wear other clothes. This wedding dress is considered to 
be sacred and is kept with great care after the marriage 
ceremony and is thrown into current water when found 
to be worn out. Let me here note an exception to this 
general use of red dress. The Kaibartas (fishing caste) 
of Ease Bengal as a rule do not use anything red in their 
wedding ceremony — of course excepting vermilion. They 
avoid it with precision and care. Both the bride and 
the bridegroom wear white clothes without even the 
coloured skirts. Not to speak of the clothes even the 
crown of the head is of a pure white colour. The importance 
of this deviation from the general rule comes out more 
clearly when we remember that the white dress of a woman 
in the Hindu society is indicative of her widowhood. 

After the above described shastric rite the bride is 
brought from the house before the bridegroom. Both 
are then raised high on their respective seats and 
held face to face for some time when each places 
round the neck of the other a garland of shola pith. 
After this the bride circumambulates the bridegroom 
for five’ or seven times, being* borne on her seat by her 
relatives or in some cases by hired men. After the 
completion of the seventh round she is again held up before 
the face of the bridegroom and at this time her veil is 
drawn up and both of them look at each other for the 
first time. Then each tears the shoUt garland of the 
others neck. After this the bride goes to the marriage 
pavilion and the bridegroom is taken inside the house 
where he tduches the Nidrakalas (sleeping jar) — already 
described — and returns to his former place. Thus 
finishes the ceremony known as Mukhachandriks. The 
rice prepared for the ceremony of kshlrabhojanl as 
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alfea^y related — wrapped in a new cloth is placed oa 
the wooden seat of the bride upon which she sits during 
iSie above ceremony. When she goes to the marriage 
pavillion this rioe is taken away and oookM with the 
miUc of a cow that has not lost any of her calves and 
is eaten by the maidens after a portion of it has been 
smelt by the bridegroom when the night’s ceremony is 
finished. This custom of sitting on rice is not peculiar 
to Bengal alone. The Chitpavan bride and bridegroom 
stand on rice heaps at their marriage and the Poona UchlS 
b^de and bridegroom sit on a blanket in a square of rice. 

When the Sarapradan or the giving away of the 
bride is over the paif goes to the house and takes its seat 
on a bed side by side. Now begins a series of performances 
popularly known as jokhela or magical playing. The 
purpose of these, as it seems to me, is to impress on the 
minds of the bridegroom the superiority of the female 
folk. These indirectly advise him to fulfil every one 
of the bride’s wishes and never to take her to task for 
any amount of wrong she might do in course of their life. 
The method by which is expressed this superiority of 
the female folk in domestic life is so clever and impressive 
that we cannot but admire it. Let us give some examples 
of these magical playings. In the first instance the 
bride scatters over the bed a quantity of rice which 
the bridegroom, has to collect together. This is repeated 
for 5 or 7 times. Next the attending ladies take a Sarft 
(earthen covering of pot) from the ceremonial winnowing 
fan and cover it with a part of the bridegroom’s cloth 
and places upon this another SarA. Then the bfide 
displaces the second Sari from its proper place and ^e 
bridegroom has to put it in the right position. This 
also is repeated for 6 times. Next the futile attitude 
of the couple towatrds each cAher is examined in tihe 
Idtowing manner. In a stode'i^te filled with water two 
11 
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pieces of shoia from the two tiaras of the bride anjJ tlw 
bridegroom are placed. One of the ladies turns the water 
in such a way that a whirling motion is produced 
in it and the sholft pieces begin to move. The parti- 
cular positions of these pieces of shoia, show according 
to-*popular belief, whether the bride will rule over her 
husband or vice versa. This is followed by merriments with 
the bridegroom which lasts a great portion of the night. 

In the morning, following the marriage night, three 
ceremonies take place before leaving the bed. The 
bridegroom colours a piece of thread with turmeric and 
binds it round the conch-shell bangle of the bride. 
Then each washes the face of the other. This is 
followed by the important ceremony of giving vermilion 
paint. The bridegroom takes from the wooden case of 
the bride a little vermilion and keeps it on his Darpana 
with which he then paints the bride’s parting of the hair 
(Simanta). The ceremony is important as vermilion paint 
at the parting of the hair of a girl implies her married 
state and also that her husband is living. Neither the 
widows nor the unmarried girls are allowed to have 
this privilege though the latter sometimes wear it on the 
forehead. The use of vermilion though of great anti- 
quity and though distributed all over India, yet, as far 
as I know, we have not any reference to the usage in 
our sacred literature. The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea mentions realgar in its catalogue of imports to the 
ports of Barygaja, Muziris, Nelcynda and Bacare. Erom 
the distribution of these ports it becomes evident that 
the article w'as used both in Northern and Southern 
India in that remote age. 

In the noon of the second day of marriage comes the 
Vftsi Vibftfia. In the inner courtyard four pairs of 
plantain trees are placed in a square form — each pair 
containing one big and one small. At the root of each 
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p^|wo earthen pots filled with water and decorated with 
twigs of mango tree are kept. To the east side of this 
square a miniature tank is dug and filled with water and 
on its west bank, just within the square,* a Sil ahd a 
Nora (grinding stone and roller) are placed. The whole 
square is surrounded at the neck of the trees with a 
garland of 21 Mucchis (small earthen plates), interspersed 
with twigs of mango tree. The bride and the bridegroom 
are bathed together in the same way, with the same 
articles, as on the previous day and also both are decorat- 
ed with sandal wood paste, collyrura. etc. Then they 
come to the square and taking their stand on the slab of 
stone — the bride in front of the bridegroom — they join 
their hands and offer an oflering to the sun with 
mantras uttered by the priest. Next they sit on the stone 
and begin to play with the marriage, ring of the bride- 
groom. The bride hides the ring in some place of the tank 
and her husband has to find it out. This goes on for five 
times after which the bridegroom takes his wife to the 
other side of the tank by lifting her with his hands and 
then himself crosses it. Next a procession in the follow- 
ing manner is formed for circumambulating the square 
five times. First goes a married lady with the ceremonial 
winnowing fan followed, in order, by the bridegroom and 
bride. Another married lady follows them pouring water 
over their way while a third goes on scattering rice colour- 
ed with turmeric. After this the whole procession enters 
the house, their path having been covered with clothes. 
Entering the house the same playings with sarA, rice and 
shol& pieces are repeated. This ends the YAsi VibAha. 

Now let us pause a little and consider where we 
posdbly might have got the introduction of the above 
mentioned Sil and Nora. The upper mill-stone is 
mentioned in the Gebhila Grhya Sfitra as kept on one 
side of the marriage fire. The Sfitra runs as follows 



Bri^t Futrancha (2. 1. 16). We are also to TemefDl)^ 
the fact that the ceremony of Asmarohana formed an inr* 
portant factor in the marriage rites of ancient India. The 
bride had to offer an oblation of fried paddy in the nuptial 
fire standing on a stone slab. The place of the husbaml 
in this rite has been described in the following sloka 

(Gobhila 2. 2. 2). 

Here we see that in some respects a remote connee* 
tion can be established between these ceremonies of the 
Grhya SUtra and our popular Vasi Vibaha. 

The third night frora^ the marriage day is known as 
the Subharatra or auspicious night. At this night when 
the bride and the bridegroom are about to retire for rest 
the bride washes the feet of her husband with cocoanut 
water. After this again the playings with sara, rice^ 
and shola pieces are performed. 

The last rite in connection with marriage is known as 

Granthimochana which takes place on the fourth, eighth 

or tenth day after marriage as the custom may be in 

the family. The bride and the bridegroom are bathed 

together, with the water of the Nidrakalas in the same 

manner as on the day of "Vasi "Vibaha and the same sm^ 

of decoration follows. After this the couple goes to the 

nearest tank. There the bridegroom unties the threads 

bound in the hand and conch-shell bangle of the bride 

and also the Haritakis of her skirt. In the same way the 

bride also unties the thread of her husband’s hand. Them 

all these are thrown away into the water. Returning to the 

house they again repeat the playings with sarft, rice and 

sholS pieces. After this the attending ladies untie the knot of 

their clothes. This ends the marriage cmremony in Bemgid. 

• 

[To be contimed.y 

^ — 1 --i— - 

* Tk« Ituwliand pftMM behind ber baek, ntAkkm UamH ^ 
face turnei to fck® noiib j and abijiea th« woman*® joined hand®* 



The Problem of the Sothic- Rising dates 
as reported by the Priests. 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

In Time, as conceived by the ancient Eomiu, there 
is discernible a kind of Relativity which somewhat 
reminds ns of that in connection wherewith so much 
rather Rip Van Winklian fuss has recently been made 
at Home in re^rd to Einstein’s views concerning those 
ceaseless changes that apparently take place all around 
us in position, shape, measurement, and so forth, through* 
out the world of Nature. 

Of course, for such as are sufficiently intuitional to 
appreciate the truths that REALITY and the ETERNAL 
are merely different names for that unmanifest, definitely 
unknowable EN8 who alone is absolute and self-subsistent ; 
titat this Rne has nothing whatever to do with the dura* 
tioital entity called Time, wherewith we Jlv-atmam 
imagine we are so familiar under the nominal guises 
(mutable and elusive) of Fast, Present, and Future ; and 
that what this Ens must be described as really inhabiting 
is tike “ Etmrnal Now **; Time like Spade* is naught but a 
w<»d ecmaoting one of certain necessary inodes of human 
and other eieaturely thought-abstract rations inevitably 
ktikezhsg in our mental constitution, and aooompanyisg 
tie iunetional activities— mete illusory h^ualiiies in thd 
realm of Existence— « kind of psycliteal bnmciwmrk 
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within which our mental operations are inexorably caged, 
and outside of which they are ordinarily incapable of 
straying. However, as it is in that restricted realm that, 
for the most part, we, as conscious integers, live and 
move and have our complex being (whatever the plane 
in M'hich we function), these actualities have for us an 
import as serious as that attaching to realities. Indeed, 
they represent a happy conditioning and limiting of the 
realities around us, nay, even constituting us, without 
which definite knowledge on our part would be utterly 
impossible. We are therefore constrained to deal with 
actualities as if they were realities. Nevertheless, most 
people are unable to grasp the concept of the merely 
actual, from the standpoint just alluded to. They simply 
do not see any difference between the two ideas. For 
them actualities arc realities. 

Though, therefore, in a sense, it may be said that 
there is no such thing as Time, yet, in another sense, 
we are compelled to recognize that there is such a thing 
— a merely relative and illusory entity, ’tis true, neverthe- 
less practically, for us, just as important as if it had been 
absolute, real, and immutable, like the “ Eternal Now.” 

In ancient Khem, however, the relativity of Time 
went even beyond this purely metaphysical aspect of the 
subject. In actual practice, for the purposes of their 
daily affairs, the Roraifl regarded Time as based on several 
distinct scales, the equation of which, however, they 
eventually discovered was not only possible but convenient 
and even necessary. 

In my recent paper on “ B.O. 2782 and Ancient Bomiq 
Chronology,” I drew attention to the fact that, at least 
during the period of the Theban dynasty (the so-called 
12th) and within the limits of its regime, the ancient 
Bomiii based their chronological system,, or at any rate 
one such system, on two distinct main Cycles of Time—*. 
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on^ commonly called Uie SOthic Cycle, consisting of 1460 
spheroidal years ; the other, apparently sfyled by George 
St. Clair (author of Creation Records) the Solar Cycle, 
being non-Sothio, but regarded as similar. I propose 
to distinguish it as the Great Phamix Cycle. A. Calendar, 
based on both Cycles is recorded on the verso of the 
Ebers Medical Papyrus. , 

It will be remembered that, according to this Calendar, 
the Sothic Cycle ended 228 ordinary years after the close 
of the Great Plicenix Cycle. 

As representing Phauiix Time, the Calendar began 
with B.C. 41.70, and then com-inucd, through P.C. 3010, 
B C. 15.50, and so forth, in obvious stages of 1400 years. 
Similarly, as rejiresenting Sothic Time, it Ijegan with 
B.C. 4242 (228 years later), and continued, through B.C. 
2782, B.C. 1322, A.D. 139, and so forth, in like stages 
of 1460 years — the Sothic period. 

Carrying the matter a step further, I now desire to 
point out that the duration of the great Pluunix Cycle 
is not necessarily 1460 years. It is only in relation to 
the Sothic Cycle — i.e. to the periodicity of Sirius — that 
the Great Phcenix Cycle takes that form. Apart 
from the Sothic Cycle, it may be considered as a Cycle 
of 1440 years, 1456 years, 1460 years, or 1461 years. In 
this respect all depends on whether wc are adopting a 
Spheroid of 360 degrees, 364 degrees, 365 degrees, or 
365^ degrees. 

As theso Great Phcenix Cycle-periods are not constant, 
but vary according to the form' of Spheroid adopted, it 
follows that the figures representing the stages at which 
Propitious Coincidences ” are said to have taken place, 
are not constant either. And as the nature of the Great 
Phoenix Cycle, or the form of the Great Phteaix Calendar, 
varies, so does the form of the SOthic Calendar. In other 
words, B.C. 2782 is not a fixed figure. It is only good 
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fcv the SSthio or Theban Cycle of 1460 years based a 
Spheroid of 866 degrees. 

For instance, with a Cycle of 1440 spheroidal years, 
based on a Spheroid of 360 degrees, B,C. 2782 wouM 
antomatioally metamorphose into B.O. 2802 — i.c., B.G» 
4242 minus 1440. With a Cycle of 1466 years, based 
on a Lunar Spheroid (Osirian) of 364 degrees, it 
would tjransmute itself into B.C. 2786 — i.e., B.C. 4242 
minus 1456. With a Cycle of 1460 years, based on a 
Spheroid (SSthic or Theban) of 365 degrees, it of course 
stands: because B.C. 4242 minus 1460*= B.C. 2782. 
But, again, -with a Cycle of 1461 years, based on a 
Spheroid of 365|^ degrees (Horus), B.C. 2782 changes 
into B.C. 2781 — i.e., B.C. 4242 minus 1461. 

However, as the periodicity of Sirius was 1460 years — 
and that was obviously the number of spheroidal years 
in a Cycle based on a Spheroid deemed to consist of 365 
degrees — perhaps it would be better to say that, as soon 
as the fact of this periodicity of Sirius had been noted, 
it was the SOthic Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years which, 
for the ancient Romifl, fixed the form of the Great 
Phoenix Cycle as preferably consisting of 1460 years 
also. 

Further : in the paper on “ B.C. 2782,” we saw that the 
difference of 228 ordinary years between SOthic Time and 
so-called Great Phoenix Time was represented on the 360- 
degree Spheroid by 60 spheroidal days =240 spheroidid 
years, at 4 spheroidal years to a spheroidal day. Subtract- 
ing 240 from 1440 (360 multiplied by 4), we found that 
the Rising-Point on such a Sphicoid equated with 
A.M. 1200 — zOdiacally 30 Aries, and oalendrioally 30 
PaOni. 

Accordingly, with a Lunar Odrian Spheroid of 364 
degrees (which, by the way, has 13 instead of 12 mon^), 
240 years changes into 2421 years ; c^, as 1^ days «a the 
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86C|, Spheroid are required to make up 1 day Lunar 
Oidrian, 4 years changes into 4/o years. Thus, on this 
Spheroid, the SSthic Rising-Point equates with A.M. 
1213i instead of A.M. 1200, where it dwells on the 
860-degree Spheroid. 

With a Spheroid of 865 degrees (SSthio or Theban, 
and regarded as fj\mi-solar liecause an extra day is added 
to the old 360“ spheroid, in honour of Osiris, and is called 
New Year’s Day), 240 changes into 248h 4 into and 
1 into IrV. Here the Rising-Point equates with A.M. 
1216| instead of A.M. 1200. 

With a Spheroid of 8651 degrees (tTorus),^^) changes 
into 2431, 4 into 4»Vj,, and 1 into 1 ,ln. Here tl)e Rising- 
Point equates witli A.M. 1217a- Modern reckoning pro- 
ceeds on this last basis. In what mav conveniently he 

* •' 

called Professor Flinders Petrie’s list of reported S5tlnc- 
Risings, there is one such .said to have occurred on 9 
Epiphi, in the 9th regnal year of Amenhotep I of the 18th 
dynasty. According to the Ebers Papyrins, this was the 
date of a Propitious Coincidence Instween the SOthic 
year and the Solar year ; and we are further told by 
George St. Clair that, in terms of modern reckoning, it 
took place in B.C. l.')50-1547. Apparently our authorities, 
starting with 1 Thoth at the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
and counting the days onwards, have arrived at 308, 
which they have multiplied by 4, giving them 1232 ; and 
this they have deducted from B.C. 2782, thus giving 
them B.C. 1550. But 308 days, starting with 1 Thoth, 
brings them, not to 9 Epiphi, hut only to 8 Epiphi. 
To be correct, they should have counted up to 9 Epiphi 
inclusive. That would hrve given them 309 spheroidal 
days. Multiplying by 4, they would have got 1286 
spheroidal years ; and this, deducted from B.C. 2782, would 
have given them B.C. 1646. Even this is probably in- 
accurate, as I shall now attempt to explain. 

12 
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In the above calculations we have been dealing jvith 
a Cycle of 1460 years, based on a year of 365 days, worked 
into a Spheroid of 360 degrees, divided into 12 months of 
30 days each. But if we examine the above-mentioned 
list of the reported Sothic- Rising dates, we shall find that 
it is constructed on a very peculiar basis. To assist the 
reader, I re-produce it here — 

1. “ 15th day of the 8th month,” in the 7th regnal 
year of Senwosri III of the 1 2th dynasty, and in the 
120th year of the dynasty. See the Kahm Fapyrtm. 
Also Ehcyclopcedia BrUminica, 11th ed. 

2. 9 Epiphi, in the 9tll regnal year of Amenhotep I. 

3. 14 Epiphi, in the reign of Thothmes I of the 
18th dynasty — regnal year not given. 

4. 21 Epiphi, in the 16th regnal year of Q,U6en 
Hatshepsut of the 18th dynasty =the 3rd regnal year of 
Thothmes III. A Sed. 

5. 28 Epiphi, in the 33rd regnal year of Thothmes 
III. A Hunti. 

6. 7 Mesore, icmp. Amenhotep II — regnal year not 
stated. 

7" 14 ,, ,, ,, 

8. 21 „ no more data. 

9. 28 „ temp. Tut-Ankh-Amen of the 18th 

dynasty — regnal year not stated. 

10. 7 Thoth — no more data. 

11 . 14 „ 

12. ( ? ), in 5th regnal year of Rameses II. A Sed. 

13. ( ? ), 33rd 

14. 22 Thoth, 41st 

15. ( ? ), 64th „ K Hunti. 

16. 29 I'hoth, 2nd regnal year of Meren-Ptsh. 

17. J „ tentp. RAmeses III of 20th dynasty. 
(See Poole’s Harm Aegyptiaeae, p. 31). 
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1^. 1 Tybi, 11th regnal year of Thakelath II of the 

22nd dynasty. (See Condor’s Hittitea, p. 179.) 

The fii*st point that strikes us is that the Senwosri III 
Rising appears to be in a class by itself. Probably, 
therefore, we are not wrong in working out its problems 
with a Spheroid of 365 days or degrees, divided into 12 
months of 30 days each — i.e., the Theban Cyele, which 
is also used for purposes of Sothic Time. But (though 
there are several glaring irregularities, and even w'hat 
seem to be defects) all the remaining dales appear to be 
intended to tit into a very different but common scheme. 
What is that scheme r 

Roughly, the dates seem to be arranged in batches, 
each batch intended to represent a sequence — 7, 11, 21, 28. 
From 6 to 9, one of these sequences is actually perfect 
From 2 to 5, there appears to be another — e.\cept for 2, 
the Rising on 9 Epiphi. One naturally asks oneself, 
Should this have been 7 Epiphi ? With 10 and 11, a 
third such sequence appears to be started ; but from then 
onw^ards every datum except the very last (I Tybi) either 
fails or is irregular. Indeed, if we grant the theory that 
the reporting priests had in mind some ])articular Calen- 
dar, on the basis of which these a])parently co-ordinated 
data have been deliberately arranged, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that that particular Calendar had 
nothing \vhatevcr to do with the above-mentioned 'I’heban 
Spheroid of 3G5 degrees or days divided into 12 months 
of 30 days each and producing a cyclical total of 1460 
spheroidal years, hut waa based on the eaelierLuni-Oairimi 
Spheroid of JG 4 degrees or days divided into hi months 
of days each and prodneing a cyclical total of 145 g 
spheroidal years. With such a Spheroid, Iv'.. days of the 
360-degree Spheroid w^ould be required to make up one 
day. Also, its 4-year period would be represented on the 
360-degree Spheroid by 4A years. And again, on the 
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Gjwat Phoenix Calendar, B.C. 3010 would be represented 
by B.C. 3014 ; while, on the SOthic Calendar, B.C. 2782 
would be represented by B.C. 2786. 

Observe that, if we accept the idea of the above- 
mentioned sequence — 7, 14, 21, 28 — there is a constant 
difference of 7 days between any two successive data, 
which moreover nui through the months. M ultiply by 4, 
and we get 28 spheroidal years, Luni-Osirian. As a Luni- 
Osirian .Hefi-period, these 28 years take the place, and 
fulfil the functions, of those other J3(?6-periods of 30, 30iV, 
and 30^v spheroidal years which belong to the Spheroids 
of 360°, 365°, and 365^°, and there respectively, for these 
several Spheroids, represent their special and exclusive 
Sed'S'eb periods. 

To get the equivalent number of Spheroidal years 
(representing Luni-Osirian JTeft-periods) as they would be 
on the 364°, 365°, and 365j° Spheroids, we shall have to 
multiply the 7, no longer by k/o, but by 4 A or 4-*\%, 
according to the particular one of these several Spheroids 
that we have in hand. 

Now let us apply these principles to all the above 
data and seehow they work out — beginning with 

2, the Rising said to have occurred in the 9th regnal year 
of Amenhotep I. 

I pass by the first-mentioned Bising for the present 
—the one reported as having taken place in Senwosri 
Ill’s 7th regnal year — Iwcause the Theban Calendar of 
those days (starting from the Celestial Summer Solstice) 
seems to have been based on the 366° Spheroid ; hence 
that Rising was probably not reported in connection 
with the same scheme as that into which all the other 
data in thte list appear to be intended to fit. First, 
then, let us assume that “9 Epiphi” really was 9 
Bpiphi. 
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Qn the four Spheroids with which we are conoerued, 
9 Epiphi, SQthic, then produces the following different 
results — 

360 ° 

1200+36 (9x4) =1236. This, deducted from B.C. 
2802 (B.C. 4242 -1440) =B.C. 1666. 

364 ° 

1213^+36^, (9x4/o)=l236Jr,. This, deducted from 
B.C. 2786 (B.C. 4242-1466)=B.C. 1649-S4. 

365 ° 

1216i + 36|- (9 x4t’.)= 1252L This, deducted from 
B.C. 2782 (B.C. 1242 -1460)= B.C. 15291. 

865i° 

12l7i+36JS-l (9x4/^)=1264.V,T. This, deducted 

from B.C. 2781 (B.C. 4242-1 461) =B.C. 152611^. 

Now let us assume that the datum “ 9 Epiphi ” ought 
to have been “ 7 Epiphi.” Calculating as before, we get 
the following results for the four several Sph<?roids — 

360 ° 

B.C. 1574. 

364° 

B.C. 1544IS. 

365° 

B.C. 1537+. 

365}° 

B.C. 1636tVtt. 

The next datum is 14 Epiphi, in the reign of Tho- 
thraes I — 7 Luni-Osirian days, or 28 Luni-Osirian 
spheroidal years, further on; and if my theory of a 
Luni-Osirian Calendrical sequence for these data is correct, 
28 from B.C, 1674 mpra should give us the data for 14 
Epiphi on the basis of the 360° Spheroid. And it does : 
for that date, otherwise worked out, is B.C. 1546. So 
28U, deducted from B.C. 1&44H, should give os 

the date for 14 Epiphi on the basis of the Luni-Oi^riati 
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Spheroid of 364 degrees. And it does — B.C. 1516^., So 
28i^, deducted from B.C. 1537* supra, should give us 
the date for 14Epiphi on the basis of the 365° Spheroid. 
And it does — B.C. 1508t-S. And so 281rl, deducted from 
B.C. 1636 *t5 supra, should give us the date for 14 
Epiphi on the basis of the 3361° Spheroid. And it does — 
B.C. 1606Mf. 

The next datum is 21 Epiphi, in the 16th regnal year 
of Queen Hatshepsut, and the 3rd regnal year of Tho- 
thmes III. It represented a Sed Eeb which, we are told, 
was jointly celebrated by Hatshepsut and Thothmes III. 
Thus we have several welcome control-conditions enabling 
us to check our calculations for this particular item, and 
so constituting it both a test-date and (if it w'orks out 
properly) a clhich-date. 

Let us adopt the shorter of the methods just used. 
28 deducted from B.C. 1546 supra, gives us B.C. 1618 
= A.M. 2486, for the 360-degreo Spheroid. So 281^, 
deducted from B.C. 1516* supra,, gives us B.C. 1487* 
=A.M. 2516“-^, for the Luni-Osirian Spheroid of 364 

degrees. So 2K*, deducted from B.C. 1508! 5 supra, gives 
us B.C. 1480! = A. M. 2523!, for the 386-degree Spheroid. 
And so, lastly, 28!!!", deducted from B.C. 1506!’.*! supra, 
gives us B.C. 1 1.781!?, =A.M. 2525 Vh. 

How do the.se results stand the test of a comparison 
with mv lists of Sed Ilehs ? 

'Ihe Luni-Osirian List is naturally very different from 
the others — the period being one of only 28 years, and the 
year having 13 instead of 12 months. But in the List for 
the 360° Spheroid there is a Heb for A.M. 2490, which 
may l)e regarded as corresponding with A.M. 2486 
supra. In the List for ihe 365° Spheroid there is a Seb 
for A.M. 2^24*, which may be regarded as correspond- 
ing with A.M. 2623| supra. And in the List for the 
865|^° Spheroid there is a Heb for A.M. 2626iV, 
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which may be regarded as eorresponding with A.M. 
2525m supra. These results are not exact, but 
they are near enough to show that my general principle 
is probably sound. Provided the discrepancies are not due 
to some flaw' in my arithmetic, they are doubtless account- 
able fo by some perhaps quite simple explanation such 
as the following. All along the Cycle of Sdthic-Risings, 
its dates run in quartettes of years. In this particular 
case, the quartette is A.M. 252511;', 252(511:!, 2r)27lU, 
and 2528'Pn. Here, it will l)e .seen, not only the Sed Heb 
A.M. 25261 S-o, but also the result A.M. 252r>J"r, (in the 
form of A.M. 252511;!), finds a place. Thus, it appears 
to be permissible to say that this result, supra, can claim 
to be just as correct as the Sed Heb. 

Here it may be noted that, some tw'o years ago, in my 
pamphlet on Ancient Romie Chronology (see this Journal, 
Vol. I for 1920, end of vol.), wherein my method was 
quite different from that now employed, I arrived at 
A.M. 252G1!11 = B.C. 1177’”'!, as the 6rd regnal year of 
Thothmes III. 

As a matter of fact, the entire chronological position 
is absolutely controlled by these Ileh TAsts and Sothi - 
Rising Lists. 

The next entry in the Petrie list of Rising-dates is 28 
Epiphi, in the 33rd regnal year of Thothmes III. A.llunti 
Heb year. Here, again, we are 7 Luni-Osirian-spheroidal 
days, or 28 Luni-Osirian years, further on. As, on the 
360° Spheroid, 21 Epiphi was E. C. 1618, so, on the same 
Spheroid, this date should be E. C. 1490, i.e., 1518 
minus 28. Let us test it. 1200-j-112 (28x4) = I312. 
This, deducted from B. C. 2802=1490, the required 
result. 

Now, w'hat is 28 Epiphi on the 3.(55;}'’ Spheroid ? 
1217i+113m (28 x4A'5t)= 1331/A. This, deducted 

from B. C. 2781 -B. C. 1449tll The test again is, 
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• B, C. 14(78ilS mpra minus 28iM=this very %ure 
B, C. 1449m 

Further, B. C. 1449tiS = A.M. 2654/^. What 
is the difference between that and A.M. 2626m, 
Thothm§s Ill’s 3rd regnal year as found supra ? It 
is 28m — apparently the Luni-Osirian ifei-equivalent 
for on the 366|^° Spheroid, or 3UA on the 366° 
Spheroid. 

Now, how do we stand in connection with the Hehs ? 
On the 365|° Spheroid there is a Hunti Heb (Quadruple 
Festival, or 4th Sed) for A.M. 255611 — exactly 30* 
spheroidal years after the above-mentioned Sed Heb 
for A.M. 2526* celebrated jointly by Halshepsut and 
Thothmgs III in her 16th regnal year and his 3rd regnal 
year. Referring to the list of reported Risings, w^e find 
that this datum is Thothmes Ill’s 33rd regnal year, i.e., 
30 ordinary years from his 3i‘d regnal year. It would 
remain 30 years on the 360° spheroid. For the 364°, 365°, 
and 365|° Spheroids, the 30 equates with 28, 30-iV, and 
30* respectively. 

Thothmes Ill’s 33rd regnal year was therefore clearly 
A.M. 26561S=B. C. 1447 *«. His first regnal year 
must have been A.M. 2624JIB=B.C. 147«"IS. According 
to his own reckoning he acceded on 4 Pakhons (Official 
Time), and he died on 30 Phamenoth (Official Time), after 
having reigned 63 years, 10 months, 26 days. Thus his 
reign ended A.M. 2578A'«=B. C. 14251Sii. His regnal 
period M'as therefore B. C. 1479JIJ-1;^25-1IB. 

I submit that, for purposes of ancient Romic chrono- 
l<^y, we may confidently rely on these figures — regarding 
them as a clbtch-epoch, whereto, so to speak, we may 
anchor ourselves, as to an immovable rock in oceau^ 
bed. 

Founded on this Clinch-Epoch, the under-noted parti- 
culars relating to 'fhothmSs Ill’s brilliant campaigas in 
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the l^orth, which resulted in the permanent subjugation 
of Western Asia (Syria) as far as the river Euphrates, will 
pirobably prove useful — 


1st campaign 

... 22nd regnal 

year ... B.C. 

1458H^ 

^nd 

33 * 

24th 

33 

14o6|f^- 

3rd 

)3 

2.5th 

• 

33 

1 4.>5 

4th 

33 

•i 


5 th 

33 

29tli 

33 

1451«1| 

dth 

33 

30th 

33 

1450-}^. 

7 th 

13 

3 1st 

33 

1449>|^^ 

8th 

33 

33rd 

33 

14471-11^ 

9th 

33 

3k.h 

3' 

1 44ti-]^^ 

10th 

33 

35th „ 

33 

144.5|.J^ 

nth 

33 

•3(ilh ,, 

3* 

1444j|§ 

12th 

^3 

37th 

33 

1443„»f 

1 3th 

33 

38th „ 

33 

1442,^» 

14th 

33 

19th 

33 

1441,-^-^ 

1 5th 

13 

y 



Ifith 

33 

y 



17th 

- 

4j2nd 


14.38..-61 

Note the (Jth 

campaign in Tholhmes Ill’s 30tli regnal 

year, B. C. 11.50; 

il’i. Forty years 

before, under 

imperial 

auspices, 

the so- 

called “ Children 

” of Israel 

■Le., the 


half-Aaniu, half-Iiomic community known variously as 
the People of I-Sarah-El, the People of Mes-Ra (Young 
Zodiacal Bull), the Abiri, or Abbiri (same meaning!, the 
People of the Epher (again the same meaning), or 
Josephites (in the O. T. called “ Ephraim ” and “ Manasseh ”) 
— had been conducted out of Khera, with a view to 
being established in Kharu as a Colony charged with the 
duty and privilege of introducing into, maintaining in, 
and spreading throughout, the North Romic culture, 
Romic law, and lloinic prestige generally. Intleed, be- 
tween these people and the Ronuc Crown, a compact of 
a very definite and solemn character had bOen come tO| 
whereby, in consideration of an undertaking cm the part 

13 
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of the foimer to be loyal to the Pharaoh (the “ Qoo<f God 
who liveth for ever,” as he was usually styled), to ob- 
8erve*the laws of Khem, and to do all that was expected 
of them as Romic Colonists, the “ Good God ” on his 
pairt swore, not only to lead them into Kharu and to put 
them in possession of it, but also to assure itharu to them 
and their descendants for ever, and to protect them 
against all their enemies. Hence the familiar phrase, 
“ The Land of Promise.” It was the departure of these 
Children of Israel, Mesrayim, Ephrayim, Abiri, or Jose- 
phites, from Khem, in B. C. 1491, in pursuance of this 
compact, that “ Ezra ” (or whoever or whatever that 
name stands for) eventually metamorphosed into the 
familiar story of the so-called ” Exodus and it was out 
of this Pharaonic “ Good God ” of the 18th Romic dynasty 
(“Good God” wdien alive; “Great God” when dead) 
that the same literary and political genius so cleverly 
evolved the undoubtedly majestic conception of 
“ Yahveh.” There had been no Captivity and no Oppres- 
sion in Khem, as ordinarily understood. Neither the 
Jews nor the Hebrervs w'ere in Khem in B. C. 1491. 
Indeed, the Jews had never lived in that country at 
all ! They were not even in existence at that epoch ! 
They did not come into being until some time in the 11th 
century B. C., up to which period they had been quite well 
known historically as the Araorites, originally (so far as 
Western Asia was concerned) of Yadai in Naharln. After 
the collapse, first of Mitanni, and then of Khem’s empire 
in the North, those Amorites who dwelt in KharQ united 
with a group of local Hittites (afterwards known as the 
Benjaanites); and in David’s day these two, under the 
atyle of Seth-YahBdeA, or the House of Judah^ effected a 
furthesr union with the Beth~S&kk, or House of Isaac, 
fatther north, and so inaugurated the United Kingdom 
of Israel-^the House of Judah evemtually incoi^rating 
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into itself the somewhat dubious folk commonly called 
the Levites. As for the Hebrews — in B.C. 1491 they 
were settled in and around Hebron. Originally they had 
been an offshoot of the great Aamfl ethnos, but were 
distinguished from all others of that stock by thh specific 
name of ‘ /6r-Aamu,’ * A6r-Aamu,’ Abramu, or Abra- 
mites. Once, during a time of famine, they trekked 
south into Khem (see Genesis xii. 10). It was in B. C. 
1920 that they did this — say in the eighth or ninth regnal 
year of Amenemhat II of the 12th (Theban) dynasty : 
but they returned again in B. C. 1918 to Klmru, settling 
down permanently shortly afterwards in the Hebron 
district, and becoming confederate with a specific commu- 
nity of Amorites, one branch of whom dwelt at Mamre, 
{Gen. xiii. 1 ; xiv. 13). 

When the Israelites, Ephrayira, Josephites, Abiri, or 
Mesrayim (see Gen. L. 11), departed from Khem in 
B. C. 1491, the position in Kharu had been misjudged. 
The Amorites (the ethnos eventually known as the Jews) 
were still unsubdued, and were in a very ugly mood. 
In fact, it was just then impossible for the llomic Crown 
to carry out its intentions with regard to the contemplated 
Colony. Hence the well-known “ Wanderings in the 
Wilderness ” for 40 years. Also, in B. C. 1491, there 
were never, in residence in Khem, any such communities 
as the so-called tribes of Reuben, Simeon, Gad, Dan, 
Issachar, Zebulon, and Asher. These did not come into 
existence till considerably later — and then they were 
accretions to the Israelites, Josephites, or Abiri, after 
these people had united with the Abramites, or Hebrews, 
well outside of Khem, and so developed into the political 
entity known as the Beth-Sakh, or Hebro-Israelitish 
State, up in the north of Khanl. It is a singularly impres- 
sive reflection that, in the “ Ezwttc ” story of the Jen^ 
race, as told in the Old Testament, we read of Y&fayeh 
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(really the imperial “ Good God ” of Khem) giving the 
“ Josephites ” strict injunctions utterly to destroy the 
Amorites (who there are represented as quite distinct 
ethnically from the later Jews) : and that it is solely by 
reason oj the Josephites haring neglected to do this, that 
the people now called the Jews ever sprang into existence ! 
If “ Ezra ” is to be accepted, there should never have 
been any Jews at all in the world ! Fortunately, however, 
(at least from this point of view, and for modern Jewry), 
some of us, at last, are beginning to understand “ Ezra.” 

In his 6th campaign, above-noticed, Thothmgs III 
captured Kadesh-on-Orontes, the stronghold of his prin- 
cipal opponent, the “ nykso*”-Amorite king (probably 
none other than the sovereign of Mitanni): and, though he 
did not, on that occasion, succeed in destroying its armed 
forces, which managed to withdraAv, he seems to have 
felt justified in sending a message to the Israelites, 
inviting them to abandon their tabernacles in the desert 
and to march north and take possession of their promised 
heritage — KharQ. At any rate, we know that, on 
the 10th day of the first sacred month, Nisan, or Abib 
(Hebrew Calendar), in B. C. 1450lltf (Tliothmes Til’s 
80th regnal year), the Israelites, under Joshua, according 
to the Bible story, did in fact cross Jordan and enter 
Canaan {Josh. iii. 14-17). In his 8th campaign — conduct- 
ed in his 33rd regnal year, B. 0. 1447**^A — we behold 
Thothmes III triumphant in Naharin, between the 
OrontSs and the Euphrates : and the 13th campaign — 
conducted in his 38th regnal year, B. C, 1442/A — found 
him once more well up north, chastising a district in the 
southern Lebanon called Nuges. This, be it observed, 
was the notable year in which the “ Promised Land ” is 
said to have- been divided by “ lot ” a-nongst the ” tribes ” 
of the Children of Israel {Josh, xi-xix). At that time, 
however, these consisted only of the Josephites, plus, no 
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do\jbt, a percentage of hangers-on — domestic ministers of 
Religion, once, in Khera, connected with the cult of Mes-RS., 
and dubiously known as “ Levites” — a community w'ho were 
never admitted to any share in the land. This " divi- 
sion ” was only a declaratory distribution of iitles to 
the land : it did not mean possession. T'hat was not 
obtained till long afterwards — a century or more. Also, 
it was only won aftei' much heavy lighting, principally 
against the Amorites, the then ancestors of the later 
Jews. These struggles for the possession of Kharil are an 
outstanding feature of the latter years of the reign of 
Amenhotep III and the whole of the reign of his successor, 
Amenhotep IV, or Akh-en-Aten (say B. C. 1350 — 
1325) — the NiramQrlya and Napkhuria of the Tell-eU 
Amarna Tablets. In the Correspondence therein preserv- 
ed we come across a name very like the AamQ name of 
the Israelites or Mesrayim, who, it will be remembered, 
were also known as the Ahiri, or People of the Abir, or 
Abbir (spelt with initial aleph). This new name is 
Khabiri (spelt with initial kheth), apparently meaning 
“ Confederates,” and it was borne by the * Ifo’-AamCl, 
’-46w’-Aamu, Abramu, or Abramites (the real and only 
“ Hebrews ”) and their friends the Amorites of Hebron, 
both of which communities had long been dwelling 
together in amity in that region. The Abiri were the folk 
who are styled in the Old Testament the Ephraimites 
and Manassites. With them the Khabiri, or Hebrews, 
in course of time amalgamated ; and it was they two 
(the Hebro-Israelites) who, together with certain other 
incorporated communities, largely of European and 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian stock, eventually made up the 
Beth-Sahh, or House of Isaac {Amos vii, 9, 14), as 
distinguished from the Hitto-Amoritic cum Levitical 
(2 Chron., xi. 13. 14) group biblically known ns the 
Befh-Yahudeh, or jQouse of Judah. 
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Eeading between the lines of the Correspondence in 
tiie Jmarna TabletB, it is easy to see that both An^enhdtep 
III and Amenhotep IV (so far as the latter interested 
himself at all in politics) were perfectly well aware of 
the aaal hal in disturbed Kharu ; that they knew very 
well who the Abiri and their friends the KJiabiH were ; 
and that, as, a matter of fact, the imperial Komic Crown 
(the far-famed “ Good God of those days) was 
surreptitiously hand-in-glote with these ferocious land- 
grabbers, who were really carrying out “ Yahveh’s 
will ” (or, in plain language, imperial Khem’s own 
age-long policy) with regard to Kharu, the “ Land of 
Promise,” 

The real turning-point in the mighty struggle for 
the North between Khem and Mitanni ; what indeed 
made history (not as we have heretofore been taught 
to read it, but as we are now beginning to recover and 
re-construct it) ; was Thothmgs Ill’s tremendous final 
victory at Kadesh-on-Orontes, in his 17th and last 
northern campaign, conducted in his 42nd regnal year, 
B.O. ItSSA’Tf. On this occasion he changed his strategy. 
He operated from the north, thus depriving the defenders 
of whatever support or succour they might have been 
relying on from Mitanni or elsewhere in that direction. 
Then, guarding against all possibility of evacuation 
and retirement, he assaulted the stronghold, took it, 
and so dealt with its garrison that the Mek-Khas-Khetu 
(“ HyksOs,” as we are more accustomed to call them), 
aa thencefortoard and for ever vanished from the 
stage of history — their only remaining memorial being 
in the distorted traditions of those really Hitto-Amoritie 
folk who, obsessed with the fixed delusion that they 
Mte Semites, 'and in particular Hebrews and Israelites, 
now busy themselTes in their own way all over the world 
under the name of " the Jews.'* 
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%The next datum on the list of reported Sothio Risings 
is 7 Mesore, in the reign of Amenhotep II. Here, be it 
observed, we pass on into another month. Neglecting, 
now, all the other Spheroids, let us adopt definitely the 
365-|° Spheroid. On this basis we have 12171 + 

(28 for Epiphi and 7 for Mesore=35 x 4A''o)=1359Uff. This, 
deducted from B.C. 2781=B.C. 1421Jali. If tljis is correot, 
it should tally with B. C. 14491 SS supra (our date for 28 
Epiphi) miDU828lSl). This is B.C. 1421I»o — an exact result, 
save for a fraction of We have just seen, however, that 
the true cyclical year for 28 Epiphi is probably B.C. 1447-i»§. 
281'?. from that = B.C. 14161 »b. As Thothraes III died in 
B.C. 1425125 — which was therefore Amenhotep IFs first 
regnal year — B.C. 14181*5 must have been his 8th regnal 
year. Or, if we take B.C. 142112,'; instead of B.C. 1418J**, 
this 7 Mesore must have been Amenhotep II’s 5th regnal 
year. Probably B.C. 14181*?.— his 8th regnal year— is the 
preferable date. 

It is possible to be even more precise than we have 
hitherto been in these calculations. It will be remember- 
ed that Thothmes Ill’s 33rd regnal year (reported as 28 
Epiphi, Luni-Osirian) was B.C. 144711',;. 7 Me.sore, Luni- 

Osirian {temp. Amenhotep II), however, as we shall find 
out represently, is I'eally only 61* Mesore on the original 
360° Spheroid. This, multiplied by 4*’*"., gives 2811 So 
that 7 Mesore, Luni-Osirian, means modern B.C. 1447111! 
minus 281 S spheroidal years, i.e., it means B.C. 1418iWr — 
practically a negligible difference. 

Note that it was in the reign of this Pharaoh 
(Amenhotep II) that, while he was up in the far North, 
chastising certain regions after a big revolt which took 
place on the death of his renowned father, ThothmSs 
III, the -Mitannians (probably the d’ge-long source 
and mainstay of “ HyksOs ” power) had the effrontery 
to speak of Ehem as a country irbereof they had 
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been entirely ignorant ! (Breasted’s Bistory of Egypt, 
p. 824). 

The next reported Eising-date — 14 Mesore in the same 
reign — carries us forward 28-ilw years. It therefore brings 
us to B. C. ISSOIsf) — Amenhotep II’s 37th regnal year. 
That left him 7 more years on the throne, as we know he 
reigned 46 years, i.e., up to 13801^. 

With the next reported Rising-date — 21 Mesore — we 
are advanced another 28*S2 years, i.e., to B.C. ISGlV/ff. 
As Thothmes IV reigned 10 years after Amenhotep II, 
i.e., from B.C. 1380ilS to 1371 "A, which latter Avas also the 
first regnal year of Amenhotep III, this 21 Mesore must 
have been the 11th regnal year of the last-named Pharaoh. 

The next reported Rising date — 28 Mesore — brings us 
in the same way to B.C. 1332”". Worked out, however, 
hy the longer method, there is a considerable difference. 
Thus, as 28 Mesore and 28 Epiphi total 56 days, 
which, multiplied by 4-4V<.=227Uri years, 1217 J-f 227155 
=1444i;X. This, deducted from B. C. 2781 = B. C. 1336ii?. 
These discrepancies are somewhat tantalizing. It is diffi- 
cult to decide which method to retain. For present pur- 
poses, I elect the shorter method, as, at some point, it always 
starts from a lleb basis. Amenhotep 111 (Nimmuriya) 
reigned 31 years, i.e., from B.C. 1371 AV to B.C. 1340155. 
His successor — Amenhotej) IV (Napkhuria, or Akh-en- 
Aten) — reigned 17 years, from B.C. 134013* to B.C. 1324*3S. 
Hence, w'hether this 28 Mesore be regarded as equating 
with B.C. 1332! S», or with B.C. 1336135, in either case 
it must have fallen within Akh-eu-Aten’s reign, not 
within that of Tut-Ankh-Ainen, as stated in the list. 
Possibly these somewhat similar names have been con- 
fused. Again, of course, the explanation is simple. The 
quartette of years for this Rising Avas as folloAvS — 

A.M. B.C, 

2667 =13361 H 
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A.M. B.C. 

2669*V=1334H?, 

2670.Vo-13331SS 

Each of these Avas as well entitled as any of its compa- 
nions to claim to be the date. In tlie quartette ^(under the 
pjuise 133()TiT.), appears one of our results, supra, B.C. 
133Gl so, but not tlie otlun*, B.C. 1332v!sr., which just misses 
inclusion. There is, houever, a date very near it, namely, 
JbC- 1333;:;:!:. If the Jtisin^ uas in B.C. 133C:JJ, it 
occurred in or about it Akh-en-Ateirs nth re<^nal y(^ar. If 
was in B.C. 1333';::;:, it occurred in his 8th yt*ar. 

Even where our ditferent methods do not produce 
exactly the same r(‘su]ts -in which case oiu' of them is 
prol)a])ly defectiva’ -1 consider we are ])erfe(*tly justitu'd in 
correcting' tlie error (wherever it may chance to lie) by 
resortiim to my SoUiic- Hisnuj and lleh .Lists, In their 
very nature, bein^* (*Aclical, and all startim;’ from (), these 
cannot l)ut 1)(' corr('(*t. In sooth, liowmau*, tlie dilliculties 
from time to tiui(‘ arising* are mostly dut^ to the fact 
tliat our other data tor the dynasties - nay, for Uomie 
history i»'enerally - are still laimmtably inadequate. 
Indeed, for som(‘ we possess no data at all. Yet perhaps 
we should demn ourselves fortunate in having' any at all. 
Even with those* that we do possess, it is by no means 
easy to make a satisfactory adjustment and re-eonstruc- 
tion. In a very few cases we can be precise. In most, 
we have to be content with securing only approximate 
results. 

The next reported Sothic-Kisings are 7 and 14 Thoth, 
shnpliciler — no more data. Here we have slightly to 
modify our procedure; for, with 1 Thoth, we have obviously 
entered upon a fresh Cycle. Henceforth, therefore, we 
discard our familiar old B.C. 2781, as the last epoch when 
14 
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Solar and Natural Time coincided, and we adopt ini^tead 
B/''. 1362 (B.C. 2802 minus 1410) for the 360° Spheroid, 
B.C. 1330 (B.C. 2786 minus 1456) for the 364° Spheroid, 
B.C. 1322 (B.C. 2782 minus 1460) for the 365° Spheroid, 
and B.C. 1320 (B.C. 2781 minus 1461) for the 366^ 
Spheroid. 

7 X 4A''j, = 28r«!;. This, deducted, from B.C. 1320 = 
B.C. 1291 Or we can go back to the Rising-Point 
at 30 I’aOni (30 Aries), and reckon tlius. 12271 -f 2434 {i.e. 
up to 30 Mesore, or 3(> Oemini) = 1461, which, deducted 
from B.C< 2781 = B.C. 1320. And, beyond 30 Mesore, 
28 \n from B.C. 1320 = B.C. 1291? Si. 

But, by the sliort method, 28’r"" from our last result, 
supra, which was B.('. 1333IM',= B.C. 1305? si!. The 

difference is striking — no less than 13?»:; years! How- 
ever, let us accept B.C. 1305?";i provisionally, and see 
where it leads us to. 

Akh-en-Aten’s successor rvas Ra-Smenkh-Ka, Avho 
reigned 2 ycar.s, from B.C. 132 tUi to B.C. 1323??,';. His 
successor was Tut-.\nkh-Ameu above-named, who reigned 
11 years, from B.C. 1323??,? to B.C. 1313?;?. His suc- 
cessor was Ay, who reigned 13 years, from B.C. 1313??? 
to B.C. 1301',?!:. On this basis B.C. 1305?'?? (here appear- 
ing as B.C. 1305?;,?) would have been Ay’s 9th regnal year. 

14 Thoth, of course, takes us 281?? sjdieroidal years 
further on, /.<?., it brings us to B.C. 1277, V,,. Our difii- 
culties now begin to be serious, because, first, the data 
we possess for th(' period represented by Ay’s successor, 
Hor-Em-Heb, are thoroughly uni’eliable, and secondly, 
from this point onward, there seems to be something very 
radically wrong with the list of SOthic-Rising dates, as 
reported. Whether Hor-Em-Heb should be regarded as 
the last king of the 18th dynasty, or the first of the 19th 
dynasty, is doubtful. Breasted gives him the latter posi- 
tion. The point, however, does not very much matter. 
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Moie important is the question, how long the kings of this 
period reigned. Breasted assigns Hor-Em-Heb 31 + x 
years, Ra-mes-es I 2 years, and Seti I 21 -1- x years. 
I propose to allow Hor-Era-lIeb only 11 years, and 
I put him last in the line of the 18lh dynasty'. It will 
all come fairly right when we arrive at tlie period of 
the reign of Ra-mes-es IT, for thi'ii 5'ed and Ihnili Hebn 
again begin to he mentioned. 

We now get the se(iuence — 

Hor-Era-Heb ... 1] years ... B. 0.1301;:;; — 1201 li!; 

Ril-raes-es I ... 2 „ ... ,, 1201;'.;: — 12 Oli’ 

Seti 1 ... 21 1 200 li:’.— 1270:;:, 

'fhese, of coui’se, are minininm daOjs. On this l;asis, B.C. 
1277 Wr. should bring us to the 3rd regnal year of Seti 
I’s successor, who was ]la-!nr3s-es IT. But, (ihionologically 
as regards reported Sdtliic- Rising date.s, tluu-e is nothing 
tangible until we come to a Sed ITeh said to have been 
celebrated in his .dth regnal .year, aiid which coincided 
with a Sdthic- Rising re])orted as blank, but following 
immediately after ll Thoth. 1 suggest that it xnuH 
itself 14 Thoth. “ 3rd,” of course, is not far olT “ .dth,” 
and possibly they liere belong to a common ([uartette. 
But what says our Heh Lint? B.C 1277 .V„ = A. M. 
2726v;3. On the Heh LiM we get a Sed for A.M. 27391211; 
and on the Sdthic- Rising Cycle we get tlie following 
quartette of years — 

A.M. 27361li;=B.C. 1 2671U 
„ 27371:?.= 

„ 27381;?,= M i2f5.dr:,i 
„ 2739i?4;= „ 12041'::; 

Considered as Rising-dates, any of these may have re- 
presented Ra-mes-es iFs 5th year. We can doubtless get 
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very near one of them if we remember that 7 an^ 14 
Thoth, mentioned supra, are 7 and 14 as days on the 
Luni-Osirian Spheroid of 364 degrees, divided into 13 
months of 28 days each — hence very different from 7 and 
14 as days on the modern Spheroid of 3651 degrees, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each. Thus when 
we carry matters forward by periods of 281^rt ( 7 X IMt), 
as above, what we arrive at is only Luni-Osirian Time. 
To get a result in terms of modern reckoning, we must 
remember that a Luni-Osirian day is ’« of the modern 
day : so that, here, 7 Thoth (Luni-Osirian) really means 
(modern). Now 6 A 1 X 4 ’B*. = 26iSn. Deduct that 
(instead of 28 1". 1) from H.C. 1320, and we get B.C. 
1293;iU- (instead of H.C. 12911^;,); and again deducting 
it from B.C. 1293i(i(', we get B.C. 126 (Umh',, instead of B.C. 

1277.\v 

Note that, in the form B.C. 12(56^'., this B.O. 1266-"nff 
is the second membei- of the abov(^ quartette of years, 
considered as Rising-dates. 

The Luni-Osirian Spheroid of 364” has 13 months of 
28 days each ; the 365}” Spheroid has 12 months of 30 tV 
days each. Both, however, are based on the oriifinal 360° 
Spheroid, which has 12 months of 30 days each. Let 
us assume that, like the Luni-Osirian Spheroid, the 
360° Spheroid is divided into 13 instead of 12 months. 
Then— 


364° ^ 13 = 28 
360° ^ 13 = 27,”;. 

To obtain the equivalent of the first reported Luni- 
Osirian date {i.e., the 7th of the month) on both Spheroids, 
divide 28 and 27 t\ by 4. The results are 7 and 6 }^ 
respectively. Therefore the entire sequence of reported 
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Lvftii-Osirian dates, as ^iven in the List, and their 
equivalents on the 860'’ Splieroid. run thus — 

Luni-Osirian or 8(54-'' 860’ Spheroid. 

Spheroid. 


7 


CIS 

li 


13’,/ 

21 

zr: 

20! s 

28 


27,’',. 


'I'o ^et the Spheroidal years on (ho 865] ^ Splieroid, we 
have to nmltijily each oT these 860' dates hy I ,’y,„ i.e., -4- 
times ItKT., whicii eipials 1 day on tlie 86.5 [ Spln'roid. 

Now take the 1 tth, Luni-(Jsirian. Its 860'equivalent 
is 18H. That, multiplied hy 1/,“, is 56;.''„, which, deducted 
from the last Coincidence epoch (15. C. 1820). leaves 15. C. 
1208^L True, this result does not tally exactly with 
the ,SW/ TM A.M. 2789 (or B.C. I26tl',:’) hut it is the 
nearest approximation that can seemin^dy he made to it. 
i.c., workhi" as above, in connection with these curious 
Luni-Osirian reported data. And, after all, the Scd Ueh 
year is perhaps not necessarily the correct Rising-Date. 
Possibly — as in thecomplett' cyclical Listt of Tiisinri-Dates 
— it is only the last of 4< conneided years, each of which 
has as good a claim to the honour as any of its companion 
years. This is certainly the case in those instances in 
which the Rising-date and the //e5-dnte coincide, i.e., 
when it is definitely stated in our data that the year in 
which a Rising had taken place was a Heh year — Sed 
OT Hiinti. Por every i/ci year there is a Rising-date; 
but naturally there is not a Heh year for every Rising- 
date — because these Risings were annual occurrences. 

We could hardly, therefore, be far wrong,* were we to 
adopt either B.C. 1266RJ or B.C, 1263 m in this connec- 
tion. But let us experimentally adopt B.C. mpra 
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— the last year in the quartette of Rising-dates — a8<' it 
tallies with the year given in the Sed-Heb List. 

Ra-mes-es II’s 6th regnal year Avas thus B.C. 1204iT§. 
Hence, his first regnal year must have been B.C. 1268Hf 
*=A.M. 27351 The Sed Ileb immediately following 
the one associated with this 6th year must, of course, have 
been 3011!! Miipheroidal years later, i.e., it was in A.M. 
27691?!!, or B.C. 123 J<A't). In Petrie’s list it is associated 
with llfi-mes-es II’s 33rd regnal year, which seems more 
naturally to have been B.C. 12361!!’) ; and the Rising-date 
is left blank. It must really, however, haA^c been 21 Thoth. 
Taking it as that, do Ave get to the above result (B.C. 
1234 "«"o), or anywhere near it, by the method of reckon- 
ing that we have hitherto been following ? 

21 X 4 ”»“6=851.!r.. This, deducted from B.C. 1320= 
B.C. 12341”)-— quite a satisfactory approximation. 

The next succeeding Ileh (in the report-list described as 
a Hunii) must similarly liave been exactiy 3011!! spheroi- 
dal years latei', i.e., it AA’as A.M. 2800”!!, or B.C. 12031-ffff. 
In my Ileh Lis! there is a Tleh for that very year, and 
moreover it is a Hiniti Ileh, or Quadruple Sed Pesiival. 
In Petrie’s list it is associated Avith Ra-mSs-es II’s 64th 
year, and the Rising-date is blank. But obviously it must 
have been 28 Thoth. 

28x4.”) = B.C. 11311!!!, and this, deducted from 
B.C. 1320 = B.C. 1206151 — not quite tallying, but a 
difference of only spheroidal years. 

But, in Petrie’s list, just before Ave come to this Eunti 
Heh, there is an intervening entry for 22 Thoth, associated 
with Ra-mCs-es TI’s 41st regnal year. 

With regard to these regnal years of R)T-mes-§s II, 
described as 5th, 33rd, 41st, and 64th, notice the confusion 
that covers them ; and yet, faintly revealing itself through 
this confusion, notice also the attempt at a scheme, obvi- 
ously Luni-Osirian, which seems to have been in the mind of 
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th^priest who originally set down the sequence, but which 
later copyists have undoubtedly misunderstood and turned 
into chaotic Jionsense. Just as the sequence 7, 14, 21, 28, 
reveals a difference of 7 Luni-Osirian days, and 28 Luni- 
Osirian years, between any two succeeding dates, so, -in 
connection Avith Ra-mes-cs II’s regnal years, as given, 
there is a diffeiauice of 28 vears between the 5th and 

* J 

the 38rd. The interval represented a iSVd-pcn'iod of 28, 
30, 30rV, or 30i^i spheroidal years, according to the 
particular Spheroid adopted. The interAal between the 
second Sed-IIeh and the Kun’l-Uch was of exactly the 
same duration; yet, if we add 28 to 33. ne gel. not 6 1, 
but only 61. Hence it would seem that Ave should alter the 
01 into 61. In that case, Avhat are Ave to do Avith th<> 41 r 
Ought not that to be something else — say 38? If the 
33rd regnal year (B.C. 1231,’'»'’«) Avas 21 Thoth, and each 
day represented 4iVo years, then this 3Stli year (H.C. 
1230AV or perhaps 1231 may have been the interpolated 
22 Thoth. 

Accordingh'^ I suggest that, at this stage, the above list 
of Sothic- Rising-dates should be amended thus — 


6. 

7 Mesore, 

B.C. IIIBIk.'., Amenhotep II’s Hth reg. 

7. 

14 „ 

„ 1389T;;r,, „ 37th „ 

8. 

21 „ 

„ 1301A’,,, Amenhotep Ill’s 11th „ 

9. 

28 „ 

,, 1333fS;r, Akh-en-Aten’s 8th ,, 

10. 

7 Thoth 

„ 1305^-;:, Ay’s 9th 

11. 

14 „ 

„ 12641;’:;, Ra-mes-es TI’s 5tli 

12. 

21 „ 

,. 1236’.SJ, „ 33rd „ 

13. 

22 „ 

„ 1231A".>, ' 38th „ 

14. 

28 „ 

„ 1207:ir., M «lst „ 


To proceed : Ra-mes-es Avas on the tbrbne 67 years. 
Therefore his reign ended and that of his successor 
Meren — PtSh began, in A.M. 2803144, or B.C. 1201144. 
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The next entry on Petrie’s list is 29 Thoth, 2nd year of 
Meren- Ptah. What a date like 29 can possibly be doing 
in a galore such as this, with its Lunl-Osinan sequences 
always slopping at 28, is rather puzzling. But take it 
that the Rising was 44’(!« spheroidal years later than our 
last entry, as amended, *.<?., 28 Thoth, B.C. 1207frc. That 
gives B.O. 1 203}!!I;. Now, Meren-Ptah’s 2nd regnal year 
was A. 2801'U’i, or B.C. 1199Tsf., so that the entry 
really seems fairly all right, judging by results. 

The next entry in the list is 1 'I’hoth, tnmp. Ra-mes-Ss 
TII. Ihis cannot possil)ly be right. It is a going-back 
in the Calendar : and, for that to be correct, we have to 
assume the lapse’ of an entire Sdthic Cycle of 1161 years. 
Here, however, no such interval had passed. Meren-Ptah 
reigned 20 years; his successor, Seti 1 1, reigned 13 ; his 
successor, Amen-mes-es, reigned 1 ; the iiext sovereign, 
Tewosrcit, reigned t ; her successo]-, Sa-Ptah, reigned 6 
years ; then there Avas anarchy for about 5 years ; then 
Set-Nekht, the restorer of oi'der, rdgned about 1 year, 
which may lx* assigned either to the 19th dynasty or to 
its successor tlu' 20th dynasty ; and then came Ra-mes-es. 
At a rough estimate, half a century, but no more, Avent 
by. We can see from Petrie’s list that one month of 
.sequences, 7, I t, 21, 2"^.— c.//., 7 Mesore (B. C. lllSUh'.) 
to 7 Thoth (B.C. 1305U’'.'.) — meant the lapse of 112 
spheroidal years, of com*se Luni-Csirian. On the 360° 
Spheroid it aaouUI have been 120 spheroidal years; on the 
365° Spheroid, 121 ; and on the dOil l' Spheroid. 121f. 

Thus, when the Rfl-mes-es 111 age daAvned, the Rising- 
dates had probably moved on to someAvhere along the 
Paophi seciuence. We shall soon sec. In the meantime, 
a fcAv remarks about the Meren-Ptah age. 

From an inscription we learn that in Meren-Ptah’s 3rd 
regnal year (.\. M. 28051ti'l=B. C. 11981^’) Khem’s forces 
“desolated” a place called Asr~a~al. This our authorities 
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halw rendered “Israel”; but more probably it was 
Jezreel, near Etani, in the Ilebro-Amorite country in 
Southern Kharu. These authorities also represent Meren- 
Ptah as the “ Pharaoh of the Exodus.” If so, how could 
Asr-a-al have been the Israelites in Canaan ? ' Here we 
are concerned with Meren-Ptah’s Bid rej^nal year. Then 
what about the allej^ed 10 years’ wand<^ng in the 
wilderness, which is supposed to have preceded the entry 
into Canaan ? Besides, tlio Exodus (of the Josephites 
only) had really occurred in B.C. 1491, in tin; ladgn of 
Thothmos II — 2901L1 years before the accession of 
Meren-Ptah ! 

The monmnenls also tell us that, in Mcrcn-Plah’s 6th 
regnal year (A.M. 28071{;H = B. C. 1190;::,), the Bomio 
forces triumphantly repelled a powerful Libyan attack 
upon the \vestern rad of the Delta. ’Phis achievement 
marked the beginning of that heroic age — known as the 
Great Sea-llaids Period — whose mighty and memorable 
events were the liasis f)f historical fact out of Avhich, in a 
much later age, the Greek poet or po(ds known under 
the name of “ llomer” evolved th(^ magnilicent (<pic of The 
Iliad. Its close was marked by the even more brilliant 
exploits performed by the armies and tleets of Khem in 
the reign of lla-mes-es III. 

We now get the following regnal periods — 


Meren-Ptah 20 years 
Seti II 13 „ 

Amen-mes-es 1 „ 

Tewosrefc 4 „ 

Sa-FtSh C „ 

Anarchy f> „ 


B.C. 

„ llsmi-WlOiU 

„ ll7(H^g-1167Hi4 

.. 1 — 1102^*^ 

„ 1162 ^'^^, — 1158 ^^ 


It is not really known how long this period of anarchy 
lasted. Breasted allows it B years, with ah acknowledg- 

15 
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ment that it may have been more. Also, it is not kn6wn 
how long Set- Nekht was in power. Breasted remarks: 
" His reign must have been brief, for his highest date is 
his first year, scratched on the back of a leaf of papyrus 
by a scribe in trying his pen” ( History of Egypt, p. 476). 
Breasted assigns him to B.C. 1200-1198 : but this cannot 
possibly be>iight — having regard to my control-lists. It 
follows that Brcasted’s date for the accession of his 
successor Ra-mcs-es III — this B.C. 1198 — is also impossi- 
ble of acceptance. 

Subject, therefore, to the undoubted uncertainties 
which unfortunately surround this extraordinarily momen- 
tous epoch, which, for dramatic interest and historical 
importance, is probably une(|nalle(l, I propose — after allow- 
ing for Set-Nekht’s interregnum—to assign Ea-mes-es 
Ill’s long reign of 32 years to the same period at which I 
arrived for it in my pami)hlct on Ancient Bomic C/zrowo- 
logy (worked out on a dillerent basis), namely, A.M. 2846- 
2877=B.C. 1158-1127. Jn these figures there may be a 
margin of error, either way : and this for the reason given 
— the cloud of uncertainty Avhicb envelops the close of the 
19th, and the opening of the 20th, dynasty. But, for all 
practical purposes — e.g. research into the origins of those 
so-called Vedicyuzzz7/z,s‘ of Sapta-Sindhavah (Purus, Yadus, 
TClrvasas, Anus, Diadiyus) who are popularly regarded as 
the “ Aryas” — I submit that my approximation to 
what may some day hereafter be found to be the truth is, 
in the circumstances, as soundly based as can be desired, 
and as near as can he expected. The occasional discre- 
pancies are really due to the fact that I have not in 
every case transposed the sequence 7, 14, 21, 28 Luni- 
(Osirian) in^o its modern equivalent 611, 13t1, 2011, 27A. 
Were that done, probably all my different results would 
tally to a hair. But as shown, in any case we can always 
resort to my SSthic- Rising and Heb Lists. 
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In this wonderful reign— Ra-mes-es Ill’s— the follow- 
ing notable events occurred — 

6th year. B C. 1154. Bi«^ invasion of fho Western rvd of the 
Delta by tln^ Libyans under Didi and other chiefs. 

8th year. B.C. 1151. Bifjgest and most alarming of all fhe 
attempted invasions. Led by tlio People of Pula or 
Pura (Fula-Safiu, or Para-SatiO). afterwards known 
as the PliilisliiU's. Issued ori^inally^iit of Kilikia, 
or old Keft, or Kaft hence their qiioiulain nnmo of 
the Keftiu. The invasion of Kiiern may liave been 
a blnfp, to hide the real object — settlement on the 
coast of Kharu, which wac in fact cfCectcd. Hiltite 
power in Nahaiin destroyed. Amorites of Yadai 
ejected from tlieir homeland. Vast numbers of 
Amorites and many broken Hitt it (*s (lriv(‘n into 
extreme south of Kharu. Land and Sea Victory 
by Hu-mes-es III. Purasatifi, Yadai Amorites, and 
others (probably llitlitcs) ])]unoc <>ff in an east- 
wardly direction. Invent ually, with further ethnoi 
who join tliem. these all develop into the h janaha — 
Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and DiTihyus named 
in the Rig-\'Kla Samhita. 

llth year. B.C. IMS. Another Libyan attack on the AY estern 
Delta. Oil this occasion they had no northern 
allies, and the peril to Khem was not so ^n'eat."^ 

In conclusion I append my most recent re-construction 
of the 12th (Theban) Dynasty. 

Amenemhat I 18 years ... B.C. iy89|-^(? — 

Senwosri I '15 „ ... 

(Temple foundations at On tinished 5 fJS 
years after his 3rd year B.C, 1979 m 
*>., in A.M, 2039 ^-5). 

* jy.' J3 _jn coiiti<‘C(ion wifh SoHiic-Rifiing datos, thin iimod roijOGidod with about 
the middle of PaSplii, Luni-Osiriaii. Indeed, 14 Pa6j)Ki (LoTii-OMirian)«» modem 
B.C. 1207111’ minus 56/*^ = 28 Thoth minus it oqnal^jd with B.C. 

1151W. 
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Amenemhat II 
Senwosri II 
Senwosri III 


Amenemhat III 
Ameneml^^t IV 
Sebek-nefru-r6 


35 years ... B.C. 192711^—1893^ 

19 „ ... „ 1893i|^1874||f 

38 „ ... „ ]874||^-1837|^ 

(Sothic- Rising on 15th day of 8th month, 
in 7th regnal year, B.C. 1868 
120th year of dynasty). 

48 years ... B.C. 1837||^1789||.^ 

9 17CQ 3r. 4 1781298 

4 178129S 177R277 


These figures are, of course, based — not on the Lunar 
Spheroid of 304”, but on the Tlieban Solar Spheroid of 
365°, and on a Calendar in which 1 Thoth (taken by the 
Thebans to be the Sothic- Jli.sing. Point) corresponded with 
the Celestial Suinnnn- Solstice, conventionally now placed 
between 30 Cemini and 1 Cancer. But, in the earlier 
Osirian days when tlie Lunar Spheroid of 304° was in 
vogue, the Calendar used to begin at the Celestial Autum- 
nal Equinox — where Memphis always recognised it as 
starting from. On this ba.sis the Sothic-llising Point 
(usually put between 30 Aris and 1 Taurus, and there- 
fore between 30 Paoni and 1 Epiphi), had to bo recognised 
as standing between 30 Thoth and 1 Paophi, because in 
early Theban days, when the 305° Solar Spheroid was 
adopted, the Celestial Summer Solstice, where the Calen- 
dar began, lay between 30 Cancer and 1 Leo. 

Thus, whether the Bomiu worked by the Lunar Sphe- 
roid of 3()4", or by the Theban Solar Spheroid of 305°, the 
Sothic-llising Point on the Spheroid was really the same 
— this being brought about by the fact that the Calendar 
for the 364° Spheroid was started with 1 Thoth placed 
at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox. 
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NaliK/VKstia Datta, M.A. 

it was a1)out a century aftiu* Buddha’s death tliat we 
meet with the great division in. the Euddhist ciiurch, a 
division between the conservative'^ and tlie lil)eral, the 
hierarchic and the democratic. It is in this division that 
germs are traceal)le ot* the Mahayanic doctrines wliich in 
the later liistory ot Jbiddhisrn gaiiu'd gi'ound and eclipsed 
the Iliiniyanic schools. Details al)out tliis schism are 
found in the Ceylon eliroiiicles ‘ as widl as in Pali “ and 
Buddhist Sanskrit wcu’ks (ivxtant in ^I’ibetan and Chinese 
translations) which unanimously record that a schism 
occurred iu the Church through the Vajjian monks who 
deviated from the orthodox rules of discipline in regard 
to ten points and instituted a new school under the name 
of Mahasaiighikas. \V(^ learn further from the hatha- 
vatthu "^ of Moggaliputta Tissa. and the Saniamdlioparacha 
chakra of Vasuniitra that the school had also a number 


‘ Mah^vamm^ Ch. IV ; VipavrDnsii, (’h. JV, })i). -'iJi ff. 

' Viuaya Tejct.-i (S. B. K.), Vol. Ill, 3HB-414. 

* Rockhill’s Ti/e of the Biuhlha, pp. 173 ff. for tho versiorj of the Rchool of 

Sarrastivfidins (iranHlaiod from 'ribetuii); Bofil'H Four the Buddhist 

Literature in China, pp. 83 ff, for tho v»‘r*<iori of tiic hHiooI of Uhanuat^'uptas (tran. 
slated from Chinese). 

* See Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Pointa of (he Controversy, p. xix. 

* Translated from Tibetan by Prof, Wassiliof in his 7)cr Buddhisinm. 
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of tenets which were peculiar to itself. The ten poijffe, 
which the Theravadins considered as 
safiKhikaa. breaches of the rules ot discipline which 

caused the conflict between them and 
the Mahasanghikas are ’ : — 

(1) Singilona Kappo — or the practice of carrying salt 
in a horn for use when needed, which contravened accord- 
ing to one view the rule against the storing of articles 
of food {PmUHiju, 38). 

(2) Dvangula Kappo — or the practice of taking food 
after midday, lit. when the shadow (of the dial) is two 
digits wide {Pac. 37). 

(3) Oamantara Kappo — or 'the practice of going to a 
neighbouring village and taking a second meal there the 
same day, committing thereby the offence of over-eating 
(Pac. 35). 

(4) Avasa Kappo — or the observance of the same 
Vposathas on different days or in different places within 
the same parish (siraii) {MV. TT, 8, 3). 

(6) Anumati Kappo — or doing an act and obtaining 
sanction for it afterwards {MV. TX, 3. 5). 

(0) Acinm Kappo — or the use of precedents as 
authority. 

(7) AmathUa Kappo — or the drinking of milk-whey 
after meal (Pac. 35). 

(S'! JalogimpZitam — or the drinking of fermenting 
palm-juice which is not yet toddy {Pac. 51).- 

(9) Adasakam nisldunam — or the use of a borderless 
sheet to sit on (Pac., 89). 

(10) Jrdaruparajaiam — or the acceptance of gold and 
silver.-* 

• IVnaj/a, CV. XU, 1, 10 : 2. 0 Cf. Rorkhill, o,.. cit., pp. 171, 172 and Beal, oy. 

cif., pp. 83-94. ‘ 

* Tho ©Uipticnl t-oi'ius hiivo btntu tninslated ttl>ove iu the light of tho explanations 
givou in the Pali text. Some of these terms havo been differently interpreted in the 
Vinayaa of other two schools 

For a fli»c«»8iou on the interpretations of the terms, see Minayeff, Recherch^g I, 
|i^. 44*50. 
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The above ten points as given in the Pali and other 
texts are also stated by Yuan Chang in his account of 
the Council at Vaisali.' A remarkable difference between 
Yuan Chang’s account and the traditions in the Pali 
and other texts is noticeable in connection with the 
Mahasanghikas at the meeting of the Council at Vaisali. 
According to the former, the Mahasanghikas? renounced 
all their deviations from the orthodox rules and took to 
those that were approved by the Theravadins, while 
according to the latter, the seceders did not in ])ractice 
adopt the rules which they should have done according 
to the decisions of the Council, in which tlioy were out* 
voted. Inspite of their defeat, they remained as stubborn 
as before and asserted their separateness from the Thera- 
vadins by convening a council of their own. Watters 
disbelieves the tradition of the texts and relies on Yuan 
Chang’s account as true, and Kern also arrives at the 
same conclusion after comparing the various trtulitions.^ 

The Kafhamtthu, which received its final shape in 
Asoka’s council, had been growing by accretions since 
the holding of the council at Vaisali.'* This work attri- 
butes a few differences in tenets to the Mahasahghika 
school. Bliavya, Vasumitra, Vinitadeva and Taranath 
trace the origin of this school in Mahadeva’s five articles 
of faith which were,* — 

“ (1) An arhat may commit a sin under unconscious 
temptation. 

(2) One may be an arhat and not know it. 

(3) An arhat may have doubts on matters of doctrine. 

(1) One cannot attain arhatship without the aid of 

a teacher. 

— y — — 

^ Wattera’ Fuan Chang^ II, pp. *75-77. 

* Kern’s Manual of Buddhiam^ p. 109. 

» See Points of the Controversy by Mr*. Rhys Davids, Intro., pp. xxd ff. 

^ J.IL A, /?., 1910, p. 416. 
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(5) ‘ The noble ways ’ may begin with a shout, that is, 
one meditating seriously on religion may make such 
exclamation as “ How sad ” and by so doing attain 
progress towards perfection.” 

The first four of the above articles of faith have 
been found in the Kathilvatthu,’ the commentary of 
which stat< 5 p them to have been held by the two branches 
of the Mahasaughika school known as the Pubbaseliyas 
and Aparaseliyas.- Prof. Poussin after examining the 
works of llhavya, Vasumitra and others sums up, 
regarding the five articles of faith, thus, — “ Several tradi- 
tions indicate that there was a council concerning the 
five points, and that this controversy was the origin of 
the Mahasaughika sect.”^ Yuan Chang relates that 
Mahadeva enunciated five dogmas, as enumerated above 
which formed the subject of bitter controversy among 
the bhikkhus. At the instance of the reigning king, 
an assembly of arhats and non-arhats was summoned, 
in which the arhats voted against the five dogmas * 
whereas the inferior brethren sided with Mahadeva 
and started tin; Mahasaughika school at Pataliputra.'^ 
This testimony of the Chinese traveller regarding the 
ten points of the breaches of tlie rules of discipline and 
the five dogmas of Mahadeva goes a very great way to 
prove that a schism did happen in the Buddhist church 
at or about the time of the second Buddhist Council. 
The agreement between Vasumitra’s work and the 
Eath&vatthu in regard to the essential tenets of the 
Mahasafighika school proves beyond doubt that the 
school existed before the time of composition of the 

' KatKttwaffhu, ii, 2 j ii, 3. 1 (ii, 1,5); 

• Ka(Kat'(^t>i«irpn]tcarana 4ffKafcafha, see tli© rolerencea noted above. 

» 1910, p. 4U. 

• They were the adherents of the Sthaviravftda school which a few years after 
branched off Into many schools, of which the Sarvflstividins were the foremost. 

• Watters* Yuan Chang, 1, pp. 268, 269. 
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Ka\avatthu, at or about the time of the Second 
Council 

The two classes of tradition preserved in the Buddhist 
literature, one attributing the schism 
Two traditions for of tho Mahasanghikas to the ten 
schiam accounted for. points of the breaches of the rules of 
discipline, and the other to ll^ahadeva’s 
five articles of faith, may he accounted for in this way ; 
The former appears in the Ceylonese chronicles and 
various versions of the Vinaya, while the latter in the 
Tibetan and Chinese versions of later Buddhist Sanskrit 
hooks dealing with the history of schools. One feature 
draws our attention in tliis matter, namely, that in some 
works the diffez’ences as to the rules of discipline alone 
are referred to, wliile in other works, the differences in 
regard to the doctrines to the exclusion of those regarding 
the rules of discipline are recorded. This can he 

accounted for, perhaps either by the particular leanings 
of the authors of those works, or by the exclusive nature 
of the subject Avith Avhich the works were concerned, for 
instance, the various versions of the Vinaya mention 
only the differences as to points of discipline, the 

Ceylonese chronicles composed by the Ceylonese hhikkhus 
whose principal cai*e was for the Vinaya rules,' putting 
aside matters, which may l)e otherwise interesting, into 
the shade, while the later Buddhist Sanskrit writers 
confine themselves to matters of doctrine alone in regard 
to the MahasaAghikas. JTuan Chang was for the 

first time interested in the record of diverg(mccH in 

regard to both discipline and faith ; and that was because 
as an annalist he w'as more catholic than either of 
the two classes of authors. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that very probably the schism wdth the 

* Wafcterg’ Tuan Change II, p. 234. 

10 
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Mahasafighikas had its first beginnings in the bre^ihes 
of the then current rules of discipline encroaching in 
course of time on matters of doctrine. 

The principal objective of the Mahasanghikas in 
seceding from the main body of orthodox Buddhists 
becomes apparent to us by a glance at the subject matter 
of the r^les regarding which they differed and the 
doctrines which they turned to profess. To put it in a 
nutshell, they wanted to have an amount of latitude and 
freedom regarding certain of their actions which the 
strictness and narrowness of orthodoxy was not ready 
to allow, and to carry into their organization and'general 
governance a democratic spirit which set at nought 
what appeared to them an unreasoning servility to the 
monastic authorities, which could not be supported in a 
reasonable management of the monasteries. The exclu- 
sive power and privileges which by lapse of time the 
arhats came to claim for themselves at the expense of 
the bhikkhus of lower order were looked upon by the 
Mahasanghikas as a re-a])pearance in a different garb 
of the selfish exclusiveness of the Brahmins, against 
which the rise of Buddhism w'as, as it were a revolt. To 
yield to this meant but to yield to the same evil which 
the Brahmins wanted to perpetuate and the Buddhists 
wanted to eradicate. It was in this sort of logic that 
the Mahasaiighikas found a justification for their conduct 
and it is upon this that they found a force which could 
unite them into a body. The first to begin the campaign 
against the above tendencies of the arhats came naturally 
from the monks belonging to a clan which was noted 
throughout its existence for its democratic spirit, viz., 
the Vajjians. An expression of this spirit noticed 
at the very inception of the schism was found in the 
strong opposition that was made by them to the 
procedure by which it was decided by the orthodox 
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arha^s to make their decision at a Council bindinsr 
upon the opposing party. According to the procedure, 
only the arhats could be present in the Council and 
not the non-arhats. When by the application of this., 
method of decision, the new party was outvoted, the 
latter rejected the decision of the majority and convened 
another Council which was called Mahasangiti^' because 
it included both the arhats and wnxi-arhats of the new 
party and from which the party itself took the name 
Mahasanghika. 

The seceders, according to the chronicles, revised the 
Dhamma and Vinaya in their own way and the doctrines 

. which were thus supported in the 

Alterations made 

by the Mahssaftghika'i revised Collections were known as the 

in dhamma &nd vinaya. - , „ i i n 

Acariyavada*' as distinguished from the 
Theravada of the first council. The Dlparamsa says 
that the monks of the Mahasanghikas did not stop after 
changing the Vinaya rules ; they went further by laying 
down for themselves new doctrines contrary to the 
established ones. When according to the usual proce- 
dure, at the Mahasaugiti held by them, they recited for 
settlement of the texts for their purposes of the Sutras 
and the Vinaya, they introduced alterations in the texts, 
their arrangement and their interpretations, substituted 
portions of them by others according to their liking, and 
even rejected certain parts of the canon though they 
had been accepted according to tradition by Mahft- 
kassapa’s council. They refused to include PaHvS.ra, 
Abhidhammappakarana, Patisambhida, Niddesa and the 

^ Beal's Reeordm of the Western Countries^ Vol. IT, p. 164, runs thus “ And becauiie 
in the assembly, both common folk and holy personages were nlfiicd top:ether» i* 
was called the assembly of the great congregation." 

1 am indebted to Dr. B. H. Barua, M.A., D.Lit., for soma saggestiona in this 
ooimeotioxi. 

• PTpavamsa, Oh. it. 
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Jatakas within the Pitaka collection.* The importance 
and accuracy of the decision by which the Mahasab- 
ghikas discriminated between the original portions and the 
later interpolations are found by the full support that 
it obtains from modern researches which bear out their 
discrimination in toto. The J^arivara (patha), which is 
a sort of ij}dex to the Vinaya and meant as a manual 
for the bhikkhus, has been proved by many Buddhist 
scholars to be a composition of a later date than that 
of the canon.'* The Abhidhamma literature also has 
been proved to have developed after the Council of 
Vaisali and received its finals form in Asoka’s Council.* 
Lastly the three works, the PaUsamhhida, the Niddesa 
and the Jdtakas are found to have been added to the 
canon without any discrimination long after its closing. 
It would have been proper if the Patisamhhidd had been 
put in the Abhidhamma collection, and if the Niddesa 
which is only a commentary on the Sutta Nipdta as also 
the Jdtakas which form a commentary on the canonical 
Jataka book had been excluded from the Pitaka 
collection. 

Yuan Chang relates that the Mahasanghikas ac- 
cepted the canon as rehearsed in Kassapa’s Council but 
they included some discourses which had been rejected 
by it as non-canonical, and that the 
MahLs'Xhika*”' Mahasangbikas divided their canon 
into five parts, viz., Sutra, Vinaya, 
Abhidharma, miscellaneous and Dharanis.* It is from 
the Chinese travellers, Pa-Hien and Yuan Chang that vA^e 
learn that this school had a complete canon of its own. 


* m^vammy Oh. v, vsi. 32*118. 

“ Dr. Rhya Darida, Ifibhcrt i^ectures, p. 42; Dr. Oldenbnr^’a Intro, to the Vinaya 
Pitaluy Vol I, p. xxxiv, 

» Dr. Oldenburg, op. city p. xxxiv. 

* Watters’ Fatta Change IT, p, 160 j Kern’s Manual of Buddhismy p. 4. 
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rJ-Hien took away from Pataliputra to China a com- 
plete transcript of the Ilahasaiighika Vinaya in 414 
A.D., and translated it into Chinese two years later.* 
According to Yuan Chang, the Vinaya of the Maha- 
sanghikas was the same as the one rehearsed in the 
First Council. The Pali authorities also mention that 
the difference between the orthodox sc^eol and the 
Mahasaiighikas lay only in the ten rules of discipline. 
From this we see that the differences between the 
versions of the Vinaya of the two schools were negli- 
gible.'* In Nanjio’s Catalogm, we find mention of two 
Vinayas, ciz., Malmmiighika Vinaya and 3Iahamngha- 
bhikshnni Vinoya existing in Chinese translations.'* We 
have at present practically no information regarding 
the Sutra and Ahhidharma literature of the Mahasaii- 
ghikas. Yuan Chang’s biography furnishes us with a 
reference enabling us to be sure as to the existence of 
treatises forming part of their ahhidharma literature. 
The reference is furnished by the passage in which it is 
stated that Y uan Chang studied certain Ahhidharma 
treatises of the Mahasafighika school with two monks at 
Dhanakataka, the centre of the Purva and Apara-Saila 
schools.* Similarly, the Sutras are merely mentioned 
as Mahasaiighika-nikuya-agania in the Chinese work 
She-ta-sheiig-hm, ch. 1 (No. 1183).** We expect much 
light on the present point from the information which, 
we hope, the Chinese scholars would in the near future 
place at our disposal. Thus far can, however, be 
said regarding the sutras that they were common to 

* Takakusii, Kccordn of the Bikddhist Religion, p. zz. 

5 Watters' Yiuin Chang, 11, p. 160— Watters finds it ezpressly mentioned in the 
Ohinese translation of the Questions of Sariputra that the Vinufra settled in Mahl* 
kassapa’s Council was called the Mahasafighika Vinaya. 

» B. Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Trlpituka, Cols. 247 and 263. 

* Watters* op. cit., II, p. 21 7- 

* Watters* op. cif., II, p. 161. 
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all the Buddhist schools in the form appearing in ^he 
Pali Sutra Pitaha. The only work now available of 
the Mahasanghika school is the Mahmmtn partly in prose 
and partly in verse. Though it is professedly the Vinaya 
of the Lokottaravada school,’ it should be classified with 
the Sutra literature in view of its object, viz., to depict the 
life of Buddha like the Lalita-vuiara and the Abhinish- 
kramcma Sutra of the other schools. 

The Mahavastu has been edited by Prof. Senart and 
about which he and M. Sylvain Levi furnish us with some 
information. It was properly speaking a book belonging 
.... to the Lokottaravadins of Bamian in 

The Inifruifliic 

medintn of M«ba. Kashmir, who were a branch of the Maha- 

•ahghika literature. 

sanghikas. The versified portion of the 
work is in a language approaching Sanskrit while the prose 
portion is in Sanskrit. At pre,sent further information 
about the linguistic medium which might have been used 
by the Mahiisanghikas in their literature at the different 
localities where they spread is not forthcoming except this 
that Csoma Korosi tells us from a Tibetan source that 
the ‘suira on emancipation* (i. e., the Pratimoksha) 
was in a corrupt dialect, and Wassiljew informs us 
from the same sources that this literature existed 
in Prakrit. 

Up till now the manuscripts explored from Central 
Asia have been shown to be tlie remnants of the litera- 


ture of the Sarvristivfidins and the later Mahayanic 
schools. Nowhere do we find in the published portions 
of the manuscripts any mention of the 
Mahasanghikas. The history of this 


of tho MahAsafigliika 
School M. 


school shows that it suffered much in 


its early days at the hands of the ortho- 


dox Buddhists because it was the outcome of the earliest 


Mahavasia, ed. by Setiart, p. 2. 
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lism in the Buddhist church. It held in high esteem 
and even claimed Mahakassapa, the president of the first 
council as its patron-saint and founder ‘ and believed 
that the new doctrines and rules of discipline were dedu- 
cible from the canon settled by him. One of the mfiin 
obstacles in the way of its general ])opularity wivs its 
failure to secure the support of any king ; for royal 
patronage usually counted for much in the^ttablishraent 
of a religion on a secure footing. Yuan Chang records a 
tradition that a hundred years after the death of Buddha, 
a dispute regarding doctrine took place in the Buddhist 
church and “King Asoka” (most probably Kaliisoka 
of the Mahilvaipsa) sided with the hei'etical party the 
Mahasaiigliikas The orthodox monks left Pataliputra 
and went to Kashmir. The king afterwards changed 
his mind and repented of having supported the heretical 
party. This is, no doubt, an echo of tlie legend in the 
Mahavamsa'^ that King Kala-soka, Ixnng misled by the 
seceders the Vajjiputtakas, supported them but after- 
wards, by the warning of his sister Nandathori, changed 
his mind and supported the cause of the ortliodox party, 
the Theravadins. The tradition of the Mahavamsa 
corroborated by Yuan Chang shows that the Maha- 
sanghikas lost the support of the then reigning king of 
Magadha which they had at first secured. It is evident 
that their first centre was at Pataliputra '* where they 
continued to reside side by side with the Theravadins and 
the later religious schools. We learn from Yuan Chang 
that he saw followers of different schools dwelling in the 
same monastery, from which it is probable that the 


• J. A. B. B., 1838, p. 143 ; WasHiljow, Der ButldhUmui, pp. 294, 296j Kitol’i 

Handbook of Chinese Btiddhuntf p, 88. ^ 

* Mahavamsa, ch. IV, vs. 87-44. 

» Wafctew, op, cit, I, p. 269, ‘ the majority of inferior brethom at PataUputra 
began the HahtSsabghika School.' 
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acrimony of their early hostile relations diminished a 
deal at the time of Yuan Chang’s visit. I-tsing (671- 
696 A. D.) informs us that the Mabasanghikas were 
found in his time mostly in Magadha (Central India) 
and a few in Lata and Sindhu (Western India) and some 
in a few places in Northern, Southern and Eastern India.* 
Before I-tsing, both Ea Hien and Yuan Chang had come 
across the adlierents of this school though not so frequently 
as those of the others. The earliest notice of this school 
is found in the inscription on Mathura Lion Capital 
(about 120 B. C.) „ mentioning that it had a very 
strong opponent in Buddhila, an adherent of the Sarvas- 
tivSda school. The school acquired some followers in 
Afghanistan as evidenced by the Wardak vase, discovered 
there, containing relics of Buddha that had been pre- 
sented to the teachers of the Mahasanghika school during 
the reign of Huvishka by one Kamagulya of the place, 
whose father had probably built the vault within which 
the Wardak vase was deposited.** Yuan Chang confirms 
this evidence by his reference to three monasteries at 
Andarab where he arrived after three days’ journey 
from the country of Wardaks* (near Ghazni). There 
was another centre of the school at Karle, in the 
Bombay Presidency, famous in the history of Buddhist 
architecture for its possession of the largest and finest 
cave-temples which are still standing as memorials of 
their past glory. That this ctvve was in the possession of 
the Mahasaftghikas is shown by two inscriptions at the 
cave-temples, one recording the gift of the village of 


' Takakneu’s liecords of the Buddhist Bcligion by Idsing, Intro., j>. xxxiii. 

• Kpigraphia Indicn, Vol. IX, pp. 139, 141, 14iG, 

• Ihid, Vol. XI, p. 211. 

* Waiter*’ Yuan dhangt II, pp. 267, 269. 

* See for its description Pergaeson’s Indian Bastet n Architect ui'm^ pp. 117 ff ; 
PergUBSon and Burgess, Cave Temples of India, pp. 232 £f. 
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^ajaka by Gautamiputra Satakarni to the monks of the 
Valuraka caves for the support of the school of the 
Mahasanghikas,' and the other of the time of Vasisthi- 
putra Siripulumayi recording the gift of a nine-celled 
hall to the same school by an inhabitant of Abulama.’' 
Though the Mahasanghikas did not receive much atten- 
tion from the Buddhist writers and donors, the JCarle 
caves show that the school commanded a great popu- 
larity in that part of the Bombay Presidency where 
the caves exist ; for, otherwise the cave-toniples could 
not have been so richly decorated with such fine speci- 
mens of sculptural and architectural heauty by a scries 
of donors through centuries anxious to ('xpress their 
religious devotion and zeal in the best way that their 
resources could command. The offshoots of this school, 
the Lokottaravadins and the Chaityavadins wielded also 
much influence in Buddhist society for a long time paving 
the way for the advent of Mahayilnism which later on 
came to be diffused over the whole of India. 


17 


‘ Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. VII, pp. 64 ff. 
• Epigrnphia Indica, Vol, VII, pp. 71 ff. 



II 

The Theravada School of Buddhism 


BY 

Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. 

I do not wish to reiterate the points that have already 
been found out after laborious researches by Pali scholars 
and published in their works. I wish here to confine 
myself only to certain points about the language or 
dialect used by the Theravadins in their literature. 
Before proceeding to the task, I want to point out that 
the Theravadins are otherwise known as Vibhajjavadins 
and wherever we see references to the latter, they can be 
applied to the former without any feeling of doubt. 
Dr. Oldenburg Avas uncertain as to the identity of the two 
names and the classes they denote, but after comparison 
of the lists of schools supplied by the Northern and 
Southern Buddhist sources, he found out that Vibhaj javada 
was but another name of Theravada.' 'I’his conclusion 
finds corroboration in the Ceylonese chronicles which state 
the very same thing. There would have been no room for 
this doubt if he had noticed that in the Majjhima Nikaya, 
Buddha declares himself to be a Vibhajjavadin and not 
an Ekathsavadin, indicating that his method of teaching 
was analytic and not synthetic.* Again in the same 
Nikaya, Buddha on hearing the doctrines of Alara 
E&lSma and IJddaka Ramaputta says that he possesses 
a better knowledge than those teachers because he knows 


» Dr. Oldeiiburg*8 Intro, to tho Fiwaya Pitaka, Vol. I, p. xHi. 
* Majjh. Ka., II, 99, p. 197. 
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tV fJsnavada as Avell as the ThemvMa.' These two 

references go to prove that the doctrine represented by 

the Pali scriptures was Theravada. It was also called 

Vibbaj javada owing to the particular mode of teaching 

the dhamnia adopted by the Palists. Profs. Kern, Rhys 

Bavids and others have endorsed the view that tlie whole 

Pali literature represents the tenets of the Theravada 

« 

school. Though much have been said by scholars regard- 
ing the doctrine and literature of the Theravadins alias 
Vibhajjavadins, nothing has been definitely stated as to 
the position of the Pali language in relation to Buddhist 
literature. Many a tough problem in the liistory of 
Buddhism can be solved by studying the liistory of Buddhist 
schools, viz., the original language of the tripitaka 
and the time and place of origin of the Pali language. 
The passage occurring in the rinaija^^ “ Jntijmmii 
bhikkhave saka tiirttUiya Buddhavacamvi iJ'irii/ajMnitum" 
(I permit, O bhikkhus to learn the words of Buddha 
in one’s own dialect) carries a very great weight 
in regard to our present subject, ft is stated by Wassil- 
jew and Csoma K6r6si*on the strength of Tibetan sources 
that the Sarvastivridins recited their sufra on emancipation 
(pratiraoksha) in Sanskrit, the Sammitiyas in Apabhramsa, 
the Mahasailghikas in a corrupt dialect (a prakrit) and 
the Sthavira or Theravadins in Paisachl. These four 
dialects are also mentioned in the Mahavyutpatli while 
enumerating the subjects of a grammar.* The Sanskrit 
manuscript Vimalaprahha'’ of the medimval period con- 
tains a remark that the Pitakas were written in 96 


‘ Uujjh. Nik., Vol. I, p. 103. 

“ VinayUf Cv, V, 83, 1. 

^ Waasiljew, Buddhismuff pp. 294, 2yt5 ; Croiuh Ktirosi in J 8, B., Vol, VIl, 
p. 142. 

* Uahuvijuipaih, p. 64. 

■' MS. No. 4727 meiitiotied in the Descriptive Catalogue of Santkrit Manuacripta 
ia the Government collection, A. S* B., Vol. I, p. 77. 
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countries in 96 languages.’ The manuscript gives 
detail the names of the countries, and the language current 
in each of them It also records a tradition that soon 
after the death of Buddha, the Sahgitikarakas wrote 
down the doctrine of the three yanas in hook form. 
Under the direction of Tathilgata {tuthagata-myamena), 
they preserved the three pitakas in the Magadha-bhmha, 
the Sutrant(is\n Sindhubhasha, the Parnmitas in Sanskrit, 
the Mantras and Tantras in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa 
and nneult tired Saba radi mleechabhasa and so forth. The 
manuscript further mentions that the Buddhists did not 
pay much attention to Sanskrit regarding metres and gram- 
matical rul(!S, indicating 'thereby that it had in view 
the mixed dialect {galha as it is usually termed) used in 
some of the Buddhist Sanskrit books like the Lalitavistara, 
Mahavastu, etc. The above statements of Indian writers 
of old have an evidentiary value as will be seen present- 
ly. Scholars like Stein, Grunw(;dcl, Lecoq, Leumann, 
Hoernle, Sylvain Levi by their unflinching zeal in the 
search of manuscripts in Central Asia, have brought 
to light many things confirming the as setions of the 
medioRval writers. These scholars h'avci^saved from eter- 
nal oblivion remnants of manuscripts in so many languages 
as Sanskrit, Prakrit, Ivuchean, Khotanese, Proto-Tibetan 
and Eastern Iranian. Some of the fragments of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit manuscripts as ahso a few discovered in 
Nepal have their counterparts in the Pali pitakas.' 
Among them are found almost complete portions of the 
pitakas, e.g., the Sanskrit versions of the TJdanavarga 
and the Prat imoksha Sutra, and the Prakrita version of 
the Dharniapada, Prof. Kern in his introduction to the 

* The imniber (Ki soema ti> he a rouuli wav of indicatinj? n largo number. 
iJ.i?., Atunadija Sufra } Sttinjifi Sufrn; Pravurana Svfra; Oandro^ytma Suira i 
Sakti Sufra ; Suka Stitra ; etc., etc. 

Hoernle *s Mtinuscnpf Femains of Boddhlat Literature in LasUrn TurkeetaUf pp, 18, 

86 . 41 . 46 . 
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traiwation of the Saddharma Pundarika' has shown 
that the various versions of a passage in Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit reveal that they are not based upon one another 
hut upon a common original, which is now lost. Dr. 
Hoernlo in editing the fragments of the* manuscript 
Saddharma' Ptmdarika remarks that the Sanskrit text 
found in Nepal bears many similarity to the farmer but 
with some variations from which it may safely l)o con- 
cluded that “the text of the Saddharma Vnndaj'ika to 
which both the Central Asian and the Niipalese manus- 
cripts go back, was written in a languag(! that had far 
more Prakritisms than either of llu- two versions.”** 
Hence we see that the two veisions arc based upon an 
original work in Prakrit. He has also shown by compar- 
ing the fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts with passages 
in the Pali Sutra and A^inaya Pitaka that tliere was a 
complete Sanskrit canon which was independent of the 
Pali canon but with a commonness from whicJi it could 
be safely inferred that both the Sanska-it and the Pali 
canon were based upon a common m-iginal. This origi- 
nal very probably dates back to the lifetime of Buddha 
and was the one Avhich was recited in the first council. 


The maniiscvipt J^imala-prahha saJ^s that 
ihc^Pitakl 3e'”baHc.d .P‘«t after the demise of the Tathagata, 
iiaKadhXhTs'hs SangU ikdiudaiH [)ut dowii the Tripi- 

taka in the Magadhahhmhd. That this 
tradition had a kernel of truth in it appears from these 
facts: — (1) Buddha preferred preaching in the spoken 
dialect of the masses in order that his doctrines might 
be readily intelligible to them ; (2) he was lx»rn and 
bred up in a place, the current dialect of which, if not 
the same as that prevailing among the masses of Magadha 


* S. jB. Vol. XXI, pp. xi-xr. 

» Hoernle ’« Manu$cr\pi Hematna vf Buddhid Litmaiuie in Bu$iern Tnrktslan, pjfil. 
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among whom he preached, must at least have ^en 
influenced by the latter in view of the widespread in- 
fluence that is, as a rule, exercised by the principal 
dialect of the metropolis ; (3) it is not likely that Buddha 
who used a dialect at Kapilavastu up to about his 29th 
year should have found the dialect of Magadha unin- 
telligible to him, on the other hand he used the dialect 
of Magadha^'easily and fluently, from which it is allow- 
able to infer that the dialect of Kapilavastu was not at 
least separated from the dialect of Magadha by a gulf 
which required previous education or preparation to 
bridge up ; and (4) his missionary tours were generally 
wflthin the limits of the' country of Magadha. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to state 
anything more definite than what has been said above 
about the dialect in which Buddha preached. Buddha’ s 
preachings that were learnt by heart at the time and 
handed down to posterity no doubt existed in the very 
dialect used by him which has been termed the Magadha- 
bhasha. It is very likely that this dialect has been 
dragging out its thin thread of existence undgg the layers of 
various other dialects or languages thav savec’^iccumulated 
in the Pali Pitaka in its present form ; a. ,j^.miany of the 
various antiquated words and expressions that meet our 
eyes in the said Pali texts and which differ from the 
genuine Pali words and expressions in several respects 
can with probability he credited to the Mayadhabhmha. 

Dr. Oldenburg agrees with us in holding that the 
Pali version of the Tripitaka Avas not the original version 
but a i*edaction of same. He then takes up the question 
as “ to Avhat part of India did the Pali originally belong, 
and from whence did it spread to Ceylon.’’ The solution 
he arriAos at is that Pali wjis the original language 
of Kalinga, i.e., of countries south of the Vindhya 
mountains. This solution is l)ased on the resemblance 



Fi*anke’s result of 
comparative study of 
inscriptions. 
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of KhaBdagiri inscription to the Pali language. It 
is asserted by Dr. Oldenburg that the 
origin * thfT^aii Tiipitaka was taken to Ceylon from 

°^**'*^*'*'* Southern India probably from Kalinga 
or Andhra with which countries Ceylon 
stood in close connection ; and he attaches little impor- 
tance to the Cevlonese tradition that Mahinda. took the 
Pali canon to Ceylon.' These inferences of Dr. Oldenburg 
are open to doubt for reasons which are given below 

(1) -Pranke by an exhaustive, comparative study of 
the inscriptioual Prakrits and Pali has come to the con- 
clusion that the home of literary Pali 
was at Ujjayini surrounded by localities 
where the inscriptional dialects are more 

akin to Pali than the dialects of the inscriptions found in 
the East, South and South- West.“ 

(2) There were two centres of the earliest form of 
Buddhism, one at the well-known metropolis Pataliputra 
and the other at Ujjayini. The establishment of the 
second centre of Buddhism was mainly due to Maha- 
kaccayana, one of the great disciples of Buddha. He was 
a native of Ujjayini, being a son of the priest of King 
Ga^da Pajjota of the place. After completing his Brah- 
manic education, he succeeded to his father’s office. 

It is said that he was sent by King 
Pajjota to fetch Buddha, but was, on 
his arrival there ordained, and after 
which he returned as a bhikkhu to his 
native land Avanti Buddha could not 
come with Mahakaccayana but he said that Mahft- 
kacc&yana would be able to satisfy the king with his 


Gsoma Kdrdsi’fl state- 
ment as to the Paisa- 
chi dialect seen in the 
light of coQclnsion of 
Grierson and others as 
to the development of 
PAli from Paisachi. 


* Or. Oldenburg's IfUroductwn to the Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, p. Uv. 

* Otto Franke's Pali und Sanskrit^ pp. 131 , 182, snmtnairiAed by Sir OriersoD In 
his paper ‘ Home of titcrary PiU ’ in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p, 117. 
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exposition of the law.’ Another noted disciple of^this 
part of the country was Punna MantSniputta who was an 
inhabitant of Sunaparanta and a trader. On one ocasion 
he went with a caravan to Savatthi where he heard a 
discourse from Buddha, resolved to become a Buddhist 
monk and became a disciple of Mabakaccayana. From 
the conversation that Punna Mantaniputta had with 
Buddha, it appears that people of Sunaparanta were 
rough and rustic in their manners and Buddha was 
afraid lest he (Punna) should receive rough treatment 
at their hands.- However, it is said that Punna won 
many people to his side. Mahilkaccayaua once sent 
information to Buddha through a disciple of his, Sopa 
Kut'ikanna, that the number of bhikkhus at Avanti- 
dakkhinapatha was not very large." The activities of 
these two chief disciph's t)f Buddha for propagation of 
Buddhism in Western India met with some success even 
as early as 5th century B. C. Mahakaccayana, one of 
these two chief disciples is said to be a founder of the 
Theravada School.’ Hence it may be asserted that the 
Theravada School was established there at that early 
period. 1 may add that the Chinese traveller, who saw 
followers of the Theravada School at several places in 
eastern India and Ceylon, saw them also at Surat and 
Bharukaccha," Lata and Sindhu.” Csoma Korosi and 
Wassiljew' furnish us with the information that the Thera- 
vadins preserved their literature in the Paisachi dialect. 

' Uajjh. Nik. m, 207 ff; Snm. Nik. IV. 00; Dii;/5ro(fonn, jip. 37-89; 
Mahavastu, III, v. 382. 

Vinaytit Mahavagga, V, 13, 2. 

* Wassiljcw, Der j>p. 204, 295. Upali’s name is also associated 

with this school in another tradition f?iven by Csoma KSrdsi. 

♦ P»alms of fix Broiherit by Mrs. Rhys Davids, P.238. 

• Wattore* Yuan Chang, II, pp. 241, 248. Yuan Chang refers to the Thera* 
Tfida School as the Mahay auist Sthavira Scliool ; for a discassion on the snbject see 
Watters, op, cif., 11, p. 236. 

• Takaknsu's Records* of the Buddh^f Religion, p. 7. 
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Pro^ Konow places the home of Paisachi at Ujjayini or 
more properly, about the Vindhya mountains.' He also 
points out that the Pali closely agrees with Paisachi. Sir 
G. Grierson holds the vieM"^ as well that Pali is a literary 
form of Paisachi ^ but does not agree with Prof. Konow 
regarding the home of the dialect ; he is of opinion that 
its place of origin was in the North-West at* and near 
Takshasila, and he states that the dialect very probably 
passed from the North-West to llajputana up to the 
Konkan coast. The tradition preserved by Sornadeva,® 
Dandin * and Subandhu that the Bfiliat Eatha was written 
in Paisachi by Gunadhya, an inhabitant of a region 
about Ujjayini, favours the view that Paisachi was 
for sometime the spoken dialect of Ujjayini. But 
the strongest ground for the view is philological which 
has been exhaustively dealt with by Prof. Konow and 
need not be repeated here. The close resemblance that 
subsists between Paisachi and Piili may bo shown by a 
glance at the following two passages, one in Paisachi and 
the other being its Pali rendering : 

Pas'iachi ; — 

Patinana rachiya guna-nilhiua ramia mmiirM ptmnena 
Cintetahbam matanadi iieriuo Jciha vijelabha. 

{Kumar jnula-carita) 

Pali rendering : — 

Pahiianam rajina gima-nidhina rarina immma-pxmnena 
Cintetabba madanadi xjerino kchi vijetahha, 

(3) The great importance attached by the Piili writers 
and Chinese travellers to Mahinda for the propagation 

^ % n. U, Q., Ixi-* (19t0), pp. flummariaed by Sir G. Grierson in th© 

Bhanda^har C(»nmemoratioA Folums,; pp. 119, 120. See also 1921, 

pp. 244*45 ; 424-28. " 

* Indian Antiquary^ 1915, p. 227 f.n. 

* Somadev&'s KnthdsariUi-»agara, Intro. 

* Dandin'fl Kavyddarsdf p. .35, 1- 38. See also Bfthlei's ariici© in th© 

Indian .dnliquary, Vol. I. 
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Mahinda’s connec- 
tion with the plac« of 
oriidn of Paiettchi and 
his journey to Ceylon 
therefrom embarking 
from an western port. 


of Buddhism in Ceylon should not be dismissed as hostess. 

'Jhe integrity of the chapter of the 
Mahavarma detailing Asoka’s missionary 
activities and supplying us with names 
of missionaries has been corroborated 
by the discovery of a casket on which 
• are inscribed names of two missionaries 

sent to the Himavanta which are identical with those 
given by the Mahavarma. In these circumstances, it 
would be unreasonable to doubt the statement regarding 
Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon unless they are negatived 
by other stronger evidences. Dr. Oldenburg disbeliever 
that Mahinda received his Buddhistic education at 
Ujjayini. He bases his opinion on the Mahavamsa whicb 
states that Mahinda studied the tripitaka at Pataliputra 
when Mahinda was twenty years old. But there it 
nothing in the Mahavamsa to indicate that Mahindr 
accompanied his father on his way to Pataliputra for 
assumption of royal power. On the contrary we learn that 
Mahinda’s mother continued to live at Vidisa,® owing tc 
her subsidiary position among Asoka’s wives. Asoka hac 
two other wives referred to in the Buddhist Sanskrit 
works as living with him at Pataliputra. It was usua 
with the Hindu kings and chi |f|y ?'be. pulypmous, bu 
it was the principal wife alone ^h|| enjoyed a status ii 
the eye of the laws relating |4|||^beritance.* 
horn of wives other than theffp&oipal either 
appanages or retired from the hfl^-hold life/ 
to this custom, I believe, that Hahiiida job 
Buddhist order and continued J# Jllfii! 

Avanti instead of coming to Patj 
was not .until his twentieth 

* Dr. Oldenburg’s Intro, to the Vinaya Pu 

* Mahavavisaf Ch. XIJI. 

» T. A. Smith’s ISarly Bieioty qf India^ p. 191 

« lhi4, p. 185. 





e3 ^and to devote .himself to the study of the tripitaka. 
It is this fact which has been mentioned in the passage 
of the Mahavamsa which has been utilized by Dr. Olden- 
burg as pointed out already. There is nothing in this 
passage to show that the tripitaka studied by liim was in 
the Pali language. The passage of the Majiavamsa is 
silent on this point and Dr. Oldenburg suj)plies it on 
the strength of the lescmblance that the language of the 
Khandagiri inscription bears to the Pali language. If 
he did so, it was not as the result of the development of 
the Pali pitaka from the spoken dialect of Kaliaga as 
Oldenburg supposes nor as the result of Mahinda being 
educated at Pataliputra, for in my opinion, Mahinda had 
his early education at TJj jayini but the Pali pitaka was more 
easily intelligible to Mahinda than any other for the reason 
that he was eliuudcelrnira ^fSce wnerel’aiRf«hkTS«^ 
current dialect and Pali was the literary one and used in 
the pitaka which in course of time supplanted the Pais'achi 
pitaka. The carrying of the Pali pitaka to Ceylon 
for the first time by Mahinda has been disbelieved by 
Dr. Oldenburg. But there are reasons for doubting Dr. 
Oldenburg’s conclusion. Mahinda when he was charged 
by Asoka with the duty of propagating Buddhism in 
Ceylon came to Avanti where he stayed immediately 
before his journey to Ceylon. Dr. Oldenburg states 
that I’ali pitaka was taken to Ceylon by a certain person 
from a port in Kaliuga. But a.s I have already shown, 
there is no reason to doubt the tradition of Mahinda’s 
sailing to Ceylon for the purpose and as it is a historical 
fact that he stayed at Ujjayini before sailing out, it 
would be natural that he would choose to start from a 
pOTt on the western coast which was near to Ujjayini 
than from one on the far off eastern coast overcoming 
the difficulties of communication that eiristed in those 


general way that in ancient times Ceylon had closer 
connection with western India than the eastern in almost 
all matters. Now as to the question of the choice of the 
pitaka which Mahinda took to Ceylon from what has been 
said above as to the early education of Mahinda, his con- 
nection with Ujjayini as his birth place and his stay 
there up to his twentieth year during which time he 
became familiarised with Pai^hi as the spoken dialect, 
it is I think reasonable to infer that his choice would 
fall upon the jPali pitaka, Pali being the literary form 
of Paisachi and the pitaka in that language gradually 
supplanting its progenitor the Paisachi version. 


To sum u 



view ol,:^ 

and 


by Csoina and Wa#l jew on the 

Ibetan "sources that (hen} was a Fusachi 


pitaka, it is only natural to infer that the 
-punka using Pali as its medium w'as based upon the one in 
Paisachi. It has also been shown from Csoma Korosi 
and Wassilejew’s statements that the Theravadins had 
their literature in Paisachi, — a fact which is significant 
for ray purpose, because of the vital connection of the 
Theravadins with Avanti, and their exodus to Ceylon 
from there. The early education of Mahinda make it 
apparent to us that he must have been more inclined to 
the literary dialect of his birthplace than to any other 
and it was only natural that he should take the Pali 
version with him to Ceylon because it was the version 
of his country that was growing into popularity and 
throwing the Pai&ichi version into the shade. 


Hi ' The SaivStj^ivMa Schoii of Buddhism, see Sir Asutosh 8il?er 
Jahilee Oommemoratiou Volume. ' Onenialia/ 



On the Cult of 5onaraya in Northern 
Bengal. 


BY 



Sabat Chandra Mitha, M.A. 

I» a previous pfiiper/ I have alreacl^^|.allucled ta^ 
amoHg the people of the distr^ of ^angj^ 
belief in a l illiteiMl iv -{i 


i.M 


, ,^5:;Woi^ippedH^ 

(and probai)ly in other iiarts'^blr 'Norihern 
The agriculturists in the district of 
this deity not only for the purpose of being iMhmntfl 
the depredations of tigers, but also for obtaining othei? 
boons. In order to raise the wherewithal for defraying the* 
expenses of this worship, the peasant-boys band themselves 
together and go about from house to house and begging 
for money ^ and singing the two following folk-ballads «f 
which the texts, in Devanagari script, are being published 
in Appendixes A and C of this article. As these two very 
interesting ballads have not yet been translated into 
English, I am publishing, for the first time, the English 
translations thereof in Appendixes B and 1) of this paper. 


' Vide my paper On the VcftHgeg of Tiger-Wonhip in iXe District of Mymentingh 
in Eastern Bengal ” in The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay^ VoL 

XI, p. 699. 

* Vide the Iinefii 70, 71 aud 72 of the following folk^hallad No, L 



The gentlemen, who have collected 

not furnished any information about raK^llillwPiiPpilP* 
when this tiger-deity is worshipped in the district of 
Bangpur. But, most likely, this worship takes place on the 
Pausha-saifakranti day which is the last day of 

the Hindu month of Pausha [(i^) December-January], 

I am making this inference on the faith of the facts that 
the deity Sondritya is worshipped in the district of Pahna 
in Eastern Bengal on the aforementioned day * and that 
the analogous tiger-deity named Baghai (^ivrre) is also 
worshipped on the same day in the district of Mymen- 
singh in the same part of this province. 

[Compare with the cult of the godlings Kalu Eaya 
and Dakshina Eaya which is also widjCspread in some 
parts of this province.] 

It would appear from lines 120 and 121 of version No. 

I (p< ^li8h^ 44tMhggift?l^^ <^hftse foIkihsJlads ahjhut 
deity Sonaraya that the offerings presented to ^tlxw * 
godling on the occasion of worshipping him are («) one 
wipnowing-fanful of paddy, (i) golden ( ? yellow) cowry- 
ih^ls {Cypraa monela) numbering nine [mark that nine 
^ a sacred number] hurls, and (<?) five [mark that five 
is a sacred number] areca-nuts. 

[The winnowing-fan with the paddy, etc., thereupon is 
very similar to th(> triangular-shaped winnowing- fan which 
^he peasant-boys in the district of Mymensingh in 
Eastern Bengal make with straw and on which they place 
the food-offerings to the tiger-deity Baghai.]* 

The objects for which the tiger-deity Sonaraya is 
worshipped are (a) that the family-members, cattle and 
wealth of the worshipper may increase, and (6) that he 


* ri4ethe Bengali monthly magazine pTQha»% for tho month of Kiglki 

i»ss7 as., p. 

» fwi# The Joumat o/ ihe Anihropoloffical Somety of Bombity, VoL p. SOI i 
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in tho oflBce and at court. ( Vide 
118 of version Is'o. I of these folk- 

!tnit43ioys’ practice of going about from house 
j'fbhgging for money whcrewitli to defray the 
lenses uf trorshipping the deity Sonaraya, and, as an 
jmpaniment to the same, of singing the following 
folk-ballads, has a close parallel in the usage*, which is 
in vogue among the agriculturist-boys of the district of 
Mymensingh in Eastarn Bengal, of begging for alms 
wherewith to worship the tiger-deity Baghai and singing 
the songs known as Baghair bayata 2raT?T)- 

I have already shown elsewhere * that the practice 
of begging for alms wherewith to procure the offerings to 
be presented to certain deities appears to be the adjunct 
of the worship of the lesser gods and goddesses, most of 
whom are non-Aryan deities. 

Brom a study of the version No. I of the following 
folk-ballads, we find that it embodies an account of th© 
miraculous birth of the tiger-deity SoaSrSy^ 
brother Ruparaya. It further records how 
assumed the garb of a sannyasl and, having-failed;; 
a.satisfactory account of himself to some Mogal 
whom he met on the way, was arrested 
thrown into the prison, and that, under 
whole Mogal army was slaughtered by 
tigers. Thereafter his deityship escaped fr^i 
prison-house and began to be worshipped 11^ peppl^ -’ 
of this world. 

In this version No. I, we come across a curious fact, 
that it refers to the existence, side by side, of 
cults (1) Dharma- worship, (2) Krishpaism, and 
bult of SonSraya. 

TttUga of Buddhiim in th* Di$triet of MmnUMUmd 
MMmtan Bmtiew (Allababid) for September, I W# IOIbSN)la 
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In this folk-^ballad No. I, we find it stated that Nanda, 
the cowherd of Gokula, and his wife YasodS had no 
child of their own and that, therefore, the latter 
worshipped the deity Dharma and prayed for the boon of 
having a son. This deity granted her the prayed-for 
boon. As the result of this, the deity Krishna, assuming 
the form of q white fly ^ entered her womb. (Lines 41 and 
42.) After cftmpleting the usual period of pregnancy 
extending over ten months and ten days, she gave birth 
to the deity Sonaraya and his brother liuparaya. 

Although it is impossible to ascertain the exact time 
when these folk-ballads were composed, we are justified in 
inferring from the reference therein to the cult of Dharma 
that they were composed when Dharma-worship was pre- 
valent in full vigour in Northern Bengal. 

It is now well known that a corrupt form of Buddhism, 
leavened with Hindu religious ideas and having a veneer 
of Hindu rites and ceremonies, is prevalent, even at the 
present day, in diiferent parts of Bengal. It goes by the 
name of “ The Worship of the Deity Dharma-Thakura ’’ 

In the twelfth century A.D., an old Bengali writer 
named llamai Pandita wrote a work which 

describes the tenets and sets forth the texts of the religi- 
ous and other formulae of this curious cult. It also 


describes the method of worsliipping this deity who is, 
according to some, a corrupt prototype of Lord Buddha. 
Eminent scholars, who have carried on researches into the 
subject of this strange cult, have arrived at the conclusion 


that this corruption of Buddhism into its IMpgr 
namely, “ The Worship of the Deity Dharn^^ 
most likely, took place during the period wh^it ^ 
Hatsha and other rulers flourished.* 

^ Vide mj Article on Some Meccnt Re$earche» into the Oi ifftn 
Feetieal in The HindiMton Jtevievp (Allababad) for liny •Jane 
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The 2nd version of this folk-ballad (published in 
Appendix C) does not give any account of the birth of 
the tiger-deity SonAraya. It simply mentions that, while, 
on one occasion, this deity was walking about in the 
street, uttering the name of Hari, he met the whole body 
of Mogal soldiers who enquired of him as to who he was. 
But his deityship did not vouchsafe any reply to their 
queries. Whereupon they arrested him and' placing on 
his breast a stone weighing 22 maunds, kept him confined 
in their prison-house. But, casting off this ponderous 
stone by a miracle, he escaped from the Mogal prison- 
house, Thereafter, at his bidding, 2,000 tigers slaughtered 
the whole Mogal array. From that time forth, the people 
of this W'orld began to wmrship the tiger-deity Sonarftya. 

From a study of the various legends connected with 
the different cults of the Hindu agrarian Avorld, especially of 
those dealing with the w'orship of Manasa, Mangalachapdl 
and other godlings and goddesslings, we have come to 
know that the usual way adopted by them for manifest- 
ing their omnipotence to, and promulgating their own 
worships among, the people of this world, was to subject 
particular persons to manifold trials and tribulations, and 
then to restore thelatter to happiness and prosperity on the 
distinct understanding that the latter should worship them. 

One of the interesting features of these two folk- 
ballads is the fact that the deity Sonarilya manifested his 
omnipotence to the people of Northern Bengal by ridding 
them, by means of a miracle, of what was probably a 
source of great trouble to them, namely, the oppression 
committed by the Mogal soldiers on the peasantry of the 
countryside, at the time of the Mahomedan invasion of 
Northern Bengal, 

The other interesting features of these two folk- 
hidlads are the references therein to the superstitions and 
onstoms which were prevalent in Mediieval Northern Bengal. 
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We all know that, at the present day, all Bengali 
Hindus consider it inauspicious to look upon the face of 
a childless person, especially as the very first thing in the 
ilaorning. Now from the study of the following version No. 
I of these folk-ballads, we find that this superstition was 
also current, in all its rigour, in Mediaeval Northern 
Bengal. . It is stated in lines 3-14 thereof that Nanda, 
the cowheld of Gokula, and his wife Yasoda were 
childless, that no one would purchase, far less partake of, 
the curdled milk offered hy her for sale, and that nobody 
would drink the water of the river wherein she had 
bathed. Nay, so terrible was the influence of this 
superstition that even the birds are represented therein 
as refusing to build their nests in the tree under which 
the childless Nanda had sat. 

Then there are references in it to various contemporary 
practices and customs. As for instance, in line 22 of the 
folk-ballad No. I, it is stated that, when the day dawned, 
Nanda’s wife sprinkled the courtyard of her house with 
cow’s dung diluted in water. Now this practice of purify- 
ing the house, in the morning, by sprinkling the 
doorways and the courtyard thereof with cow’s dung 
diluted in water, prevails in Hindu households through- 
out Bengal even to the present day. 

Then again, in line 23 of the same folk-ballad, we 
come across the statement that she took with her oil- 
cake and ashes and went to bathe in the river. Now, 
in the olden days in Bengal when the use of soap v^as 
unknown, women used to clean their persons by fiijst 
besmearing their bodies with oil-cake and ashes and then 
washing off the same with water. Now that European 
ways have come into vogue and cheap soaps are obtainable 
in the market, the old practice of using oil-cake and 
ashes has become a thing of the past. 
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The mode of worshipping the deity Dharma and a 
description of the various food-offerings and flowers 
to be presented to this deity, have been set forth in 
lines 29-36 of the same version No. 1. 

Then again, in line 49 of the same ballad, the $ 
ceremony (^rT% is referred to. Now this ceremony 
is the modern Bengali analogue of the ancient Pumavuna 
(o^Wl) rite by the performance of which it was believed 
that the pregnant woman would be qualified to give birth 
to a son. 

In line 42 of the first folk-ballad, the following curious 
fact is stated, namely, that Krishna, assuming the form 
of a white fly, entered Yas'odil’s womb. Now this inci- 
dent bears a striking similarity to one connected with the 
birth of Buddha. There is a legend embodied inBuddhistic 
lore which runs to the effect that, when MayadevI con- 
ceived Buddha in her womb, she saw in a vision that 
a white elephant was entering that part of her body. 

Lastly, these two folk-ballads are of great interest 
from a philological point of view. Tlioy abound with 
words and phrases appertaining to the Ilangpuri dialect of 
the Bengali language, A glossary of these words has 
been given in Appendix E of this paper. 

Among the other philological peculiarities of these 
folk-ballads may be mentioned the use of the old 
accusative suffix ^ for the modern one as for instance, 
in the words fiiTWr (I' 116); (I- 9i) ; 

(II. 43) ; (I- 70) ; and (I. 108, 110). 

Then again, there is the use of the old locative suffixes 
and for the modern one as in the words 
(II. 5) ; vjflu ([. 5) ; (I. 25) ; and infetT (II. 44). 
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APPENDIX A. 

Transcript, in Devanagari Characters, op Version 
No. I OF THE Folk-Ballad relating to the 
Tiger-Deity, Sonaraya. 

\ z[^ HIT I 

^ ^ ^ wrm upi i 

8 ’sn^iifT ^ ^rfsTJn ^it ^ ii 
^ iitsrraR i 

^ ^n^ffT 5ra !R II 
■Q ^ ^ i 

^ 2I^T tn^ WFTT 5IT SfRU I 

io ’«n[f5i sRTsr 5n%T ?i% II ic 

? I nw 55Tf%?n cml^ w? i 

®Ti^. wrai %% 55ITT II 

ctrlk 55 %^ I 

?8 vnf^RH 515^ ^f»ra II 

^ 5irT*5 f% gjRw I 

%^T ^ I 

^ ?lf% ^qi^R IRIW iRTOt I 
^v: twfrt %9T ?irft N 

\c. iiff% %% ?«%:r I 

^o ^?^R%5iT5if^f%^f%R^nRni 

iraw ftjTR I 

nJ 

3^ ^ Wf r WH « 
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^ Qirm snft iNr i 

giT'Sr^ ^ tt 

tnf^ snfti Tiw I 

'Sift H|T^<4I f^ 17^ ^ H • 

ireiz »llfHill 2IR9T '«rf3^ I 

firsiT AW aPFl^T q^ra N 

^ ^ • » 

5^.iL fvHiT %ffRn ^qjT*! qfen 1 

^ ® qr^i?: tn?! ’inf^ qnfen n 

^ l '«rra ^ f%f^ TIR f^ I 

ws ^rmR %sr <«Rqi » 

%5n[ ^ ^ qrfw I 

^8 % % W73T3R: ^ qwqr B 

TiRf ?ST «RjH3Tiri: 5n 571^1: 1 

qnzift qfR w: h 

^>a 3 tx»tt 5«q Rrm ^ ’Tif^ 1 

»fHnf%^ %qT^ qq| 1%%^ ^T II 
^c. irnt Trtqif%^ wk i 

801 ^ f^?n sri^ ^ Rra^ n 
8 ? gr%»pi ^'?[^rT 5 |t^ Ruaw ipif^ 1 
H\ >a'?r ?TTRr sF^qr W'qr p^Rm h 
8^ qqr WTO w ' sitRt PT 57T sitRt I 
88 WTOT wwq WrorajaiT JbRi II 

8VL TS^Rr WT^B: TORTO TO! ftWT I 

8 ^ w?iw wriN: wwtr ^ wi% wtWT II 

S'® trow wi%t: WWW iror spw 31^ 1 

8«R WW WT%^ WWW WwfeWT ^ II 
8£. WWW WT%^ WWW WTOT WVW ^TW ^ 

V^® WCTW WI%B; WWW WW WWW fWWTW I 
Bit WWW W1%W WWW WW gw fwwfw I 
WW WTO WW f^ WWW WWW i 
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^ I 

K« «t3iTO?r wra w?T n 
^t*nTra wm ^mro ^fe hit i 

IT wtc UitH5l HT%?: IHT ^ II 
K'® Tfr Tfl: HT^ Tft % 

Hfro gt TTf^iHI HtfH II 
K4. ^TT I 

gfn ftH TTHTWH HIT I 

^ T# ^ %T ?n?r wra i 

HT Hlfn 5TH?: HWH n 

HTfiWfTT TT^ ^ '5T I 

tfr HTfy fw itH Iff?: II 

^gfriN TTH I 

gfw ^m^ Hxf^ wtirra ii 

^-S HTiri fnft HTft HIH I 

^'c q^ HTHTTH qmi qit H1WH II 
OTit filft?: H# qfHH I 

'SO %T qnfCT fsTqr hh i 

'S? wj qi^ %JT qrftqi i 
>3^ fnftm qfm Hiftrai h 

•s^ ^sqpg fwnfnfH i 

'38 'mqfH q^ qqiTH i 
'38. HWT^ %i^ 3lf8: fqit qt qit I 
'3^ HTqHHTHTTHqTTH^'qHHft# 
'3'3 HlHqtT %5n % H W i qlqi 3% qwi I 
-sr: BTIT HT STf ^ fifH HTO I 

-3^ HWTRi qwrn 1^ HTfi?i qiftm i 
t:o H1H *W HHTl fsq sf wlrm « 

«t TRWr ft TO Hm qr?W ft *mi I 
v\ mm ft ^^T^^ % nuir qw • 
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WW fnaiTwm TOI I 
1:8 wat ^ir qit ^ * 

^8. «nf^ stir: ^IFTc i 

aiftfs ^ T jl<Hi « 

tT'O «5 ^ IT^ f%R: ^ i??! I 

^ ’<*ruRTl%Tl «(wi«T fm h 

c£. ^nnr angary ’inwTa: wqt » 

eL® WT^a: Tmrf^ % ajnrt n 90 

£.\ w ^rar^aR gf ^mt 1 
5te arn^ an^aR ^ ’ansrfe a 
ei.^ viffljRi^a: antsR glfranfta: uff 1 

C.H aiTfiRn arrfwan antaR mfear irrd u 
£.K arw tail anftai acr^ iroiaf 'lawr 1 

5R?ET aTT% IT^ aRTTW a^T II 
c.'a ai^ qiac ▼a:an STfR: ^T%a: fara i 

Cje: anai ^ arta: anr WflfaiqT II 

C£. %?Tf^T 5RT^ aiR: ^ | 

l^o SIlRCas imiTaT aR^ qrf? II 100 

t*? ^rWT^ ^^^ar ?|T^ ^ agiaiar ^ I 

anan?: WTRT atT$ affiTw tt 

anil ^p«n^RT% 

<•8 n aRTtr 8anw 58!%^ an mfr I 

t«8. ^ aR% ai% asft • 

awT Tjftan 4iaTfw w i 
t O'® ^fT%a: ’53n Rnfaiair ananr >tT% wt?t n 

l»v: afiimSN: ^ aiiait I 

^•^L Tftataarfl^ftrK^^r^^t^r^i 
tt* ^rar ai^ ^nfa? ^ ^ aift I .110 

m nrwr ^ ^ awiwii «f¥l an anft i 
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’iw wif^rfl ^%?: » , 

U« iiT €t*nTRi iranf*F?i I 

tu lTfl% 9nf% ^ qi^T# M 
Ui. 3T1^ tl^TKra f^i?:^ ^ gr qr I 
It'S qrf^ qrw fqfl: wwrc II - 

X ?«? g ftq i Tf tq qr^ ^ wnifT^ qiijqr ^ i 
nc. ^^tJTPr ^qit fifft qT^ ipwi! N 

^f^T ^ W »H f ^1 qpl I 120 

srq gf% qrf% gqr tTf II «< 121 


^ Th* text. in Bengali acript, of this folk •ball ad hat been pht>l)ithed at pp. 
174-178 of Vol, IV (for 1316 B. S.) of the Rangpur*8uhitya-P:iri»hat-^qlrika (The 
loomal of the Academy of Bengali biterature at Eangpnr). 
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APPENDIX. B. 

English translation of Version No. I of the Folk- 

Ballad RELATING TO THE TiGER-DeITT SoNARATA. - 

« 

I and 2. Riding on the back of (a) tiger (who is 

the) brother of the deities Sonatjiya and Ruparaya, (I) 
drink (a) she-buffalo’s milk, ' 

3 and 4. To whatever market the milkman’s wife 
takes curdled milk (for sale), (nobody in that market) 
purchases (and) partakes of the curdled milk because 
(she is) sonless. 

6 and 6 To whatever river the milkman’s wife goes 
to bathe, no cow drinks (the) water (of that river) because 
(she is) sonless. 

7 and 8. Under the shade {lit., at the bottom) of what^ 

ever tree, Nanda sits and stands, no bird builds (its) nest 
(in that tree) because (he is) sonless. ^ 

9 and 10. One bird, calling out to another bird^ 
says ; “ (The) sonless Nanda has to-day sat under the shade 
{lit., at the bottom) of (this) tree.” 

II and 12. One bird, calling out to another bird, says i 
“ (O) brother ! give up attachment for (this) tree. (Let us) 
go to another country.” 

13 and 14. Hearing these (words) from (the) birds’ 
mouths, Nanda became sorrow-stricken (and) began to weep. 

15 and 16. (Thereupon) Nanda’s wife {lit., queen) 
enquired (of him) ; “ (O) lord I for what reason are (you) 

weeping ? Docs it take a long time to worship (the deity) 
Dharma?” ' 

17 and 18. “If I bear the name of (a) milkman's 
daughter,' I shall obtain the boon of being blessed 
a son by worshipping (the deity) Dharma.” 

20 
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19 and 20. The foolish milkman’s daughter 
Nanda’s wife) wisely made up (her) mind to worship (the 
deity) Dharma. 

21 and 22. (When the) night (ended and the) day 
dawned, (the milkman’s) daughter {i.e., Nanda’s wife) 
sprinkled the courtyard of the inner apartment (of 
her house) with cow’s dung diluted in water. 

23 and 24. Taking oil-cake (and) ashes (with her), 
she {lit., the woman) went out for a bath (and) began to 
bathe in the waters of (the rivers) Ganges (and) JamunS.. 

25 and 26. Descending into knee-deep water, she 
{lit., the daughter) purilied (her) knees and, descending 
into breast-deep w'ater, took five dips therein. 

27 and 28. Descending into a bad ghat (or bathing- 
place), she {lit., the daughter) came out of the river {lit., 
ascended) by a good ghat (or bathing-place) and, putting 
off {lit., placing) (her) wet sari {lit., cloth), put on (a) dry 
sSxi {lit., cloth). 

29 and 30. Casting off (her) wet sari {lit., cloth) 
(and) putting on (a) dry (.sari), (she went and) cut (a) 
whole leaf of the plantain (tree) (and) brought (it). 

81, 32 and 33. Placing {lit., giving) on that (plantain- 
leaf) unboiled rice, molasses (and) sugar, (and) dividing 
the hair of (her) head, (which was) in one bunch {lit., 
together), into two bunches {lit., halves) (and) kneeling 
down [Mf., laying down (her) two knees], (she) worshipped 
{lit., served) (the deity) Dharama (or Dharma). 

84, 35 and 36. (In the course of her worship, she uttered 
the following prayer) ; “ (O) deity Dharma ! grant, grant 
(me the) boon of piety. (O) deity Dharma ! if you do not 
grant (me the) boon of (a) son, (I;, a woman, shall kill 
(myself) by means of {lit., relying on) (a) bill-hook.” 

87. (She) worshipped (the deity Dharma) by offer- 
ing various flowers too numerous to be recorded in 
writing. 
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38, 39 and 40. (Being pleased) at the niiIk>woinan’s 
worship, (the deity) Dharma appeared before her (lit., 
showed himself to her), (and said to her as follows) : “ 0 
milk woman ! (I) am granting you (the prayed-for) 
boons. After granting you (the) boons, I shall go te the 
summit of the Kailasa (Mountain).” 

4i and 42. (Hearing these words), (the) woman, 
raising (her) mouth upwards, heaved (a) sigh (of relief) ; 
(and) Krishna, assuming the form of (lit., becoming) 
(a) white fly, entered (her) womb. 

43. She completed her first month of pregnancy. 
(But) nobody knew of it positively. 

44. (When she arrived at her) second month (of 
pregnancy), other people heard of it. 

46. In (her) third month (of pregnancy), (an) 
embryo (lit., ball of blood) was formed (in her womb). 

46. In (her) fourth month (of pregnancy), the bones 
and flesh were formed in (lit., became joined to) (the 
embryo in her womb). 

47. In (her) fifth month (of pregnancy), the em- 
bryo became quick with life (li ., the five flowers bloomed '). 

4ft. In (her) sixth month (of pregnancy), (the child 
in the womb) began to~mo?FTIf)6ut 
down and sat). 

49. In (her) seventh month (of pregnancy), (she) 
partook of the feast (given on the occasion) of the 
Sadha (ceremony). 

60. In (her) eighth month (of pregnancy), (the child 
in the womb) became endowed with racmtal powers (lit., 
the mental wind became alive). 

61. In (her) ninth month (of pregnancy), (the 

child in the womb) became endowed with the nine 
attributes.* * 


* I think tViat ‘ the Jiv*> flowen * refer to * the five §eni^$* 
^ I am aiiable to make out what ihene nine eitrihuta are- 
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■ 52, 53 and 54. (When she) completed (her period of 
pregnancy extending over) ten months (and) ten days, 
she {Ut., the parturient woman) was seized with the 
paiigs of child-birth {lit., became afflicted) ; (and then 
she) gave birth to both Sonaraya (and) Euparftya. 

55 and 56. Sonaraya (and) Ruparaya (are) two 
brothers (and), in honor of {lit., at the advice of) (these) 
two brothersk, the villagers offer up worship {lit., the 
village-worship is eaten). 

57 and 58. (As the deity) Hari (is) the creator of all 
things {lit., primal root), adore (and) sing (the praises of) 
Hari, who, being born in the family {lit., house) of Nanda, 
preserved {lit., kept) Gokula (from all possible dangers). 

59 and 60. (0 Hari !) thou livest in Gokula ; thou art 
the Es.nlii {i.e., Krishna) of Gokula ; without thee, there 
cannot be R5ma (and) Krishna in the three worlds. 

61 and 62. Some (one) says : “ Let (me) go away 
(from this part of the country, as I cannot stand the 
tigers’ depredations any longer).” Some (one) (UHahs 




it the) safer course {lit., better) to go away 
rl:,C)£.Uie country).' one says ; “ I cannot 

dicjairtidatbns (coimnlt^ by tigere (any longerl.” 


made by leaping 
fpiting upon the ground]. Breaking through 
Inud-and-wattle wall [{lit., hedge) of a house], (a 
tiger) has carried off (a) householder’s dog. ” 

66, 66, 67, 68. and 69. Being stricken with sorrow at 
the loss of the dog, the householder was yoking 
(his bullocks) to the plough. (But) tearing the rope 
(hy means of which the plough was fastened to the 
yc9ce), (the) ibullocks fled away, (and) the yoke was 
^iM^ken. Taking {lit., seizing) the broken yoke, (the) 
householder was going home. (When he was) half-way 
on the road (homewards), (he) saw (a) tiger (which) 
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attacked (him). fHaving been struck) by the tiger’s 
paws, (the tiger’s) nails pierced the householder’s body 
(lit., limbs). 

70, 71 and 72. A householder’s daughter-in-law was 
carried off (by a tiger when she) was cutting straw. 
(Getting frightened at this occurrence), the sons of 
several {lit., seven and five) householders consulted 
together (and, as the result of this consultation), went 
about begging (for alms) for (the deity) Sonftraya. 

73 and 74. (The) animals of the forest (also) spread 
the alarm (created by the tigers’ depredations). (There- 
upon) the lord (Sonaraya) himscdf assumed the form 
of an ascetic (or SannyaM). 

76 and 76. The deity (Sonaraya), in the garb of the 
Sannyasl, went from house to house (and), in the middle 
of the way, met the invincible Mogals. 

77 and 78. The Mogal soldiers enquired of thu 
Sannyasl : (“ Who are you ? ”) (But the) deity (Sona- 
raya) did not give (any) reply. (H(^ simply) shook (his) 
head. 

79 and 80. Thinking (the Sannyasl) to be (a) dis- 
honest (and) wicked thief, they shoved and pushed (hijm;' 
in advance (of their owtt' seivcs);.*^ 

81 and 82. ('Whenl'-iji^aiJWi^,' 
mistaken for a thief), 'had gone a lo”'., way, he aririv^)l|' 
the Mogals’ house. - ' ‘ « 

83 and 84. (By thi? t|me), the day had closed ^ 
it became night. At midnight, double fetters made 
wood were put upon (the) Sannyasl's feet. 

86 and 86. Having been fettered, (the) deity 
(Son&rSya) shouted out (at the top of his voice). (Hear- 
ing this shout), thirty krors of tigers came forward. 

87 and 88. (The tigei-s said) : “ O lord ! get up, ^ 
up. Set your mind at rest. For what reason are (you) 

summoning (W/., calling) us tigers ? ” ^ : 
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5 * 90, 01, 92, 93 and ii. (The deity SonSrSya 

ueplied) : “ 0 tigors ! come, come. Take my orders. Gq 
(and) kill (the) commander-in-chief of the Mogals. Yoq 
should seize the high (liL, big) Mogal (officers) by the 
hands (and) kill (them). You should kill the subordinate 
{Ut., small) Mogal (officers) by hurling (them against) 
•toUes {lit., mountains). (You should) kill the elephants 
in the elppbant-sheds (and) the horses in the stables. 
(You should) pick out the domestic (servants) (and) the 
guards (and) kill (them).’’ 

96. (Having received the deity Sonaraya’s orders, 
the tigers) slaughtered the Mogal army till the night 
closed (and) the day dawned. 

96, 97 and 98. Breaking (the) double fetters, (the) 
lord (Sonaraya) escaped, (and), crossing (the river) 
JamunS, counted {lit., took record of) the tigers, (and 
said) : “ All my tigers are present {lit., exist). (But 
the tiger named) Bedadhipa is absent {lit., does not 
exist).” 

99 and 100. (Thereupon the) tiger (named) Bedadhipa 
eame (forward) with folded hands (and), kneeling down, 
made obeisance to the deity. 

101 and 102. (The deity Sonaraya, in the guise of) 
the "aid ; “(O) tiger! sit here, (and) tell (me) 

truly how (the) skiL'f'f fyour) head has disappeared.” 

103, lOl', 106, 106 and 107. The tiger replied : “In 
the evening, being unable to endure the pangs of hunger 
(lit., of this fatal belly), (1) hid (myself) behind a wall 
{lit., a ridge) (and, from that cover), killed (several) 
qutmals at great pains (and) with great labour. (But), 
seizing one animal, (I) tortured (it) very much. [But 
the avenging Nemesis has punished me for this act of 
•fuelty.] (Accidentally) knocking (my) head against the 
projecting eaves of the thatch (of what wall), (its) skin 
has disappeared {lit., has gone).” 
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108 and 109. (The deity Sonarava, in the guise of) 
the Sannya^, said : “(0) tiger of the forest! sit here, (and) 
tell (me) truly how (your) teeth have got broken.’* 

110, 111, 112 and 113. (The tiger replied ; “I .jun 
dying on account of the pangs of hunger {lit., of the belly). 
(I) am unable to endure the deadly pangs of hunger {lit., 
of the belly). (The) bones of human beings (are) so very 
(brittle). (But) the bones of cattle (are) hal'd. (While) 
feeding upon (the carcases of) cattle, (my) six useful teeth 
have got broken.” 

114 and 116. In this way, (the deity) Sonaraya 
revealed (himself to the world). All the boys, learning 
(about this deity’s omnipotence), have sung (this ballad). 

116, 117, 118 and 110. All glory to the deity 
Sonaraya. Thou shouldst grant (the following) boons to 
the householder ; — “ May the householder’s wealth (and) 
family-members {lit., men) increase. May (his) store- 
rooms be filled (with stores). May the cattle in (his) 
cattle-pen increase. May the wealth in (his) treasure- 
chest {lit., store-room) increase. May the householder 
receive honors {lit., flowers and betel-leaves) in the office 
and at court.” 

120 and 121. (The) offerings (to be presentod)to (the 
deity) Sonaraya are (one) vvinnowing-fanfbl (of) paddy, 
golden cowry-shells ^numbering) nine bnris, (and) five 
areca-nuts. 
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APPENDIX C. 

TKANsciiipr, IN Devanagari Characters, op Version 
No. II OF THE Folk-Ball Ai) relating to the 
Tiger-Diety Sonaraya. 

* antT I 

3Tf t?: ^TFT I 

i ari aa am 

^ ^ 3TiiT aPunro ara aa ^ I 
^ arft i 

8 aw f^HT stir: hth i 

8. zra t^5t gizTc^ arnrra hpi m 
^ aa arm I 

nq ftara wh a 

a wit ar^ar i 

c. ararr’a ararr’i^ ara arata arfaar h 

aran’ii aian’a a8:a at I 10 

U aira aa hter: aqt ii 

ataa afeat a% af ataa arc, 

{ ^ aijfaafi^ a^aa aa arr i 
?8 ^arraa snfa ^^tfra fwaia » 

^8. firzT ataa arfa asfta ataa I 
wa ^aa aifta aaa H 
^>0 sRaw^fjcwiff ataaafawfrarai 
ta aia ara^ ^ 5t% aft aa i^ c ararra tna i 
^ 2 aT%T[ at aiar ataa »j?ifiir ar fi ar aia i 
araa aa^arit atTmareatar^ I 
R? wte alaa aftin a% af ataa w%, 

W a wa aa. aiai aa aif^ an • 


20 
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5^^ ^arfs! i 

^8 % ^ 5n%% sflT ^ I 

RK 5n siTfh I 

?!k %ra mq f^aiT irra I 

SI'S f^sn^ ^lun arqr^ ^nt ^qr ii 

nJ 

qsR i 

^<1 fqjiTJiq qrg ^rrftra ftairoq ^ ii * 

HTi qri 30 

^ qr qiw?, qRTY cfR 1 

iw: sqTJT #>TtY ^ I 

-Sf^rf ’ qrsT u 

^8 in^ 3^ wfyziT qr^ w?: I 

^ wftm '?T5r qrmr i 

^ qra wifk ftrm: ii 

wUmt ?ttw JtT% ’spqsnr^^ i 
5Tun??5i mm mHfra mf qf^. u 

^c. wUrar tft %% 5f5i wftmT i 

8° %f%m am mY I 40 

8 1 qrf^m 'srffm^ i 

8!^ %5| qi 3T^T TUq I 

8^ qm w sifftm ^’raq? ^ I 
88 miflmqf^SRlwqft mqqrqj 
8«, qmm qi 31^ 5wtqr qiuT mJqr mq I 

8< WIT IqiWT ^ri^qt gr WTW: f?BWT N 

8'S qfik ^ %f^ %qT qrfT»[ ^ I 

8^ %TfWI qt^TTiq 3IWT fra %qn I 

8£. im ?fiqr qiw qlw M* , 49 


• The text, in Bengali ecript, of thie folk ballaa hai? l)cen pnblifthud at page* 
90.01 of Vol. IV' (for 1316 B. S.) of the Rangpur-S^hiiya-ParinhuUMrika (Th» 
4 loimi»l of the Academy of Bengali Literature of Eangpar). 


«1 
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APPENDIX D. 

English Translation op Version No. II or the Polk- 

Ballad relating to the Tiger-Deity Sonaraya. 

The folk-ballad relating to the tiger-deity Sonaraya 
• Tlmkura. 

1, 2 and 3. 0 deity Sonaraya I summon all the tigers, 

mentioning (K^,, taking) (their) names. (So his deityship) 
summons all the tigers. Ilis deityship walks from house 
to house, uttering {lit.^ giving) the name of Ilari. 

4 and 5. (While the) deity (Sonaraya) was passing 
along the road, uttering [lit., giving) the name of Hari, 
(he) met all the Mogal army on the road. 

6 and 7. All Mogal soldiers made enquiries [(/i/., 
words) from his deityship as to who he was]. (But 
the) deity, in the pride of his heart [lit., in the glory of 
mind), (did not give any reply, hut simply) shook (his) 
head. 

8, 9, 10 and 11. Taking ofl’ (their) Avaist -belts, (they) 
hound (the) deity (therewith), (and), shoving and pushing 
(him) in front of (their own seh^es), took (him) to tlie 
prison-house (and) placed {lit., gave) (a) stone (weighing) 
22 maunds upon his chest. 

12 and 13. Getting up (in the morning), (the) sub- 
ordinate {lit., small) Mogal (officers) said; “(0) high {lit., 
big) Mogal officers {lit., brothers)! (let us) go (and) see 
the person AA'hom (we arrested and) bound yesterday.” 

14, 15 and 16. Responding to this call, all the Mogals 
{lit., the Mogal tribe) bathed, drank sherbet {lit., sweet 
water) (and), went to see the person whom (they had 
arrested and) bound. 

17 and 18. After going a long distance, (they) 
reached (the) prison-house. 
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19 and 20. Reaching (the) prison-house, (the) Mogals 
peeped (into it) (and was astonished to find that) SonSrSya 
had escaped (after) casting off (the stone weighing) 
22 maunds, 

21, 22, 23 and 24. Rising up, (the) subordinate- (/if., 
small) Mogal (officers) said ; “(0) high {lit., big) Mogal 
officers {lit., brothers) ! this person whom (we arrested 
and) bound is (a) bad (man). (0) brothen/! (let us) go 
home. (After) reaching home, (let) us build seven rooms. 
(If we live in these I’ooms, we shall be free from (all) fear. 

25, 2fj and 27. (The) contemptilde IMogals {lit., Mogal 
tribe) co\ild not recognise (the) deity Soiuirilya (whom) 
they {lit., your Mogals) had arrested and kept bound 
{lit., had struck) all the night long. (Getting enraged at 
this maltreatment by the Mogals), (the) deity (Sonaraya) 
went to the outskirts of the forest (and) shouted out (at 


the top of bis voice). 

28 29 and 30. (Hearing this shout), 20 hundred (and) 
one tigers rushed in a body. With these 20 hundred 
tigers, came 20 hundred camels. (I’he) bears of the forest 

came lowering down (their) heads. 

31 and 32. (The deity said): “ (0) tigers! seize, seize 
(the Mogals), (and) eat (the) prepared betel-leaves which 
are in the betel-holder. "Wreak 


vengeance on these ras- 


cally Mogals.” 

33 and 34. (Hearing) these (words), (the) tigers got 
up (and), rushing forward, took (the) prepared betel-leaves, 
(and), by the pressure of (their) bodies, demolished (the) 


seven rooms. 

35 and 30. Getting exhausted with demolishing the 
rooms, (the) tigers jumped forward and entered the 

houses. •• 

37 and 38. Seeing (that the) Mogal women had gone 

to the kitchen {lit., rooms for cooking rice), (they) rushed 
(forward and) broke (their, i.e., the women’s) necks. 
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39, 40 and 41. Seeing (the) tigers, (the) daughters 
of the Mogals, (who) had gone to fill (their vessels) with 
water (from the river), (jumped into the river and) 
swam (across it) to (the) other bank. (While swimming 
across the river), many of them M^ere (seized and) eaten 
up (by) the fish-eating crocodiles (which) mistook (them) 
for fish, 

42. (The'Mogals and their women-folk bitterly cried 
out) : “ Why is (the) deity (Sonaraya) to-day giving us 

so much trouble ?” 

43 and 44. (Notwithstanding this bitter complaint, 
the deity Sonaraya), seizing (a) Mogal with (his) left 
hand, once turned (him) round his own head and dashed him 
(to the ground). Palling on the ground, (the) Mogal 
uttered cries of “ 0 father,! 0 fatlier.” 

45, 4C and 47. (The M ogal further said); “Why is (the) 
deity (Sonaraya) giving me so much trouble? (I am) 
not (the) slave of wealth. I (am the) slave of honour. 
Selling (my) riding-horse, (I) sliall Avorship {lit., serve) 
you {i.e., the deity Sonaraya).” 

48 and 49. That day (the) deity Sonaraya appeared 
before (lit., gave a view of his own self to) (the world). 
(From that day forth), men {lit., the world of men), 
having undergone trials and tribulations at the hands 
of his deityship {Nf., liaving been examined by his 
deityship), (began to) worship his deityship {lit., him). 
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APPENDIX E. 

Glossary of Words of the Rangpuri Dialect of the 
Bengali Language, which have been used in the 
PRECEDING Folk-Ballads. 

[The Roman numeral indicates the niimher of the 
folk-ballad, and the Arabic numeral indicates the number 
of the line in whicli the word occurs.] 

(I. 30). Adj. Whole {i.e., undivided). 

(I. 32). N. Lit., half; (//ere) hunch. 

^ (II. 37). N. Lit., a room for cooking rice ; 
{here) a kitchen. 

(1. 103). N. Lit., a ridge ; {here) a Avail. 

(I. S9). V. Come, 

— ) (I. '‘^O). Adv. (Came) forward. 
qr fiH l (II. 0). Prep. phr. In front of. 

(I. 22). N. The courtyard. 

'insWT (I. 4., G, 8, 10). Adj. Sonles.s. 

(I. 41*). other people heard of it. 

(I. 68). V. Attacked. 

(I. 24). V. Began. 

^ (^n^) (I- 31)- Unboiled (rice). 

^Trq[# (’qftrat— ) (II. 28). T. Rushed, 

qrwwt (H. 30). r. Came. 
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(I. 54). V, Lit., were born ; {here) gave birth toi 


inTt (I. 39).^ Interjection, O. 

(I. 13 ; TI 33). Demons, T^ron, These (words). 
(II. 42, 45). Demons, Adj, So much. 




{ 


' ^ 

^ >irfT (I. 10.3). Hid behind. 


(I. 102, 109). r. Tell. 

(I. 28). Adj. The meaning of this word i,s not 
Vnown to me. Most likely it means ‘ dn/.’ 
qfrn (II. 9), JV. Lit., word ; {here) enquiry. 

(II. l'> 1^). A long distance. 

(II. B). N. Pass. Case. Of the w/iist. 

«IT (II. 4.5). Adv. ■W’'hy. 

(I. 8). r. Builds. 

W «raf (I. lOG). Tortured very much. 

(%^— ) (II. 47). V. Shall worship. 

(%m— ) (I. 20). (iervnd. JAt., to offer service ; {here) 
to worship. 

flBTlW: (II. 35). Adj. Exhausted. 

(1. 15). V. Are weeping. 

(I. 14). Gerund. To weep. 
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jn: (V i'13). Adj. Useful. 

(II. 27). A (To) the outskirts. 

(!• 96). N. Fetter made of Avood. 


^ (I. 102). Adv. How. 

^ Tipj (I. 25). Made (pure, i.r. purified). 

^ (11, 10, IS, 10). N. (To) the prison-hou.so. 


WR (I- 26). N. Oil-cake and ashes. 
(II. 8). Gerund. Takin" off. 

%T (I. 70). iV. Straw. 


(I. IKi). A^. Aoi‘. Case. To the householder, 
firfr (I. 05, (i7, Oi), 117, 110). N. Ilouseliolder. 

(I- 121). A. Areca-nut. 

5t?% (II. 67. 60), r. Had gone. 

51?% (I. 102, 107). V. TAL, has gone ; {here) has dis- 
appeared. 

(I. 118) N. (In) the cattle-pen. 

g 

AaPfi l ll l (II* 11)* The fish-eating crocodile. 

(II* 6), Adv. phr. On the road. 


(II* 4*7). A7. Riding-horse. 
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(I. 22) N. Cow’s dung diluted in water. 
apR (I. 5, 23, 24). Gerund. To bathe. 

( I. 45). V. Was formed. 

) (II. 14). r. Bathed. 

N t 

51 

31 ^^ (I. 62). N. Depredations. 

3iTOt (I. 10). V. Shall go. 

fsRini (*R’cr*l«T — ) (I. 50). F. IA(., (the mental wind) 
became alive ; {here) became endowed with mental 
powers. 

(I. 66, 67). N. The yoke. 

(I. 112). Adj. Hard. 

n 

(II. 49). Ters. Fron. Him. 

?ncr (II. 42, 45). N. Trouble. 

(II. 14). V. partic'qde. The meaning of this 
word is not known to me. Most likely it means 
‘ responding to the call' 


«r 

¥ 

(^R^ — ) (!• 02). Adj. phr. Having been struck by 
the tiger’s paws. 
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(f- 28) V. participle. Lit, placing ; (here) putting 
off. 

(II. 46). V. Is giving. 

^ (I. 39). J'. Am granting. 

(!• 119). N. (In) the office. 

(II. 7). V. Shook. 


(1-17). F. Bear. 

fsra (I. 79). F. Shoved and pushed. 
(II. 9). Oei'und. Shoving and pushing. 
^ ^ (I. 63). N. Heavy thud. 

5 ! 

(II. 9, 10). F. Took. 

(I. 5). Adv. phr. To whatever river. 

tTR (II. 5, 18). F. Met, reached. 

(I. 18). F, Shall obtain. 

(II. 46). Not. 


tr 

qfeirT (II. 8). N. Belt. 

qffRI (I. 28), F. Put on. 

(I- 56). Prep. phr. Lit., at the advice of ; (here) in 
honor of. 

tifiW (mf^IT— ) (II- 4<9)- Lit., having been exdtained by 
his deityship ; (here) having undergone trials an4 
tribulations. 
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(II. 4). Adv. phr. Along the road, 
qr^ (!• 119). V. May receive. 

(I. 25). Adv. phr. Into water. 

?lf?n (!• 77). F. Enquired of. 

5^ (I. 22). N. Foss. Case. (Of the) inner apartment (of a 
house). 

« 

W:"*! wqiT (I- 20). N. A winnowing-fanful. 

(sra — ) (II. 39). Gerund. To fill (vessels) with 
water. 

(I- 109). F. Have got broken. 
vm (I. 8). N. Nest. 
fwnfHf?t(I. 73). AT. Alarm. 

wfrsTT ^ (II. 19). F. Peeped. 


(I. 2). N. Foss. Case. A she-buffalo’s. 

(I. 70) N. The Mogals. 

(I- 82, 90) N. Foss. Case. The Mogals’ ; of the 
Mogals. 

inra (I. 92). N. Acc. Case. The Mogal (officers). 

(I- 91). N. Acc. Case. The Mogal (officers). 

(I- 3, 5 ; II. 37). N. Wife ; woman, 
tilfhqi (I. 72). F. participle. Begging for alms. 

(I. 42). N. A fly. 

(II.v44). Adv. phr. On the ground. 

(I. 91, 92, 93, 94), F. Should kill, 
firyf 51 % (II. 15). N. Lit., sweet water ; {here) sherbet. 
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^ (I. l7, 40; II. 46). Pers. pron. I. 

(II. 42, 46). Pers. pron. Us. 

(II. 43). N. Acc. Case. A Mogal. 

mm Mil- 19)- Gerund. Reaching. 

1 (II. 27). r. Went. 

siffen (I. 71). V. Consulted together. 

(1. 66). N. The rope by means of which the plough 
is fastened to the yoke. 

(I. 112). Adj. So very (brittle). 

(I- 58). F. JAt.., kept ; {liere) preserved. 

^ (1. 107). N. The projecting eaves. 

^unt^ qiW (I. 76). V, Went. 

„ qpiT (I. 68 ; II. 38). V. Saw ; seeing. 

(*TTf?— ) (I- 37). Adj.phr. (Too numerous to be) 
recorded in writing. 

(ft^ — ) (1- 67). F. Lit,, took record of ; {here) 
counted. 

*I 

(I. 70). N. Acc. Case. A daughter-in-law. 

(1. 10). V. Has sat. 

qriw: (I. 2). N. Pass. Case. Of (a) tiger. 

(II. 40). N. Acc. Case. The tiger, 
qmr (I. 108, 110). N. Tiger, 
qnrf^ (II- 22), N. Acc. Case. House. 
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Hi 

(II. 23). r. Build. 

(II. 8). V. Bound. 

(1. 117, 118). V. May increase, 

(1. 117). N. Lit., men ; {here) family-members, 
qiotqr inf (II* 24). Shall be free from. 
fqmn (nTgn — ) (I. 21). V. (The day) dawned. 
ffSTTO ■ffT (*II. 28). Num. adj. Twenty hundred and one. 
(qiliaiU (II. 28). Num, adj. Twenty Iiundred, 

(I. 48). r. Sat. 

(1. 108). V. Sit. 

W (1. 101). r. Sit. 

flir (I. i6, 103). V. Enquired ; replied. 

(I. 101). V. Said. 

fiff (wt— ) (II. 27). V. Shouted out (at the top of one’s 
voice), 

(I. 91). Adv. phi'. By the bands. 

(II. 30). Adt). phr. Lowering down the 

heads. 

. ftpnr (I. 26) Adj. Breast-deep. 

'ff^V (II. 38). V. Hushed forword. 

(II. 3‘>). V, participle. Rushing forward. 

sr 

^ (nNl -) (I. 26). Adj. (Made) pure. 

* 9 

fi|i^ ^ (1. 102, 109). Adv. Truly. 
igt^TfH (II. 36). V. Entered. 



On the Cult of Sonaraya in Eastern Bengal 

* 

BY 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 

In my previous paper on “ The Cult of Sonami/a in 
Northern Bengal,” which has been published in this 
Journal, I have shov^n how the cult-hero SonSrtiya is 
worshipped and praycd-to as a Hindu deity — as a codling 
of the Hindu Pantheon — in the ’district of Kangpur in 
Northern Bengal. In this paper, I shall show how the 
same cult-hero is looked upon and prayed-to as a Plr or a 
Musalman saint, in the district of Pabna and its adjacent 
parts in Eastern Bengal. 

Just as in the case of the tiger-deity Bfighfii (atigri) 
of the district of Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal, the 
festival in adoration of the Plr Sonaraya is also held on 
the Pausha-sarhkranti day or the last day in 

the Bengali month of Pausha [(^) December-January]. 
The procedure adopted in the di.strict of Pabna in Eastern 
Bengal for collecting the money for the expenses of, and 
the offerings to be presented to, the Plr Sonaraya is 
exactly the same as that followed in the district of 
Mymensingh for the worship of the tiger-deity Baghai 

When 10 or 12 days remain to the expiry of the 
Bengali month of Pausha, the Musalman and Hindu boys 
of the peasant class Ijand themselves together, go from 
villf^e to village, visit every house therein, and beg for 
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money, or rice and pulses, from the householders by 
singing the following six folk-ballads* of which the texts 
in Devanagari script, together with the English transla- 
tions thereof, are being published in Appendix A.^ 

The singing of these songs is not accompanied with 
any instrumental music. 

As the result of these begging-tours, a sufficient quan- 
tity of alms is •collected. 

Then when the Pausha-samkranti day 

arrives, the boys go to a meadow or to the outskirts of a 
jungle and there cook the begged-for rice and pulses 
{dal), as also fish, milk and the like which have been 
purchased with the begged-for money, and partake of the 
same. This feast is called Banabhojana or, in 

village-parlance, Jolamuni Khaoya 
[Compare this with the exactly similar feasting and 
junketing which is held as a part and parcel of the 
worship-festival in honor of the tiger-deity Baghai, by 
the peasant-boys of Mymensingh, on the outskirts of a 
jungle.]* 

The gentleman, who has collected these folk-ballads, 
says that, in some places in the district of Pabna, this 
festival was formerly held with great eclat. But, at the 
present day, much of the pride and pomp of circumstance 
with which it used to bo celebrated, has been shorn off. 

He further says that many of these songs have no 
meaning and that only the six folk-ballads, which set 


^ The gentleman, who has collected those folk-ballads, says that, in these songs, da 
(^) takes the place of ra (T) and that ra (T) shonld be pronounced in the place of 
{? )• 

* The texts, in Bengali script, of these six folk-ballads have been publishd at 
pages 846-348 of tk'3 Bengali monthly magaxino 'Prahasi (published from Calcutta) 
for the month of Magha^ 1827 B.S. (Volume XX ). 

” ride my article “ On the Vestiges of Tiger'Wot'ship in the District of Mymensingh 
in Eastern Bengal ** in The Journal c/ the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XI, 
tiageOOl. 
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forth the legend of P*r SonarSya and which are published 
here, have some meaning. 

I shall now examine these six folk-ballads and discuss 
the interesting features of each of them. 

In lines 11 and 12 of the following folk-ballad No. I 
which sets forth the greatness of Sonaiaya, the latter is 
called a Plr or a Musalman saint. 

In line 9 of this ballad. Fir Sonaraya is-stated as ask- 
ing a milk-maid to supply him with dahi or curdled milk. 
But she refuses to give him the same {vide line 10), 
Similarly in lines 5 and 6 of the folk-song No. V, which 
is sung at the worship-festival of the tiger-deity Baghai 
in the district of Mymensingh,' the hero of the song 
makes a similar request to a milk-maid to be supplied 
with curdled milk. But she refuses to supply him with 
it. This similarity is curious. 

The following folk-ballad No. II gives an account of 
the parentage and birth of Sonaraya. In this song, a 
Brahmana and a Brahman! are stated to be his parents, 
and that Sonaraya himself is described as a Jlaja instead 
of as a Fir. 

In this folk-ballad, we find the mention (line 10) of a 
curious practice, namely, that of jilacing a parturient 
woman in a dhanid or wicker-work basket made of rattan- 
cane. I have neither come across the mention of this 
practice anywhere else in the literature of folk-lore, nor. 
do I know whether it is current, at the present day, in 
any part of Bengal. 

The following folk-ballad No. Ill describes the mar- 
riage of Sonaraya who is distinctly mentioned therein as a 
Fir or a Musalman saint. 

The undermentioned folk-ballad No, IV describes the 
greatness of Fir (or Saint) Sonaraya. In this folk-song. 


Op. cif., pp. 6D8-609. 
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he is described as requesting a merchant named Eesava, 
who is sailing along a river with boats laden with 
merchandise, to pick him up in his boat and ferry him 
across the river so that he might go to KartuUa’s mosque 
to say his prayers there. But the merchant refuses to 
comply with his request. Thereupon the former raises a 
miraculous storm which capsizes the latter’s boats which 
are laden with the Koran and other holy books. There- 
after, by another miracle, the former causes the latter’s 
sunken boats to float up again. . 

[Note the curious fact mentioned therein of a Hindu 
merchant’s trading in the Koran and other holy books of 
the Musalmans. Also compare the incident of Pir 
SonSraya’s i)romulgating his greatness to the world by 
causing the merchant’s boats to capsize and, thereafter, to 
float up again, with a similar incident narrated in the 
legend of the deity Satyanarayapa which is current in 
Northern India.’] 

Then we come to the following curious folk-ballad 
No. V which purports to set forth the riddles propounded 
to Fir SonSraya in his wedding-chamber. Almost the 
whole of this folk-song is unintelligible to me. If it 
really embodies the riddles referred to above, I am un- 
able to find out the solutions thereof. The gentleman, 
who has collected it, has not, however, given the answem 
to these riddles. 

Lastly, the undermentioned folk-ballad No. VI does 
not appear to have any connection with the legend of Fir 
Sonaraya. On the contrary, the repeated mention therein 
of the words t would seem to show 

that it is somehow or other connected with the legend 
of Sri Krishpfi.. 


' Vide mj jiapor <>» the Worship of the Deity Satyanarayanu in Northen India '* 
in fha JuMmal of the A'iithropoloyical Society of Bomhayf Vol., XI., pp, 798-800. 
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I am inclined to think that it is an ‘accumulation- 
droll ’ or ‘ cumulative folk-tale ’ which has been supposed 
by some folklorists to be a magical formula.* 

The most interesting feature of this folk-ballad No. 
VI is the conflict (mentioned in lines 27-35) bet\r.een 
SiT Krish^ia’s Bmitai and his friend. The former ex- 
presses a desire to transform himself into a mustard-seed, 
whereupon the latter threatens to change himself into a 
pigeon and to pick it up with the 1)eak. Thereupon the 
former expresses a wish to metamorphose himself into a 
rat, whereupon the latter threatens to transform himself 
into a cat and kill him. 

These incidents would seem to indicate that this 
‘ cumulative folk-tale ’ belongs to what Mr. Jiaring-Gould 
calls popular Actions of tlie “ Magical-Conflict Hoot.” In 
folk-tales of this cycle, two or more persons, who possess 
nearly equal powers of metamorphosing themselves into 
whatever shapes they like, engage themselves in a life- 
and-death. struggle. 

h’olk-talcs of this grouj) are current among various 
races of people inhabiting tracts of countries separated 
from each other by wide oceans and high mountain-ridges. 
We c<an account for the universal prevalence of this cycle 
of folk-talcs by the wi'lely-spread popular belief that men 
are capable of acquiring powers whereby tlnw can 
metamorphose themselves into whatever forms they please. 

The most famous example of this ‘ magical conflict ’ 
is contained in the story of the Second Calender which 
is to be found in the Arabian Nights. In this story, the 
calender had been transformed into an ape by an evil 
jinn. A princess, who is well up in necromancy, recognis- 
es that the ape is no other than a human being— a prince 

* In this connection, vide mj paper on ‘ An Aceumu^ ntion Droll and Rhyme frnm 
Bihar, with RemarkH on Accumnlation Drolls in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. LXX., Pui t HI., No. 8 tor 1901, pp. 99-lOi. 
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metamorphosed into Ids present shape by the spells of a 
wicked demon. She resolves to restore him to his natural 
form and, with a view to do this, performs some magical 
rites. While she is doing this, the evil jinn changes 
himself into a fierce lion and attacks her. Thereupon she 
transforms herself into a keen-edged sword and cuts her 
assailant in twain. 

Then the jinn transforms himself into a scorpion and 
attacks the princess who, assuming the form of a serpent, 
fights with, and ultimately vanquishes, him. Then he 
flies away as an eagle and Ls pursued by her in the form 
of a bigger eagle. 

The shapes subsequently assumed by the jinn and the 
princess in tne course of their fight for supremacy may 
be shortly described as follows : — 

The jinn becomes a black cat and is pursued by the 
princess in the form of a wolf. The cat transforms him- 
self into a worm which, piercing a pomegranate, causes it 
to burst and scatter its seeds about. Thereupon the wolf 
becomes a cock and picks up all the pomegranate-seeds 
except one which rolls into the canal and is changed into 
a fish. Thereupon the cock becomes a great pike. Last, 
scene ot all that ends this strange eventful story is the 
incident that both the princess and the jinn arc found 
enveloped in flames and are finally reduced to ashes. 

In an Italian folk-tale which is contained in the 
Pleasant Nights of Straparola,' a magician named 
Laotantius has a boy-pupil who, after learning magic 
from him, flies away. The boy, by means of the magical 
art, assumes various forms to escape from his master 
Lactantius. In one of the intermediate stages of this 
‘magical conflict,’ the boy changes himself into a small 
fish and di/6s down into the river. Thereupon Lactantius 

' Vide popular Talee and Pictionfi, by W. A. Oloiiston. 2 volumes Ediubtiril^K 
mid J.<oii<Jon; William Blackwood and Bone. 1887. Vol I, pp. 414-16. 
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(urns himself into a largei- fish and chases the smaller one. 
Whereupon the latter, turning itself into a ruby set in 
a golflen ring, rolls itself into the basket of the king’s 
daughter who is collecting pebbles, at that time, oiv the 
banks of that river. She takes the ring home. There- 
after the youth in the ring assumes his true form and 
shows himself to her who, tlieiefore, keeps the ring 
carefully. 

Shortly afterwards, the king falls ill of a serious 
malady. The magician Lactantius, assuming the guise 
of a physician, comes to treat him and ultimately cures 
him. lie demands, as his fee, the golden ring set with 
the ruby whicli is in tlie possession of the king’s daughter. 
The youth in the ring appears to her and tells her not to 
give it, on any account, io th(> phy.sician, but to strike it 
against tbe wall. She acts up to bis instructions. The 
riMj huvin(j been sfiutck a (fains! ihc wall, the ruby is 
detached from it, Jdl/s doini u))Ou the ground and is 
changed into a ponieijranale ir.hieh bursts and scatters its 
seeds about. Therenpon the magieian tarns himself into a 
cock, and picks np all the pomegranate-seeds except one 
which is hidden somewhere. This seed is transfurmed into 
a fox which catches hold (f the cock by the neck and tears 
its head off. 

There is, however, an Austrian variant of this story 
in which the master, who is a niugician, transforms himself, 
for the last time, into a (grain of oat which is gobbled up 
by the pupil in the form of a cock. In tlii.s way, the death 
of the magician is brought about.' 

In a Danish version of this tale," a boy, after having 
undergone various other transformations, metamorphoses 
himself into a dove. Ther(?upon the magician turns 
himself into a hawk and pursues it. A princess, happen- 
ing to see the dove chased by the hawk, opens the 

‘ Op, cit,, Vul. I, p. 41f4. 


Op, eit., \'oK i, p. 42(1, 
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window of her aparttnent and allows tlie dove to enter 
it. Having entered the chamber, the dove changes him- 
self into a ring. Thereupon the magician changes himself 
into a young prince, goes to the princess’s apartment, and 
wants to see all her rings. While she is showing him 
her rings, one of the same falls into the fire. While 
drawing it out from the fire, fhe magician, who is a troll- 
man, drops it upon the floor. There^(pon the ring is 
turned into a grain of corn ; and the 'magician is changed 
into a, hen which goes forward to eat the same. As soon as 
the hen, goes forward to pick up the corn, the latter 
becomes a hawk and kills Ihc former. 

After a carcd'ul examination of the texts of the 
undermentioned six i’olk-hallad.s, T am of opinion that 
the.se originated among the Hindu population resident in 
the district of Pabna and its adjacent parts, but that, 
subsequently, words and phrases expressive of Musalmani 
ideas and sentiments have been interpolated into the 
same, most likely, by the Musalman peasant-boys who 
participate in the celebration of the festival in honor of 
Sonilraya and sing these* songs in the company of their 
Hindu mates. 1 further think that all these interpola- 
tions have been retained in the texts of these folk-songs 
as a graceful token of the amity and friendship which, 
no doubt, existed formerly and exists, in an abated 
degree, even at the present day, among the members of 
the two great communities of Bengal — the Hindus and 
the Musalmans. 

I have already given elsewhere examples of the 
expressions — the outward manifestations — of this great 
friendliness which formerly existed between the members 
of these two communities in other parts of Eastern 
Bengal.' 

‘ Vid^. my article uii Ttaev Folk-Songs from Fnsfern Bengnr* in The Hindustan 
(Allahabad) for Atiguat, 1917, pp. 113-19. 
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From a philological point of view also, these six folk- 
ballads are extremely interesting. They abound with 
numerous dialect-w^ords and expressions w'hich I have 
collected together in the shape of a glossary aud am 
publishing in Appendix B hereof. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The Texts in Devanagarl Script and the English 
Translations of the Six Folk-Songs. 

(0 

\ ^rrar ; 

^ ifftsiRT’?: 'STMT t W5IT 

8 5T f^T I 

^ 5!ii t spi ^ wi ^ ^T’^r 

« sra t g% 

tr i 

£. ‘lTt?n’5T^, ^ ^ wit’ ; 

? 0 ‘€1^ iT%, ^fvj gt’ I 

? I * fgj^R ^ ^ wt^lfw ? ’ 

u ^ WT^fllTW t gfw WTWPC fk,’ 

\ ^ ‘wt5t f^w ^ ^fWT f^?nw I 

TRANSLATION. 

No. I. 

Legend Selling forth the Greatness of Sonaeaya. 

1 . Dutt^ra — diitlara.' 

2. Sonaraya’s disciple has come after the expiry of a 
year. 


* 1 am uuaUlo to make oat the meaning of these words* 
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3 and 4i. Whoever, (after) seeing Sonaraya’s disciple, 
will treat (him) with scant courtesy, (he) will increase 
two clods of earth by means of the two jnipils of (his) 
two eyes. 

6 and 6. It is neither a case of treatment with scant 
courtesy nor (that of increasing) the clods of earth.’ I 
have never seen the bridegroom of Junglipiy in such a 
conditions. (Having seen him in this condition), I have 
been attacked with fever. 

7. (He) does not appear to bo the bridegroom of 
.Tunglipur, (as he has got) a flowing beard on (his) face. 

8 and 9. Swaying his body to and fro, (he) went to 
the milk-maid’s house and .said ; “ O milk-maid ! O milk- 
maid ! give me (some) curdled milk.” 

10. The milk-maid repli(^d : “The (//lo/ * cow has gone 
to the tetheriug-plaoe. T have got no curdled milk in 
(my) house.” 

11. Sonaraya rejoined : “Having kept (yonr) curdled 
milk oil the hanging string-suspender, you have defrauded 
(your) Plr (or saint).” 

12 and 13. The milk-maid further replied; “Had I 
known, before, that you are my Pir (or saint), I would have 
given (you), fir.st of all, milk (and) plantains, and, then, 
thickened milk sweetened with sugar.” 

(0 

\ 'BWC ^ ’srr’^ 

It ; 

I Ora ira ttsit i 

‘ I think the word in line 5 i« a niifeprint for or WWT which meunk A 
eUd earth, 

» I am unable to make out the meaning of the word ghot (<!?). It majr 
mtei 'mtleh/ 
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« 

H. mfi\m ■— 

^ ‘fira ^TW %rTOK vm ?mr’ i 

« wt '5Rf, «T^, 

c 5T»it?f ?riw qtfira i 
£. «*IT¥T?: ^Ntw, 

>J 

?» ^ wnt ; 

U ^snrr’t qf^ I 

t \ ^^nrtrr ^nwi g% fsra, 

K % fsf %CT f^qr i 

I « ifT^tqr^ gftr ^ tit, ^nTngr ftr ?’ 

{ yi ‘sT»i^ tir^ ^rqrr ^trnqr i 

a ‘ntm?: ^T^iTT^T gfir in, vmi** f% ?’ 

?'s ‘TSS'iin wt^iit: ^tt wtjrt irtm^R i’ 

X'c ‘%e[\K gfw ^ w, ’srmiw f 

ic. ‘lir*TT ^TT TIT^lWTT f ^TTl fe l’ 

‘^TiTT wi^qr^ gf^ in, ^miTqr f^^r ^ ?’ 

^ t ‘qi’T ’gi^mr imii: ^t^i ^Tnqr i’ 
gw ^ nt #% f^, 

TIT israiftr TfmpntT: w T|5f ii 

TRANSLATION. 

No. II. 

The Birth of Sonaraya. 

1 and 2. .\ Brahmana Pandita came from the north. 
The name of (this) Brahmaija (was) ^ Taripatra,' (and) 
the name of'the Brahmani (his wife ) was ‘ Khoja. ’ 

8. A llaja ( named) SonSrSya was bom in that 
femily {(lit., house) of the aforementioned BrShma^a ]. 
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4, 6 and 6. The Brahmani gave birth (to him) 
after (completing the usual period of pregnancy which 
extended over) ten months and ten days. (When she w'as 
seized with the pangs of childbirth, she ) beg{»n to call the 
midwife, who lived in that town, with the following 
words : “ 0 midwife ! come, come. 1 am dying.” 

7 and 8. After she had called once, tAvice, and thrice, 
the midwife, who lived in that town, came to her assis- 
tance {lit. , arrived there). 

9, 10 and 11. Having cut the fastenings of the clay- 
and-wattle wall (of the room,) (the midwife) entered 
therein. Having entered the room, she caused (the parturi- 
ent Brahmani ) to sit in a dhmm (or wicker-work basket 
made of rattan-cane). Thereafter Soniiraya was born (//'/., 
Avas ushered into the world). 

12 and 13. Having Avasbed the (noAV-born) child, 
the midAA'ife took it upon her lap, (and) put a golden 
chain round its waist {lU., dressed it with a golden 
chain). 

14. (Then addressing the Brahmani,) she said: “ O 
mother I take your child. What will you give me ?” 

15. (The Brahmani replied) : “(I) have given you 
five rupees in cash. (What more do you want ?) 

16. ( The midwife replied ) : “O mother ! take your 

child. What will you give mo V ” 

17. ( The Brahmani replied ) : ” ( 1 ) have given 
you the golden bedstead for lying upon. (What more 
do you AA'ant?)” 

18. ( The midAvife replied ) : “ O mother! take your 

child. What Avill you give me ? ” 

19. (The Brahmani replied ) : “ (I) have given you 
the golden dish for eating out of. ( What more do you 

want? )” , , X 1 

20. (The midwife replied) : ” O mother ! take your 

child. What wiU you give me ? ” 

21 
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21. (The Brahmani replied) ; “(I) have given you 
the golden receptacle for holding the prepared betel- 
leaves. (What more do you want?) ” 

22. Having carefully taken ( the articles that had 
been given to her ), (the midwife;) placed the child upon 
(the Brahma^l’s) lap. 

23. Here ends (the story of) Sonaraya’s birth. 


(I) 

\ ^5^ — 

^ ^ t UT5T 

» UT*! ^ ^ ok ; 

^ wipr 

« »iT crar^ % wra^, qF^n^r t ?Tt?T» 

V 

t: firop! ^ ^ i 

t. fsTstPt 5FR ferr i 

1 0 wniT 5ilvn?:T’^ fq?iT i 

1 1 fsra ^ qf^ wfcn, 

^ ^5iT<r^ ^gr -, 

t ^ T Wfferr, 

t« q5% 1w I 

vj 

tK ‘ qnqn grg t »nf^ qiiOmi’, 

I ^ »T(%< wqr wqift vifon. 

3it snt ^rsTKT’T fw I 
It: ‘‘qnatB: giin ^ »nf% wtv qnfiwr i’ 
qn^ glfT ^5^ qtrs^ i 
q.* ^ ▼% qftsiro’i: fqgr i 
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‘^TT^ 15% ^Tfinn r 

wferr, 

, 

^ 8 ?n 7 i ^ ?n% ig^ ^nf^nn’ 1 

?Ri% I 

%? ft % ^^siTur’T fwm I 
^'S m^Tcwf?: fw f%fe qtw 'SM • 

‘^i5iKR ^mn: qi’^ ?’ 

‘qqf qrfe ijT? qr^?;. ■qr^: qrq f% ?’ 

^ ® ‘#qpcuT qr't qnqut qT’?>n ft ?’ 
n qrft ^Tft ttTT, -SIK qtq ft ?’ 

‘tfqrcrq fqqr qr^S: sgiHK qrti ft ?’ 

‘qqr qrfelflT^, ’qRqjqft ?’ 

^ 8 ‘#8TUra fqqr qrt sjitwIT qT% ft ?’ 

‘qqrqrft qi^qr^T. ’qrrqrqft ?’ 

‘#frmq f^qr qimT?; m’^fr ft ?’ 

‘qq? qrft ^qK qjq fqr ?’ 

‘ttqRUT fqqr q?'^ sqmu: qr’-fr ft ?’ 

“Sl^ qrftT qqrfz: ‘qf^n’ qnnft ll” 

TIJANSLATION. 

No. III. 

The MAiiniAGE op Sonakaya. 

1. Duttara, duttara — 

2. Duttara dura gharnkhani re ghana g&nthe ru&, 

3 . Ghana gdn(hera rtid rc batdhatl pana}^ 

* I am unable to make r;ut the moaning of tho first throe lines of this folk-song. 
I have, therefore, traueliteratcd iliom into Komun characters. 
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4. Sitting together, the two Firs (or saints) eat the 
bafabatf betel -leaves. 

6. Having consulted together, the two Plrs (or 
saints) went to (a place named) Haryanisi. 

6. Having seen (them), the tigers and bears of (the 
place named) Haryanisi began to fly away. 

7 and 8. (Seeing the tigers and bears fly away, the 
two Firs cried out) : “ O tigers and bears i do not fly 
away ; do not fly away. Make flags (so that) we may 
play at the game called Darji. ” 

9. While playing with the flags, the .P??*’smind lightly 
turned to thoughts of love-making [lit., the Fir's mind 
became a paroquet {tiya)^ • 

10. Sonaraya ought to be married to a befitting 
(bride). 

11 and 12. (At this time), the flowers, which were 
in the sky, began to drop down (upon the earth below). 
(But) these flowers could not be used for the purpose 
of Sonaiaya’s marriage. 

13 and 14. (Thereafter), a lapful of the flowers of 
(the plant named) kyachada were brought. (But) these 
flowers also could not be used for the purpose of SonSraya’s 
marriage, 

15. “ O florist ! go again and bring other flowers 

{lit., for flowers)”, 

16 and 17. (Thereupon the florist went and) brought 
a cocoanut-shellful of the flowers (called) mala. (But) 
these flowers also could not be used for the purpose 
of Sonaraya’s marriage. 

18. ” O florist ! go again and bring other flowers 

(lit., for flowers). ” 

19 and 20. (Thereupon the florist), having put on 
oho4aras* in* his ears, (went and) brought the flowers 


^ 1 am unable to make out the meaning of the word bataba(l 
• The choifara is, most>)ikeljr, a kind of ear-oruamezit. 
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(oftllcd) bo^ufa, (But) theso flowers also could not be 
used for the purpose of Sonaraj^a’s marriage. 

21.' ** O florist ! go again and bring other flowers 
{lit., for flowers).” 

22 and 23. (Thereupon the florist went jind) brought 
a padarlfuP of lotus flowers. (But) these flowers also 
could not be used for the purpose of Sonaraya’s marriage. 

24. “ O florist ! go again and in-ing otlier flowers 

{lit., for floM'^ers.) ” 

26 and 26. (Therexipon the florist went), cut the 
flowers of the sola plant {jEsclnjiiomenc’ palndosa) with a 
sword, (and) brought (them). These flowers wore used 
for the purpose of Sonaraya’s marriage. 

27 and 28. 'I’he neighbours’ daughters enquired 
at the top of their voices {lit., by bawling out) : “ O 
Sonaraya ! what dowry liave you got by marrying?” 

29. (Sonaraya replied) : “ I have got (for my dowry) 
one^ cow and a calf. What more should T get ? ” 

30. (The neighbours’ daughters again enquired) : 
“ O Sonaraya ! what dowry have you got by marrying ?” 

31. (Sonaraya replied) : “ I have got (for my dowry) 
oae‘‘* empty lota (or boll-metal pot). Wbat more should I 
get? ” 

32. (The neighbours’ daughters again enquired) : 
“ O Sonaraya ! what dowry have you got i)y marrying ?” 

33. (Sonaraya replied): “I bav(^ got (for my dowry) a 
pair of shoos and an umbrella. What more should I 
get ?” 

34. (Tlie neighbours’ daughters again enquired) : “O 
Sonaraya i What dowry have you got by marrying ?” 

36. (Sonaraya replied); “T have got (for my doway) a 
bell-metal receptacle for holding prepared betel-leaves. 
What more should I get?” • 

‘ The jHidari (^ft) in, mofit likely, a kind of flower-baeket. 

• The woi d pdekhi niott likely, meant fine or one item. 
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36. (The neighbours’ daughters again enqnired): “0 
Sonaraya ! What dowry have you got by marrying ?” 

37. (Sonaraya replied): ‘T have got (for my dowry) 
an elephant and a horse. What more should I get ?” 

38. ‘(The neighbours’ daughters again enquired): “O 
Sonaraya ! what dowry have you got by marrying ?” 

39. (Sonaraya replied) : “ I have got one girl of ray 
father-in-law’s house, who has been given (in marriage) 
to me.” 

( 8 ) 

^-Tiiw*rr I 

^ ^ ^ mt, - 

^ ^ ^ 

8 ‘Bumn’i: hk i’ 

«. ^ «k’ ; 

^ qR qffiiR: '?nwn: ?’ 

va ‘?iT^ mrot t ^ n wr^rsm,’ 

»n% f%f swTTii ^qr’ i 
c. smiir zrfnm 'Sk t 
^0 m’tgR I 

U ‘f% ^inil i’ 

U ‘ntwr^ ^ "isTOTO 

‘%«iar ww fWT ftansi ?»f’t i’ 

^8 arr an arn: ; 

^8^ ast %ain mm a»i^ ; 

^ifiT ^ >*fcn, arsn sin^ ^ ; 

^ sgrmft ; 

anan <5^^, tnwT 'sf^ an% gfr, 

^4- ai% ^ at?i *n^5(i’S. i 
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lit ^rf35J WTT 
?riTqt 

^ ^ tf§iT ju^r mK »i^‘i 

^8 fwi 511% sifTfimr, 

n% n% ?l% ^ f^g'i »TTf%?n H 

• 

TRANSLATION. 

No. IV. 

An Account of the Pir’s ok Saint’s Greatness. 

1, 2, 3 and 4, (When) a mercliant (named) Ke.sava 
was sailing in (lit. rowing) a l)oaf along the other bank 
(of the river), the Plr (or saint) Sonariiya called out (to 
him) from the opposite bank (and) said ; “ 0 merchant 

Kesava ! hear what I am saj'ing to you. I want to go 
to Kartulla’s mosque. Do be good enough to row me 
across the river.” 

5 and 6. (The merchant replied) : “ Ofaqir of God ! 
I have loaded the boat with wealth and goods The 
towers are unwilling to take any more load. Dow can I 
row you across the river ? ” 

7 and 8 . (Sonaraya replied) ; “ 0 merchant Kesava ! 
go away, go away rowing your boat. (When) I shall sit 
down to perform namdj (i.e., to .say my prayers), (I) shall 
inflict (on you) condign (lit., some more) punishment (for 
your refusal to row me across the river).” 

9, 10 and 11. (When), having performed the namaj, 
the Plr (Sonaraya) was about to go away, tw'elve clouds, 
having arrayed themselves in (their proper) *ttire, came 
(there and) enquired (of him) : “ O Plr\ for what purpose 
have (you) summoned (us) ? (We) shall perform that very 
work.” 
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12 and 13. (Sonaraya replied) : “ 0 clouds I hear 
what I say to you. Destroy the fourteen boats of the 
merchant Kesava.” 

14, 16, 16, 17, 18, and 19. Some (of the clouds) 
raised a storm (and enveloped the sky in) darkness. 
Some (of the clouds) caused a heaviness (to weigh 
upon the boats). (Having been overtaken by this 
storm), the fnerchant Kesava’s boats were tossed to and 
fro in the river. Holding the oars, the rowers wept ; the 
helmsman wept on the roof (of the cabin of the boat). 
The wealthy merchant {lit., the merchant trading with a 
capital of one lakh of rnpees) wept within {lit., in the 
middle of) the cabin (of tl>e boat). The fore part (of the 
boat) (sank beneath the water) ; (then) the stern (of the 
boat) sank (beneath the water) ; (then) the hull (of the 
boat) sank (beneath the water) ; (then), one by one, sunk 
the tops of the masts (of the boat). 

20 and 21, Thereafter, (by) the decree of God, the 
boat, which was laden with the Koran and (other holy) 
books, rose (above the water). 

22 and 23. Thereafter, the boat with (its) deck turned 
upside down rose (above the water) ; (and) the deck of 
that boat could bo seen from tlie kingdoms {lit., countries) 
of fourteen Itajiis, 

24. Thereafter, the boat with its ka»iya} turned upside 
down rose (above the water). 

26. Then the fourteen boats, one after the other, 
floated up (above the water). 

(0 

q wivsil “utur” I 

^ ftrera •, 

X ani uuabW to make oat the meaning of the word Icaiiya 
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3 ®2r fiRw 

8 %f 9n% ?n% ?nvt •, 

H. ^tsrro^ ^ 

^ t ^ 1 

o ZR VT^ qranwT RswfR, 

^ ?ITft ^tR feq ^ qR^ ; 

* 

£. ^RT %ET TfRtrft RTRlft, 

? * nrqr Rftr t rIrt ^RTt^ift 

? ? RT’f qiff t qrmRt •, 

?R mft ^q?: g% ^ 

?nft ?RRfR H 

TRANSLATION. 

No. V. 

The Etbbles propottnbeb (to the Piu Sonabaya) in 

His Webbing-Ohamber. 

• 

1, 2, 3 and I-. (Tlierc is) one room, which is hichala 
pichala} Six pairs of brass (ingots) wore left on (the 
roof of) that room. (1) constructed (a) boat with 
(the.se) six pairs of brass (ingots). SonarSya’s mother 
will sail in that boat. 

6. Sonaraya’s mother is very clever. 

6. The flowers of the champaka {Michelia champaoa) 
are getting dried up on the roof (of the cabin of that boat.) 

7. Kalkya MajumdSra is smoking (a) huqqa (or hubble* 
bubble) which is making a oubbling noise {lit., making 
noise of gamura gumura.) 

8. Dhuma PaladRra is holding a {ipa^ over that 
(boat). 


* I am unable to make out the meantui of the wcxida hichala piehala* 

* i am unable to make out the tnet{ing of the W0t4'fpa* .i ; 

n ' 
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9. (The name of) Phuma FaladSra’s son is fisjsri 
Bajari. 

10. (I) shall give one lakh granaries C which are) 
h&oy&ri n&oyaH} 

11. (I) shall give (you) twelve bouses (at the) Soba- 
nem Kachh&H * 

li. (1) shall place (within) the cabin of that (boat) 
(one) of flowers. 

18. (I) shall place eight ornaments upon that (boat). 

(0^ 

? t ^ 2mr. 

X »flfT nra i 

^ smSli: fws afrarr alzr t— 

« arft aran gfir, 

vt ^ afofl ans[a arrfw, 
t fwans ananr afer t — 

>0 afwT ansjan 
c ’srrar n? a arf^ i’ 

e. ‘af am:*»T afair gftr’, 

t» af’t am* anfw r 

1 1 ar’t amaiT gfa/ 

‘nnp' ^ arfw,’ 
til ‘anp' faar ^riar gfa,’ 
t8 ‘air-awiai naaiftr’ « 
tH, «iiT^ faara awT* atea t-- 
t ^ ‘anr-imw aw ijfw/ 

tintfalt) lo^mitlce aikfc tho meftnittg of the wot^ li3o^r» vtioySrt* 

^ I Itm iuii^Uq Io make eafe the meaning of the «a|>iret«ion Sobanera JKSchharh H 
tniif hb the name ol a plaoe. 

* t am ene^e to make out ilte tneaning the word U my 


a oerioiii 
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*mm fm iwwr Ntfii i’ 


fswnr airapc gfer ^ — 


‘8ITOT %T flfT9lf^89T 


‘NTaFTO-iiRT ^ vnfir i’ 


‘vrHiriSl-?IRT 1F«9T gfii,’ 


imw viifti c 


Hi^T gftr/. 


?i% iraur i’ 




HFur %nfH T 

Ri 

HT^5?n gftr,’ 


W ir’t vnfH r 


^ gfir/ 




‘arfs^iv gin.’ 


‘Ti§?: ’irfw i’ 


‘fS|^ w’t 

^8 

▼ ’% 'stiIh i’ 


imllv: t— ii 

• 

TRANSLATION. 


No. VI. 

1. Having 

come with the help of a stick, 

going away. (He) went away with the help of a 8t|clc. 

2/ Having 

been struck with a stick, Gorft (pr 8rl 

Buriahna) is going to (his) father’s house. 

8. 4 and 6. 

(Sri Krishna’s friend says) : 0 

of SySma (or Sri Krishna) (who is) of a %hining .lll^ 

.fi(»^^xion ! (if) you go to (your) father’s houae, I iltall 

^ 1 mu mw^le 

10 nmU Hie ^ wmd 
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catch hold (of you) by the hair (of your head and) bring 
(you back).” 

6, 7 and 8. The Bantai of %gnia (or Sri Krishna) 
(who is) of a shining black complexion (says) : “ If you 
catch hold (of me) by the hair (of ray head) and try to 
bring (me) back, I shall fall down upon (my) legs.*’ 

9 and 10. (Sri Krishna's friend replies) : “If you 
fall down upon (your) legs, I shall take (you) up in 
(my) lap (and) bring (you) back.” 

11. [The Baiiiai of Syama (or Sri Krishna) (who 
is) of a shining black complexion asks] : “ Will you 
take (me) up in (your) lap (and) try to bring (me) 
back ?” 

12. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies) : “(Yes, I will) ; 
(and, moreover), I shall wash (you) in the river.” 

13. 14 and 15. The Bantai of Sygma (or Sri Krishna) 
(who is) of a shining black complexion says ; “If you 
wash (me) in the river, I shall become a fish of the 
river.” 

16 and 17. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies) : “If you 
become a fish of the river, I shall catch you (lit., strain) 
by means of a fishing-net.” 

18, 19 and 20. The Bmt»i of Syaraa (or Sri Krishna) 
(who is) of a shining blaok complexion (says) : “ If you 
catch me {lit., strain) by means of a fishing-net, I shall 
become a star of the sky.” 

21 and 22. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies) : “If you 
become a star of the sky, I shall shoot (fit., strike) arrows 
(and) pellets (at you).” 

23 and 24. (The Bantai of Sri Krishna says) : 
“ If you shoot [lit., strike) arrows (and) pellets (at me), I 
shall take shelter (lit., run) beneath the standing stubble 
of the reaped paddy.” 

26 and 26. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies): “If you 
take shelter (lit., run) beneath the standing stubble of the 
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reaped paddy, I shall kill (you) by setting fire to the 
standing stubble of the reaped paddy.” 

27 and 28. (The Baiitai of Sri Krishna says) : " If 
you (want to) kill (me) by setting fire to the standing 
stubble of the reaped paddy, I shall remain ' (there)' by 
becoming a mustard-seed.” 

29 and 30. (Sri Krishna’s friend says): “If you 
remain (there) by becoming a mustard-seed,. I shall be- 
come a pigeon (and) pick (you) up (by means of my 
beak).” 

31 and 32. (The Baiitai of Sri Krishna says): “If 
you will (want to) })ick (me) up (by means of your 
beak), I shall become a rat (and) remain (there).” 

33, 34 and 3.5. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies)': “O 
Baiitai of Syama (or Sri Krishna) (who is) of a shining 
black complexion ! if you become a rat (and) remain 
(there), I shall become a cat (and) kill you.” 
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APPENDIX B. 

Glossary of Words Appertaining to the Psbna Diidect 
of Idle Bengali Language, which have been used in the 
Foregoing ^ix Folk-Songs. 

[The Roman numeral represents the number of the 
folk-song, and the Arabic numeral stands for the number 
of the line wherein the word has been used.] 


’ 5(1 

(IV. 18). N. The fore part of a boat. 

’((PfR (I- 2.). Prep. phr. After the expiry of. 

(III. 13, 10, 19 etc.) r. Brought. 

(VI. 5, 10). V. Shall bring back. 

(VI. 7, 11). V. Bring back. 

(II. 14, 16, 18). Pers. .pron. Me. 

^ra(VLl). V. participle. Having come. 

(1. 1, 5 ; II. 1 ; IV. 10). V. Has come •, have 
been attacked with ; came. 

(IV. 6, 20). N. po88. ease. God’s, of God. 

(HI* 11)- 1“ til® sify- 


(II. 4). V. Was born. 

' «!( 

(Kftw: (V.T. 30, 31). N. A pigeon. 

IdpT (V. ^ ). N. Kalkya MajunuMra appears to 

be the n«ne of a person. 

^ntiWT (IV. 24). N. Meaning unknown. 
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(IV, 21). N. A (holy) book. 

5^'^^ (III. 13). Lit, having filled the lap with ; 
(here) a lapful of. 

1!?I (III- 13). N. The flower of (the plant 
named) Kpacha(}a. I am unable to give its botanical 
name. 


(II. 19). -^dj. phr. For eating out of. 
^ (VI. 30). r. Pick up. 

(VI. 31). V. Pick up. 

(III. 8). F. May play. 


*1? 'ilTWT (VI. 9). Adv. phr. Upon the legs. 

(V. Ji). F. Constructed. 

^ (III. 8). V. Make. 

JHWf (IV. 16). JV. A helmsman. 

’THp-MipH (VI. 14, 16). N. A fish of the river. 

»niF (VI. 12, 13). AdJ. phr. In the river. 

(III. 2). Meaning unknown. 

(III. 3). Meaning unknown. 

(VI. 1). F. Went away. 

(^- I)- ddj. phr. Which is making a bubbling 

noise. 

(IV. 18). N. It, most likely, means ‘ the hull.' 

(IV. 5), N. A tower. 

(VI. 8). Adv. phr. Upon the legs, 

(VI. 2). N. It appears to be a corruption of the 
word iitM which is another name of iSri Erishoa. 

(IV. 23). N. The deck. 

(IV. 22). N. The deck. 

^ (V. 10). N, A granary. 
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^ (III. 2, 3). Meaning unknown. 

(I. lo). N, The meaning of the word gho( (^) 
is unknown < b me. The whole expression may mean 
‘ a milch cow.' 


sr 

(I. 7). Adj. Mowing. 

(I. 2, 3) N. A disciple. 

(III- 19)- It is, most likely, a kind of ear- 
ornament. 

(IV- 13, 23 and 25). Ntm. adj. Fourteen. 


5 

lpT^qT 5 l(II. 12, l-l, 10, 18 cfc.). y. The new-born child. 

WTVSIIT (VI. 17, 10). F. Lit., strain ; {here) catch. 

fipRR (I- 11). N. A saspender made of strings which 
is hung from the ceiling of a house or from the 
thatch of a hut and on which articles, particularly 
articles of food, arc placed and kept suspended in 
order to prevent them from being eaten by mice and 
ants. 


31 

smm ajmr (III. lo). N. (To) a befitting (bride.) 
3ilinim (I. 12), F. Had known. 
mmi (VI. 17, 19). N. A fishing-net. 

(II. 13). N. A chain. 

#0 (V. 2, 3). A. A pair. 


^ (III. 27). y. Daughters. 
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Z 

^ (IV. 15). V. Were tossed to and fro. 

(V, 7). V. Is smoking, 
flm (V. 8). Meaning unknown. 
fIrafT (III. 9). N. A paroquet. 

(V. 12). N. Meaning unknown. It jnay mean a 
certain kind of measure. 


(IV. 17). Adr. phr. Within the cahin 
(of the boat). 

(IV. 2). Called out. 

f%5'T (IV. 1, 5, 7 etv.). N. A boat. 

z 

(r. 5). N. This word is, most likely, a misprint for 
which means o clod of earth. 

(I- I). V. A clod of earth. 


?l?T% (III. 25). Adc. phr With a sword. 

(II. 15, 17, 19, etc. ; IV. 12). Pent. pron. You. 
(IV. 3). Pern. pron. You. 


tr 

tlWI (I. II). V. part. Having kept. 

(III. 8). V. It is the name of a game. 
(IV. 1.5). Adr. phr. In the river. 
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m 

(II- 5, 6, 8, lo, 12), N. A midwife. 
(IV. 16). N. A rower. 
f^T (II- lA, 16, 13 etc.) V. Gave. 

(I. 1 ; III. 1, 2). Meaning unknown. 
^ (III- 2). Meaning unknown. 

^ (I. 9). V. Give. 


(V. Title). N. A riddle. 

(II. lo). Adv. phr. In a Avicker-M^ork basket 
' made of rattan-cane. 

(VI. 13). K MAsli. 

(V. 8). iV. noni. case. Dhumd Paladara 
appears to be the name of a person. 

(V. 9). N. pass. case. Dlmmd Paladara's. 

(IV. 15 ; V. 3). V. A boat. 

•!if% (IV. 22, 24-). AdJ. Turned upside dow 
(V. 4). Adi', phr. In the boat. 

(IV. 18). N. pass. case. Of the boat. 


(VI. 8). r. Shall fall down. 

ti^^T (VI. 9). r. Fall down. 

CRft (III. 22). A padari (q^) is, most likely, a 
kind of flower-basket. Lit., having filled a padari 
with ',x{here) a padari[n\ of. 

(III. 13). r. Lit., dressed ; {here) p it round 
the waist. 

XTOf (IV. 18). y. The stem of a boat. 
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*TrfSf (III. 29, 31, 33, ate.') Nmn, adj. One • one item of 
UT# (I. 13). Jdv. Then. 

trr^tn^ (III. 29). JV. pass. cnae. Nei!>hbour.s’ 
qrmfw (III. 39). V. Have -ot. 

(III. 28, 30, 32, ote^. V. Have (von) pot. 
qtt (Til. 27). V. Enquired. 


qf 

itiitfH (IV. 20). iV. A decree. 


W 

wzrem (IV. 7). r. p'n 't. ilowinp. 

(I. 11). ^ ■ Defrauded. 

(II. 11). f - Lit., was usliered into the 
world ; {here) was born. 


(III. 9). Lit., the mind became a paroquet; 
{hei'e) the mind lightly turned to thoughts of love- 
making. 

(IV. 4). N. (To) the mosque. 

(V. 4, 5). N. Mother. 

HTW (VI. 28, 27). V. Lit., strike ; {here) shoot ; kill, 
wfcn (III. 10). [At., havinp filled a eocoanut- 

shell with ; {hcrA) a eoeoanut-shellful of. 

qf 5 I (III. 1(5). The flowers of (he plant called 
^ikla. I am unable to give its botanical name. 

(I. 4) N. The pupil of the eye. 

(III. 8). Pers. pron. We. 

(1.9). Pers. pron. We. 
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« 04 . 

zjm (III. 16, 18, 21, 24, etc.). V. (Jo. 
(VI. 4). F. Go. 


?: 

« 

^[’?j (V. 2). V. Were left. 

(VI. 28). V. Shall remain. 
(III- 2, 3). Meaning unknown. 


(VI. 1). Adv. phr. With the help of a stick. 
(VI. 2). Adt\ phr. Having heeii struck 
with a stick. 

(V. 10). Num. adj. Lakh ; one hundred thousand. 
^TTf^^n (HI- 16, 18. 21, etc.) Prep. For. 

^27 (III. 31). N. A bell-metal pot. 

131^ (^FBf — ) (IV. 3, 12). Hear what I am saying. 


(I. 1). y. A year. 

(ITT- 3, 4). Meaning unknown. 

(IV. 12). F. Say. 

’itef (VI. 1, 3, 6, etc). Meaning unknown. 

(VI. 22, 23). N. A pallet. 

(I. 10). Adv. phr. To the tethering-place. 

(II. 9)” N. It appears to be a corruption of the 
W'ord and means a fastening, 
qpgvi (II. 1). Adj. Brahmapa. 
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(TT. 2). poss. case. Of the Brahman! or the 

Brahmana’s wife. 

(II. 2). ¥. jJMs. casf^. Of the Brahmana. 

(TIT- 12, 11, 17, 20, (‘(r.). N. Marria-e. 
fsrjrr — ) (ITT- lO). v. Ought to he njarricul. .. 

(VT. Rl). iY. .\ cat. 

(TT. 22). r. par/. TTaa inir carefully tahen. 
gZT (V. 9). Y A son. 

(TIT. 19). X. The flowers os the plant called 
Borjara. T am unable to gi\t^ its botanical name. 
ojn^T (IT. 9). X. pof>s. cdsc. Of the elav-and- wattle 
wall. 

jssiTWr (TIT. 28, 30, 32, etc.). X. Dowry. 


(VT. 10). T - Become. 

(VI. 28, 29, 30, etc.). Gcrnud. By becoming. 

(ITT. h)- ) ll((n/(liii.si is, most likely, (ho name 

(ITT- 0). ) of a place. 

(III. 12, 14, 17, 20, etc.). /'. Could be used. 

(ijH — ) (IT. 23). / . Ends. 

^«gx (1^1- ^1)- ^ • Become. 

(V. 10). Cleaning unknown. 

(V. 9). X. Hajari Bajari appears to bo the 

name of a person. 

1)- AI(“aning unknown. 

(VI. 2(), 27). ) The word hara (^) means ‘ the Htnnd- 
(VI. 24. 27)). ) inp h! nhble of the reaped paddy.' 
(I. b). Y 3'reatment with scant cf,urt(\sy. 

(I- ^)- S^ajeng the body to and 

fro. 

(V. 7). X. A huqqn or hubble-bubble. 

(^Ht%— ) (T- 3). Y- 'Treat with scant courtesy. 
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(VI. 28, 29). N. A mustard-seed. 
iji'EITW (II- 10). F. port. Having entered. 

(II. 9). V. Entered. 

^ (IV. J, 3, 7, ete.). A merchant. 

(III. 5). F. part. Having consulted together. 
(V. 11). iV. ‘Sobanerd’ Kachharl may be 
the name of a place. 



A few aspects of the Social History 
of Beng:al 

» 

(Mainly op the Pee- Renaissance Period) 

BY 

Tamonash Das Gupta, M.A. 

Manners and Customs. 

(i) The custom seems to have been of (giving the 
younger sister of a bride to the bridegroom as part of 
dowry.’ This practice iu an altered form still lingers in 
Jalpaiguri.* 

(«■) The dog which is iioav looked upon as untouch- 
able by the Hindus, was a favourite domestic animal in the 
11th and 12th centuries.® 

(m) There is a reference to the custom of pre- 
serving the dead.* This custom still obtains among the 

■ See Manik Cl.andra KSjSr Gfln, Tji>. Sel., Vol. I, p. 47, ' flflll ftvtf f<|»l 

• Babu Nalinikanta Bliattasali refers to the prnctice prevalent in the difitrict of 
Jatpaiguri of giving away the maid-attendants of u girl of respectable family as dowry 
to her bridegroom at the time of marriage. (See p. 9, Ilhatiasah’s edition of Maine* 
mati Songs.) Prof. Jogeschandra Ray says that the pnictice current in the Raja'a 
palace in Orissa is to give away the maid-servants of the hridu in dowry on marriage 
occasions (see Prativa, Bhadra 1328 B.S.). The custom referred to here seems 
to relate to sisters. The similarity in the two names, Aduna and Paduna, and the 
fact that on Govindachandra’s desertion of the Palace, the other wives of the prince 
went to the harem of Khetu, his half-brother, but AdiinS and Pnduna remained true 
totheaacetic prince, seem to indicate that Paduuft was a sisj^r of Adunfi and did 
not hold an inferior position. 

• 83e Hanik Chandra llAjar Gin, Typ. Sel., Vol. I, p. 61, ' flJl * 

*11^ I' 

• Sea Bangsidua, p. 346. ‘ f»f5l blOT ’ I 
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Buddhist priests of Burma. ( Cf. also the ancient Egyptian 
practice). 

(i») Women enjoyed greater freedom before Maho- 
medan invasion.' 

{v) The penance known as Shale bhar {i.e., self- 
torture by impalement) was current in the pre-Maho- 
medan periotj. A devotee practising this penance could, 
it was believed, win favour from the god u^orshipped. 
Eanjavati got a son by practising this penance.^ 

{vi) The holy thread was not an indispensable accom- 
paniment of the Brahmin as it is now. The Brahmin 
astrologer in Manik Chandra Rajar Gan puts on the holy 
thread when going out ’. There is a saying about the 
Barendra Brahmins, ^ .’ 

In the Bijay Gupta’s Padina Puran the Mahomedan Police 
are found “ to seize those Brahmins only who wore sacred 
threads ”(“ ^ ) which shews 

that there were Brahmins who did not use the thread. 
The word ‘ ’ itself indicates that the sacred 

thread was a thing to be worn at the time of some religious 
function, ‘ ,Tajna. ’ In Nepal among brothers in a Brahmin 
family, those alone are entitled to wear the holy thread 
who follow a priestly life. 

{pU) a husband on the eve of a long journey, such 
as sea-voyage, used to leave a sealed document to his wife 
testifying to the period he had lived with her, so that in case 
of her becoming in his absence, she might not be 

subjected to popular scandal. This practice had prolably 
originated from the point of view of .safeguarding the 

• Soe Gin, p. 17, ‘STtfSVI CfftSItS PtfS CttUR I 

but I 

• * 5t»itni W ■IR’I '«* I S’lCTVS "rt frsn ’ I Dhormarajer 

Oitby Nanniugha Ba»u, Typ. Sol.. Vo). I, p. 405. 

• ‘ t»r5l ww p. 68, Typ. Sol., Vol. 1. 
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honour and interest of a wife.' This document has been 
termed ‘Jayapatra ’ by KaAukankan (p. 190) which in 
Sanskrit means the decision of a Law Court. 

(viii) Passports with royal seal under the name of 
‘ Berajpatra ’ used to be issued formerly.- Another kind 
of Passport in the shape of ‘ Luri ’ or thread has been 
mentioned in the Life of Maladhar Basu of Kulingram.* 
Chaitanya Leva addressed Ramananda of Knlin^ram by 
saying ‘ l ?:« 

Il’'* 

(i.r) The system of trial by ordeal was described by 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century. 
{Fide Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, p. 31.2.) 
It was prevalent in lingland before the Norman conquest 
between 119-520 A.H. To walk blindfold over red-hot 
ploughshares, to plunge one’s arm into boiling Abater, to 
grasp hot iron and to be thrown into Avater, were some of 
the items of English ordeal.^ Some of these ordeals 
have been mentioned in our old literature. Raja Mamk- 
chandra tested the veracity of his nnlher by putting 
her into a vat containing burning oil." Cooking of 
iron grains till they softened like rice Aias another 
form of ordeal.’ But ordinarily there were eight ordeals 
for judging a per-son, they were known as ^ Miapank. 
sha.’^ These ordeals were known as ‘ Agm-pankuha (hre 


> Sec Bangsi Du*, Manasii Maiifiiil, p. 3l7. 

* See Bangabhiisa O-SaViitya, p. IT'i. 

♦ See Chaitanya Charitamrita, p. 176. 

» Vide Gardiner, p. 62, and Tout, p. 7H. 
e See Typ. Sel., VoM, pp- 5^*67. 

; .... 

onleaU:— n^rgon was to thrunt hi« hand into a big 

1 ‘Dharmidharma-parikstia ; Horn a person wa» . 

covering himaolf with cotton. 

%1 
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ordeal), Jala-pat iksha (water-ordeal) aud Louha-pariksha 
(Iron ordeal), etc. We cannot accept all these forms of 
ordeal as historical facts. There is no doubt that in the 
12th and 13th centuries, some forms of ordeal on these 
lines existed but there is always the tendency of our 
poets to exaggerate facts and mix them with legends. 

(x) ‘The practice of winning the heart by magic 
seems to have been popular.* Curiously a similar practice 
was prevalent in England in the days of hakespeare who 
was a contemporary of the Bengali Poet Kavikankan.^ The 
magic ingredients were probably imported into I'iuropean 
countries by the Indian gypsies.'* 

(xi) The old custom was topay‘p«?»’ (ZiA price) to 
the father of the Inide.* This has in the course of less 
than half a century been reversed in Bengal amongst the 
higher classes. The bride’s father noAV pays ‘ pan.’ 
Amongst the lower classes the bride’s father receives 
*pan ’ as before. 

3. ‘ Jala-pariksha ’ or Water ordeal: One was to be thrown into water bound 
hand and foot. 

4. * Asan-parikaha * or Seat ordoal : One was to remain suspouded in the air 
without any support. 

6. * Anguri-pariksha’ or the Ring^mlenl : One was to j>ick a ring from a jar full 

of boiling ghee. 

6. ‘ Sarpa-parikKha ’ or Snake ordeal: It is' traditionnlly believed that some of 
the most venomous snakes have gems on their hoods. The culprit was to seize ono 
from the hood of a snake without being stuug. 

7. ‘ Louha pariksha’ or Iron ordeal ; One was to handle red-hot iron. 

8. ‘Tula parikshu ’ <w Balance ordeal: One was weighed with the help of a 
balance and required to he as light as a pi(‘ce of gold. 

Behula is said to have passed through all Uieso ordeals (see Bangsidas, p. 651). 
Two new ordeals are inontioned by Kavikankan (pp. 181-83), ru. ; Hot iron and 
wax ordeals. A rod-hot iron was to be carried as one walked round a place seven 
times and ono was put into a wax house which w'us set on fire. 

» Vide Bangsi Das, p. 503, ‘ ^ cni?t^ ^t'6 K**? 

and KttTika'nkan, pp. 136-37, • 

e‘“- 

* See Macbeth, ‘ The Witches’ bath.’ 

* See History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 31). 

* Vide the songs of the Sun god, Typ. Sel., Vol. I, pp. 170-71. 
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{xii) Bestowal of * Mala-Chandan'^ (garland and 
sandal mark) on occasions of social gathering was a time- 
honoured custom. This was a mark of honour shown by 
the host to the person in the gathering who enjoyed the 
highest status in society. This matter was a point of great 
dispute as many would claim precedence. The following 
description is taken from the ‘ History of Bengali Language 
and Litei-ature,’ pp. 317-49. It is rendered "from 
Kavikankan, pp. 175-70. 

“ So he (Dhanapati) weighing all points in his mind 
offered water first to Chand, the merchant, lie put the 
sandal mark on his forehead and hung the garland of 
honour about his neck. At this stage ^aukha Datta said, 
“ In the assembly of merchants, the place of precedence 


^ Kavikaukau’s Chandikavya, pp. 175-7G. 
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lias always been mine. Your head seems to be turned by 
your riches, you do not pay me the respect that I deserve. 
On the (^radh ceremony of the father of Dhusa Datta, 
sixteen hundred persons belonging to the Bania caste were 
present and the first seat of honour was given to me. 
Dhusa Datta knows it well and Chand may have heard 
of it too.’ Hearing this Dhanapati said, ‘ But in that 
assembly Chand was not present. In points of social posi- 
tion, in the respect that he commands and for his wealth, 
who is there that can bear a comparison with him ? 
Even in the outer apartnr.ents of his mansion there are 
seven jars filled with gold.’ Nilambar Das smiled at 
this and said, ‘ A new discovery indeed ! Is precedence 
in caste obtained by wealth ? The widows of his six sons 
bemoan their lot in his desolate house. With all his 
riches I count Chand as nothing but a bull in the assem- 
bly.’ Chand retorted, ‘ I know you well, Nilambar Das, 
will you, gentlemen, pre.sent here, kindly bear with me 
for a moment while I relate to you the history of his 
father ? His father used to sell myrabolans. 'J’he scum 
of the city were his purchasers. He would openly mix 
with harlots, and then without even cleansing himself by 
a bath he would sit down to eat. He was so great a miser 
that he stowed his cowrie-bundles here, there and every- 
where. Son of such a woi’thy father, you are not ashamed, 
O Nilarabara, to talk aloud in a meeting like this ?’ Nilam- 
l)ar Das did not look at Chand, but turned towards Ram 
Ray who was his son-in-law and said, ‘ What fault can 
there be in one’s plying his trade ? Is not the keeping of 
cowrie-bundles a legitimate function for all of us who 
belong to the Bania caste ?’ He continued ‘ If the 
question of caste is to a rise at all why not take into 
account the case of Dhanapati himself ? His M'ife tended 
the sheep in the fields. Is this not a great stigma on 
him?”’ 
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{xiii) The position of the merchant community was 
once very high. The princely merchants wore insignia 
of royalty.' 

{xiv) The non-Aryan custom of sacrificing tortoise, 
duck and pigeon at the altar of Manasa Devi is rather 
peculiar.* The Cochasof Cooch-liehar who were originally 
non-Aryans, still sacrifice them on the occasion uf the 
Durga Puja. 

{xv) People had a liking for keeping long and flowing 
hair till the IGth century.* In later days it hung down 
to the neck and was known as '■ Bahri ' In Orissa and 
Madras this practice of keeping long hair is still 
prevalent. 

{xvi) Widows of tender age w'ere allowed to use 
‘ Fag ’ (a sort of red powder)and bracelets of gold 
in places of vermilion and shell bracelets, which only 
the women with their huskinds alive are privileged 
to wear.* 


Fasti nies. 

The old literature of Bengal abounds with inter- 
esting descriptions of pastimes proving the masculine 
vigour and joy of rural life. Among these pastimes, the 
Chaugan play notably attracts our attention as being 
specially favourite with the upper sections of our 
community. 


* Vide Bangsidas, p. 195. 

* See Bangsidag, pp. 72-73, 

See Bijay Gupta, p. 196, 5rf«tni pt ’ als« Krittiviia, ‘ilsrH 

gJI ’ I 

‘ Bee Ketaka Das Kshemanan.la, nitfr* I Vm ftH 
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(i) The game of Chaugan used to be played with 
much vigour.^ The word Chaugan is of Persian 
origin, from ‘ Chau ’ — a crooked stick and ‘ gan ’ — a field. 
The Chaugan was played on horseback with stick and 
ball. It was played just in the same way as the Polo of 
the present day is done. Moreover, the polo originally 
came from Persia where the Chaugan used to be played 
and it may, therefore, be surmised that Chaugan took the 


^ Soo Ban^sidiis, p. 276, and Alaol’H Padrnivat, pp. 121-122. 
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name of polo (from Tibetan ‘Pulu’) after\vards, as it 
travelled down to India cid Tibet, Bengal is directly 
indebted to Manipur for its introduction to this country.' 

In Alaol, we get the following vivid description .of the 
same, which gives a clear idea of the maniter in which it 
was played : 

Two parties, each consisting of ten rideys, stood facing 
each other. It Avas the aim of each rival party to drive 
the ball through the goal-posts of the other. At tirst one 
party stood on the defensive. When the latter approached 
the goal of the former (‘^ ip ’) with 

hard riding, the defending party lost coiirag(‘. But their 
goal was saved by the tad and agility of the goal-k(?eper 
(King Ilatna Sen) who sent the ball to the opposite party 
with a good stroke of his stick. I he opponents received 
the ball in right earnest and again furiotisly charged the 
other party Avhen it seemed that none could save! the 
situation. Suddenly the goal-keeper checked tlu! progress 
of the ball and with a wonderful dash charged his oppo- 
nents and in their confusion sent the ball right through 
their goal-posts, thus defeating the assailants with much 
smartness and vigour. 

The main point to be considered in the game is the 
throwing of the ball through the opponent’s goal-posts. 
In polo the same thing is also done. The way in which 
one party defeated the other as mentioned in the Padttm- 
vat (‘5f9M O’!???!! sl^r) shows that in Chaugan 

there was no offside as in the I’olo, As from ChaugSn 
perhaps comes the Polo, so from the Polo perhaps comes 
the Hockey, Golf and Cricket.'' The Chaugan might also 
be the origin of our indigenous '•Dhopbim ' assort of rural 
hockey played with a crooked bamboo-stick and Imll in 
the district of Mymensingh. 

> ride Encyclo. Brit., Vol, 22, j)p. U-J2. 

* Vide Encyclo. Brit, Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. 
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(ii) Next to Chaugan, the Geru play may be men- 
tioned. Geru means a ball (Prakrit, ‘ used to 

be played by a number of boys in which the throwing of 
the l)all at the opponent and the catching of it by him 
constituted the main point of interest.* The play is still 
current in Bankura and some other parts of West Bengal. 

(Hi) The Dharmamangal poems give us a clue to the 
method of wrestling and its popularity in by-gone days.^ 
In wrestling it had always been the custom to rub the body 
with the dust of the play-ground, this dust being known 
as ‘ Birmati ’ The ‘ Mallas ’ or wrestlers would after 
tightening the cloth round their loins and a rope known 
as the ‘ wrestlers’ rope ’ (‘ ’) round their heads rub 

their bodies n ith this grey dust before the game starts. 
There were professional wrestlers generally recruited 
from the lower class people as the line ‘ 

® would signify. Here is an account of a wrestling 
contest described by this poet. 

“ At first the combatants sat crouching, exhibiting 
the strength of their arms, in the course of rubbing their 
bodies with earth, and all the time kept shouting out 
challenge to each other (‘ ^ I 

’). Then suddenly both of them 
jumped up and caught hold of each other’s arms. Each 


' See Chandidas, ‘ TSm ’TOS »tH’ ’ I 

• Dliarninniangal poems of Ghaimratn, pp. 79*82. 
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of them tried hard to subdue his adversary and in the 
attempt of doing so every part of the body of each came 
in close contact with that of the other. Interlocking of 
arms, knocking of heads, all formed parts of the contest. 

I 

After hard struggle, one of the wrestlers (Lausen) got the 
better of the other whom he knocked down upon the earth 
and sitting upon his breast continued showering heavy 
blows on him till he spat blood.” 


Culinary Art. 

The culinary art once attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion in this country. It was regularly cultivated by the 
Hindu women and even the ladies of rank took pride in 
cooking and thus we find a Sanaka and a Khullana prepar- 
ing a hundred palatable dishes. In ancient times a know- 
ledge of the culinary art in a girl was more appreciated 
than any other attainments. It was owing to the peculiar 
condition of domestic life in the Hindu society and the 
part allocated in it to women that they acquired efliciency 
in the art and learnt how to cook innumerable articles 
of food. Due regard was always paid to the ordinary 
rules of Hygiene in preparing these dainties. 

In ‘ Daker-Vachan ’ composed between the 8th and 
12th centuries A.D. we find mention of curries, plain and 
simple, being composed mainly of vegetables, bearing a 
striking ccaitrast to the subsequent rich dishes of meat 
and onion of the Mahomedan period. In Manikchandra 
Rajar Gan and in other writings of the pre-Mahomedan 
period mention of fifty dishes was very commqn. 

Some of the meals of this period, the preparation of 
which seems to be forgotten in our days, are enumerated 
below : 


*9 
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(*) Sita Misri: It was a sort of crystallised sugar 
made in the following process :* 

“ The juice of sugarcane is boiled first. At that stage 
dregs appear on the surface in the form of froth, which 
when removed the sugar gets condensed. It is known 
as ‘ Baja Qur ’ It is then made into ‘ Modakgur ’ 

or ball-shaped raw sugar which again is kept in a jar 
having an opening at the bottom. Through this hole the 
liquid portion leaks out. At this stage the upper part of 
the jug is broken and a kind of vegetable leaf commonly 
known as ^ ganj' (^1®) is put on the surface. Owing 
to the chemical action the raw ingredients of sugar 
become more refined. But it is yet somewhat coarse and 
in called ' Bhura.' At this stage, the sugar is kept in the 
sun for some time and is then boiled with milk. This 
process makes the sugar milk-white purging it of the 
coarse substance. This refined sugar is again boiled and 
made into small balls which now become very white and 
are called the ‘ Olalandn ’ or ‘ Laddu,’ These are boiled 
once more with milk and formed into an entire lump 
which is finally boiled with milk and now the preparation 
of the ‘ Sita-misri ’ or the yellow-coloured crystallised 
sugar is complete.” 


' See 'Sahaja ITpneaiia Tutwa,’ M. S. (U.L.). 
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(ii) ‘ Indramitha ’ and ‘ Alfa ’ seem to have been once 
very common. They are perhaps not extant now, ‘ Indra- 
mitha ’ was an article of food (a sort of sweet) of grejit 
delicacy.* ‘ Alfa ’ was a kind of sweetmeat mentioned in 
the Padavali of Chandidas. 

{Hi) Meat of goat w'ith the soft roots of banana plant 
was once a relishing preparation.* 

(it?) ‘Gadarer Cham ’ (sheep-skin) seems to have been 
a dainty. In the Manbhum district even the* upper classes 
take the skin of sheep, goat, etc., down to the pres(>nt day 
as they relish the fat beneath the skin.’ Gupta, p. '.) t, and 
Bangsidas, p. 289, “ ^”). 

(c) ‘ Dugdha-Kusmanda,’ or a combination of milk 
and gourd is perhaps an obsolete dish now, though once 
very popular.* 

{m) ‘ Dugdha-kusumbha ’ was another kind of 
favourite preparation.® In consisted mainly of milk and 
cannabis saliva or opium. It is yet extant in Itajputana 
w'here the article is taken on occasions of festivity.® 


• Vide Manikchandi*a Rajar Can, Typ. S<*l , Vol 1 ). 

• Vide Bijay Gupta, p. ‘ SflVtOi I ’ 

• Vide Bijay Gupta, p, «4, and nanirai.laa, p. 289, ‘tit?? SUW.’Ri « Vfill ’ 

‘ Vide Kavikankan, p. 1.57, ' ^ SiCT I' 

‘ Vide Bharatchandra’a ‘Aniiada manual,’ p. 73, gti VUl* SflSl 

• Vide History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 890. 
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BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

It is now possible to gather up the i-esults at which 
we have arrived along the various lines of investigation 
followed out in preceding papers, and to consider the 
effect of those results, with special reference to their 
bearings upon “Indo- Aryan” Origins and what are 
popularly known as Vedic Times in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhavah. I propose, therefore, briefly to pass in review 
the findings which we have so far come to. 

With the ultimate truths lying at the bottom of the 
practically unfathomable M^ell of Anthropology, we are 
not concerned : yet, as our subject is Antiquity, it is 
necessary to start from a point in the past that is fairly 
well back. 

First, we saw that mankind may be regarded as 
having originally (i. e., at as remote a period as we need 
bother about) occupied the globe in three main zones. 
(1) In the northern zone dwelt those slant-eyed yellow- 
skinned ethnoi to whom I have given the broad generic 
name Xant ho- Turanians. (2) In the central zone dwelt 
those dark-white ethnoi whom I similarly distinguish 
by the broad generic name Melano-Leukochroi. (3) In 
the southern zone dwelt those duskily coloured ethnoi 
whom we may call by the broad generic name Melanochroi. 
Originally, no doubt — say in inconceivably remote 
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‘‘ Gondwanaland ” days — these latter were black, and 
of a very rudimentary developmental type : but, in course 
of time, as ethnic margins overlapped and mingled, tlie 
brown sub-stocks came into existence. The same pro- 
cess went on elsewhere, and, race-movements, also from 
time to time occurring, had the effect of complicating 
matters still further; till eventually,' out of the three 
original zonal types, numerous and complexly dispersed 
sub-stocks arose, exhibiting, often in mosaic-like groups, 
every variety of type and character, and every inter- 
blending shade of colouring. 

Nevertheless, for millenniums that are really countless, 
amongst these heterogeneous aggregations of humanity, 
one type of man — now very prominent and influential — 
could nowhere he found. North or South, East or West 
— there teas no Blond race ! 

At last, however, a Blond race did, as it were, spring 
into existence— how and precisely when, do not very much 
matter. Quite possibly we see vestiges of them in the 
original Libyans of Atlas in north-western Africa. 

At last,also, (or Tthodo- Leukochroic) va^GQ 

came upon the scene — how and precisely when, are again 
questions which we need not trouble about. Perhaps they 
were a variant of the Blond (Libyan) group. In any case, 
they made their appetirance in the Mediterranean World : 
for we actually find them there — say in B.C. 20,000 — 
a dominant race, superposed upon the previous short, 
slightly-built, Melano-Leukochroic denizens of those 
regions, both in southern Europe and northern Africa. 

The Civilization of the Dark-Whites, or Melano-Leuko- 
ohroi, who, so far as we can tell, were the first culture- 
inhabitants of this Mediterranean division of the great 
Central Zone, was inconceivably long, and, in connection, 
first with the worship of the Forces of Nature (and more 
particularly of Re-Production), then with Moon- Worship, 
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and finally with Sun-Worship, was associated with 
a dominant divine-name something like EL and its 
variants. 

The Civilization of the Kosy-Blonds, or Rhodo-Ltruko- 
cbroi — also inconceivably long, but not so long as. its 
predecessor — was more brilliant and progressive, not onlv 
from a materialistic point of view, but also intellectually, 
and even intuitionally. In connection n ith a 8])irituali- 
zing of the mysteries of Sun-Worship (a spiritualizing 
which, so far as it persisted, became esoteric, and, so far 
as it degenerated, became exoteric), this Civilization was 
associated with a dominant divine-name something like 
10 and its variants. In a later, but still even remotelv 
pre-Greek, age, one of these variants was Zens. Here I 
am not referring to the familiar “ Homer’s ” Zeus about 
whom we read in classical dictionaries. 'I'bougb founded 
upon obscurely grandiose popular traditions of the older 
Zeus, “ Homer’s ” Zeus was the fanciful artificial produc- 
tion of a poetic and very much later, indeed comparatively 
modern, age. In fact -though long befon; the birth of 
Hellas — this refulgent Rhodo-Leukochroic Age may, in 
its latest stage, be called the Zeus Era. 

Our evidence for these two long-enduring and glory- 
enveloped Ages of the remotely ancient Mediterranean 
World — Ages whose fame outvies even that of later 
Minoan and pre-Hellenic ^Egean times— has hitherto, it is 
true, only or mainly been found in the matchless legends 
of Greek Mythology. 'There are some — certain types of 
specialist and their imitators— who affect sneeringly to 
reject such testimony, as constituting no evidence at all for 
the “ scientific mind.” To me, however, its probative force 
is even greater than that of the kind of evidence demanded 
by Didymuses who seem incapable of appreciating any- 
thing that does not appeal directly to the senses. But, 
I ask, in the circumstances of the case, w hat better or 
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other evidence than these intellectually objective treasures 
of Mythology could we possibly expect ? 

The Civilization of Khem (usually called ancient 
Egypt ) — though isolated and seemingly unique — was 
rooted in the archaic Melano-Leukochroic Age, but it was 
also modified by ethnic and cultural influenpes streaming 
into it from surrounding Rhodo-Leukochroic sources. It 
was co-evalwith both Ages; it actually survived the pre- 
Hellenic Zeus Era ; and, mature, beautiful, and full of 
vitality, it stands majestically before us, even then an 
ancient phenomenon of the past. Nay, as “ Khem ” (home 
of the original old Romiu), it endured up to a date no 
less recent than the 8th .century B.C. Eor 2 centuries 
more it was ravaged and broken up by merciless enemies 
— all more or less Kassitic — and only from about the 6th 
century and onwards does it become popularly “Egypt.” 

Now let us turn aside for a moment, to notice another 
very unique race — but folk of a vastly different charac- 
ter. I speak of the KASSI. Fastened like a many- 
tentacled monster upon the rest of mankind, these were 
the product of a very extensive amalgamation between 
the mingling margins of the northern zone, where dwelt 
the slant-eyed Xantliochroic Turanians, and the central 
zone, where dwelt the Dark-Whites, or Melano-Leukochroi. 
This momentous event (which doubtless occupied cen- 
turies) seems to have started in the neighbourhood 
of the Caucasus, and in an Age when both these great 
original stocks were at a distinctly rudimentary stage 
of development in volution. Hence the low type evolved. 
Another name by which they went was KAFS and its 
variants — whence Kephenians, Keftiu, Kappadokians, 
etc. Catwasus itself appears to preserve some memory 
of both these remote old names. For the most part the 
Kftssi, or Kafs, inhabited the great mountain-ganglions 
and wilderness-regions of continental Asia and Africa. 
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One flood of them poured into Central Europe from the 
Bast, after the close of the last Glacial Period (when, 
on the retreat of the Ice~cap, those regions were occupied 
by short, dark-Avhite Palmolithie man), and, with their 
stormy advent, seem to have introduced tlje so-called 
Neolithic Age there. Conventional Etlinology knows them 
as jSbmo Jlpinm, “Alpine man.” Another flood surged 
down into Asia Minor and the adjacent part* of Europe 
and Asia, and are now classified as Aurdidlan man. 
Yet another mighty swarm, doubt](^ss using Syria as a 
high-road, passed into Africa, and developed into the 
Kephcnians of Kush (Ethiopia). Some, haunting that 
indefinitely widespread stretch of country uhich of 
yore was yclept Num-Mfi, or Si-Nim (say, Zagros and 
neighbouring regions), acquired notoriety as the Wild 
Huntsmen of Wolf-Lands, and, in Babylonian and Assyrian 
annals, are afterwards mentioned as tlui denizens of 
Kashshu, Elam, and so forth. Others went still farther 
east, and became known to the ancient.“ as the Kephenians 
of the country eventually so celebrated under the name of 
Persia. And, in even wilder tracts, minor oflshoots bd a 
lawless and precarious life under such names as the 
Tokhs (People of the Snowy Itange), the Dahyus, the 
Tokhilri, and the like — afterwards by the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Indians called Daai, Dahae, Dasyus, 
Togharioi, Tushara, etc. 

All were pat' excellence tlje repre.sentatives of 
Barbarism. This does not mean tliat the cthnoi 
of Kassitic descent were never civilized and cultured. 
Nor does it mean that, from a materialistic point of 
view, they were feckless and eifete. In some cases, 
both ancient and modern, their historical^ representa- 
tives have been very highly cultured, and exoeptionalljr 
efficient, and their civilizations splendid and irresistibly 
attractive— at least to a humanity whose development in 

i9 
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volution had only reached that iwvolutional stage when 
worldly-mindedness is the feature by which it is principally 
characterized. Even amongst the so-called Culture-races, 
there are still vast numbers of people who are no farther 
advanced than that, along the path of volutional progress. 
In fact, the representatives of Barbarism might be — and 
sometimes were and are — just as intellectual and even 
intuitional aq the Culture-races. In respect of efficiency, 
it is open to discussion whether they have not actually 
been superior. Witness the Chaldseans in the days of 
Nebuchadrezzar the Great : and, in our own times, the 
Prusso-Germans of recent Schrecklichkeit notoriety. 
What really differentiates “Kultur” from “Culture,” 
and relegates the former to an infamous class by itself, 
is the diabolical uses to which it unfailingly puts its 
attainments and resources — uses which proclaim the fact 
that the animating spirit of “ICultur” is involutional, 
while that of “ Culture ” is evolutional. 

Without staying to trace out the earlier pug-marks 
of Barbarism — its treacherous upheavals, and savage 
attacks upon the Civilized World — I pass at once to the 
epoch when — owing to the break-up of Mediterranean 
Rhodo-Leukochroia at its political and cultural centre 
(say where the .Egean Sea now rolls) — vast multitudes of 
the Rosy- Blonds, or Rhodo-Leukochroi, abandoned for 
ever their age-long Vadjd in the West, and fared forth 
into the East, to found new home-lands there. Be it 
borne in mind that up till now the Rosy-Blond race had 
been confined to the Occident. No such type of man was 
yet in existence in the Orient. 

The first important and permanent result of this 
movement was a mighty amalgamation effected between 
the migrant hosts and the Xantho-Turanian autochthons 
of the long-settled regions lying between say the river 
Halys in the west and the southern end of the Caspian 
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Sea in the east : in other words, the birth of a brand-new 
race-stock which I call the Rhodo-IjBiilco-Tut'Sinians. 
Eventually, this new ethnos concentrated and flowered 
into the historical people now beginning to be known 
as the Mitannians, but Avrongly represented by some 
writers as Hfttites. Through them, and other new sub- 
stocks that came to birth later on, tlie East was not only 
metamorphosed ethnically ; it was also inoculated with 
the culture and progressive spirit brought by the Rosy- 
Blonds from their ancient cunabula in the Mediterranean 
West. Also, in Mitanni, we see the rise of a State which 
became the Suzerain Power in Western Asia, and as such 
endured up till say the 16th century B.C. As dominant 
in that part of the world, the Mitannians — or perchance 
the various peoples included in Mitanni’s empire — ac- 
quired in course of time the name of Ilfik-Khas-Khetu. 

In say the 3rd millennium B.C. the inhabitants of 
AgadS (formerly Kiuri, meaning “ Highlands ”) were 
Dark-Whites, or Melano-Leukochroi — akin, broadly, to 
those immemorially settled tliroughout the Great Central 
Zone, though doubtless of a special type. In the neigh- 
bouring region of Sumer (formerly Keugi, meaning 
“ Lowlands ”) there were Dark-Whites of the same ethnic 
stock — all known as A AMU (whence originated the Abra- 
mites, or ’/dr-Aamu, or ’.i4fir-Aamu). But, dwelling 
amidst these, and probably even more numerous, was a 
local variety of the great Xantho-Turanian main-stock.* 
Through them we are supposed to get the fact that the 
people of Sumer had long been highly civilized. Hither|,o 
this has always been regarded as meaning that it was the 
TilrSnian (otherwise Mongaloid) element in SQmer that 
originally possessed this culture. But what is to prevent 
us from believing that the dark-white or Aamil element 

* Their alleged similarity to certain ethnic types in Khem and India wa« 

simply due to the fast that all three were aotochthons of the Great Central Ttone^ 
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in that country were equally responsible for it? Both 
stocks had been settled in the Great Central Zone for an 
unascertainably long period. Indeed, we really do not 
know which, if either, were the first comers there. Hence, 
we are not justified in asserting that so-called Sumerian 
Culture was essentially Mongolo-Turanian. We may just 
as reasonably hold that it was essentially Aamu, i.e., Dark- 
White, or Melano-Leukochroian. Personally, I prefer 
to think that both stocks contributed to its origin and 
development. These Dark- Whites, or Aamu, of Kiuri 
and Kengi (Agade and Sumer) were merely local represen- 
tatives of the widely-diffused ethnos familiarly known 
to our fathers and grand-parents as the “ Semites.” 

Now, hanging like a thunder-cloud over the eastern 
borders of early Agade, were the Barbarians of Kashshu, 
etc. So ominous grew the menace that, in alarm, the 
Agadgans sent an embassy to the lihodo-Leuko-Turanians 
in the north (probably the Imperial Court of Mitanni), 
beseeching them to undertake the administration of the 
country, to teach its inhabitants (the “ black-headed 
ones ” of the Tablets) the culture of the West, to re- 
organize their institutions, and to protect them from the 
“ Frightfulness ” and the “ Kultur ” that were threaten- 
ing them. Results ; the advent, first, of say Sharru-Gl 
(probably in the name of the Mitannian Crown), and 
secondly of say Shargani-Sharri (doubtless in a like Vice- 
Imperial capacity)— and, in fact, the whole subsequent 
drama of Babylonian history. 

Meanwhile, in the heart of Asia Minor, out of 
Khssi-descended Anatolian man, or perhaps the outcome 
of a blend between Anatolian man and several other 
stocks, European and Asiatic, that still mysterious race 
known histcAdcally as the Khatti, KhetS, or Hittites, had 
evolved, and were beginning to interfere actively in inter- 
pational a^irs. Meanwhile, also — just east of the great 
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bend of Euphrates — the Mitannians, or Hek-ElhSs-Eheta, 
were not only established as the undisputed, nay, the 
willingly acknowledged. Overlords of everybody through- 
out Western Asia and even perchance beyond — particu- 
larly of the Hittites in Naharin, the Amorites of Yadai, 
and the Aamu communities settled or roving throughout 
the land. After worming their way into Khem, they 
had also eventually obtained the mastery there (though 
they actually only occupied the Delta)— thus creating 
the situation popularly spoken of as the “Hyksos” 
Domination of Egypt. 

From a remote date — say about B.C. 2050 or earlier — 
an offshoot of the Aamu race, settled in Sumer, had 
established itself at Mamre in the Hebron district, south 
of Kharu, where they became “ confederate ” with a 
local three- fold group of Amorites. These were the 
’J6r-Aamu, ’^6r-Aamu, or Abramites (tbe Aamu who 
had “ crossed over ” the Euphrates) — the real and only 
Hebrews. The confederacy were styled the Khabiri. 

Also, from an unspecitiable, but perhaps even earlier, 
date, another sub-division of the far-flung Aamu race, 
known as the Children of I- Sarah- El (because they were 
once worshippers of an ancestress named Sarah, whom they 
had deified), had been settled in Deltaic Khem. In course 
of time they had intermarried so freely with the Romia 
that they had become balf-Romic, and even particularly 
zealous devotees of the cult of Mes-Rd, the Young Bull 
of the Zodiac. Hence their name— the Mesrdyim. For 
it was they, not the Boniiu themselves, who bore this 
name. Hence also another of the names by which they 
were known — the Abiri, or “ People of the Abir.*’ Abir, 
or Abbir, “the Strong,” was merely the Aamfi, or 
Semitic, form of the same name — “ Young Bull. It 
seems, however, that originally, in their “ Sarah ** 
dayS( they had been a “ Ewe ” folk, not a “ Bull 
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folk. Yet other names — Ephrmm and Joseph — they 
acquired much later, i.e., in the 5th century B.C., 
when ‘‘ Ezra ” (or whoever or whatever that name stands 
for) began to re-write history. We are supposed to 
understand that the meaning of Ephraim is “ Fruitful.” 
As a matter of fact, it derives from Epher, Hebrew for 
“ Calf.” Even the name “ Israelites ” was possibly not 
established till after the union which eventually took place 
lietween the Abiri and the Khabiri, well outside Khem, and 
in the days of the struggle for possession of Kharu, re- 
ferred to in the Tell-el-Amarna Correspondence. In 
Exodus the Mesrayim, or Abiri, and the Khabiri of Hebron 
are deliberately represented as one and the same people, 
dwelling in Khem, and are referred to indifferently, some- 
times as the “ Children of Israel ” and sometimes as the 
“ Hebrews.” Now, however, we see through this impcts- 
sible nomenclature, as a cunning literary device on the part 
of “ Ezra.” Curious evidence that it really was the Abiri, 
or Children of I-Sarah-El, who were known as the 
Mesrayim, is to be found in the story of Joseph’s journey 
into Kharu to bury his father, wherein we are told that, 
on witnessing the mourning-scene at the threshing-floor 
of Atad, “ the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites,” 
exclaimed : “ This is a grievous mourning to the 
MesrSpyim ! ” “ Wherefore,” it is added, “ the name 

of it was called Abel Mesrayim ” {Oen. L. 11). Here, 
“ Canaanites ” was a loose, B.C. 5th century expression 
only. When, in and after the 15th century B.C., the 
Babylonians — and subsequently the Assyrians — became 
acquainted with these Abiri, or Mesrayim, first perhaps 
as wanderers in the regions between Khem and Southern 
KharQ, but , afterwards as settlers in “ Canaan,” they 
appear to have given those regions (where the “ wander- 
ings ” seem really to have occurred) the name of Musri. 
In course of time this name wets applied to Khem itself. 
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Indeed, in that or some other cognate form, it came to 
be the name by which all outside {i.e., non-Romic) nations 
habitually referred to Khem, and later on to Egypt. In 
“ Jewry, of course, Khem and Egypt are always called 
Mesmyim, MizrUm, or Mizrain. This last, .however, is 
really only an Aramaic form. The rendering “ Egypt,” in 
the English version of the Pentateuch, and as commonly 
used without reference to any particular age, is absolutely 
wrong. That name was unknown till after say the 7th 
century B.C. So long as these conventional errors persist 
— and it seems almost impossible to get rid of them — 
no true picture of Antiquity, in its relations to ancient 
Romic history, is ever likely to find a place in the 
mentality either of the learned or the unlearned. When 
the biblical record is examined with knowledge, and 
read between the lines, it is seen to be in many respects 
a wholesale and meticulous perversion of the actual 
facts of history. For this we have to thank “Ezra.” 
I do not, however, think we would be justified in 
accusing “ Ezra ” of any intentional moral turpitude 
in his story of the origin of the divine name Yahveh, of 
Khem as a “ House of Bondage ” and a synonym for all 
that is evil, and of the origins and developments into 
ethnic and national maturity of the “ Hebrews ” and 
“Children of Israel,” not only as one and the same 
ethnos, but also as including (even when in Khem) 
all the “tribes” other than Joseph, and in particular 
the so-called “tribe” of Judah. True, bis narrative— as 
historical Christendom, and probably the world at large, 
have hitherto accepted and understood it — has, in the 
light of recent revelations, all the appearance of being an 
astutely concocted misrepresentation of the Past, with 
a view to exalting the name of Yahveh, establishing the 
Hebraic origin of the “tribes,” and in particular 
glorifying and advancing the worldly interests of the 
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House of Judah, and obliterating their Amoritic dosoent. 
But all that is really necessary is, to assurae that “ Ezra” 
was obsessed with the conviction that, in some mysteri- 
ous and all-compelling way, he had been charged with a 
mission to preserve and spread the gospel of certain 
esoteric spiritual truths ; that the best way to perform 
the trust reposed in him was to enshrine those spiritual 
truths cryptically in some literary effort specially con- 
structed for that purpose ; that the literary device he 
eventually decided upon, was the record now known to 
us as the Old Testament, and in particular the Penta- 
teuch ; that, in his day, the real facts, not only of ancient 
Romic history, hut also regarding the identity and origins 
of the several communities who contributed to the consti- 
tution of the nation of “ Israel,” were so well known, 
that there was little or no danger of his contemplated 
“ enshrinement ” of the spiritual truths aforesaid being 
misunderstood and detimed fraudulent, either by Jewry 
or by the outside Gentile world ; but that Christendom, 
both clerical and lay, has ever been so crassly ignorant of 
all these things, which were common knowledge of old, 
that it blindly accepted “ Ezra’s ” specially prepared 
narratives as an intentional and even divinely inspired 
(and therefore unimpeachable) record of the actual Past, 
and swallowed them whole, as gospel truth in that sense ; 
and that, since then, the policy of an objectivizing priest- 
hood, which has never been able to realize that “ Ezra ” 
had any spiritual object in view, combined with the ridicu- 
lo\p interpretational instincts of a childishly superstitious 
and (when not indifferent) ritualistically drugged laity, 
have resulted in “ Ezra’s ” literal text, contradictory and 
impossible though it is on its very face, being accepted as 
it stands — to the utter confusion of everybody who 
realizes that there is obviously something wrong with 
the authorized record, but who has not quite enough 
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notis to show him wherein lies the correct solution of 
the problem which persistently confronts him, as he 
reads his Bible and tries to appreciate it on the lines laid 
down for him by his equally unenlightened, but per- 
chance more politic, and, in these matters, more carefully 
jraia-trained, gurus. Our conclusion, therefore, is, not that 
“Ezra” was a^ijpus scoundrel, but that Christendom — 
especially in its ^^cialized sacerdotal strata— dias hitherto 
been, and still remains, in this particular connection, 
astoundingly ignorant, timorous, and spiritually moribund, 
if not dead. Blind guides ! Claiming, and even supposed, 
to be in possession of the Key of Knowledge, they 
enter not in themselves, and those who are entering in 
they hinder ! 

After the Hek-Khas-Khetu (“ Hyksos ”) had been 
expelled from Khem by Aahraes I, circa B.C. 1680-1676, 
the Imperial Bomic Government decided to conquer and 
annex the North, as far as the Euphrates, with a view 
to protect Ebem against any possible attempts at a 
renewal of the “ HyksSs ” Domination. As a measure 
subsidiary to this general policy, Aahmes, or one of his 
more immediate successors, entered into a solemn com- 
pact with the half-Bomic Mesrayim, or Abiri, for the 
establishment of the latter in KhSrQ, as an imperially- 
maintained Bomic colony. The terms were, inheritance 
of KhSru for ever by the colonists and their descendants, 
in consideration of obedience on their part and co-opera- 
tion with the Pharaoh for the time being— or “ the Good 
God,” as he was quite usually then called. In the reig^ 
of Thothmes II (say B. C. 1491), pursuant to this 
arrangement, the MesrSyim, or Abiri, issued from Khem 
m route for KhSru, under an ofiScial escort jjrovided by 
the Crown. Unfortunately, however, the position in 
Kharfl had been misjudged. The Amorites, still unsub- 
dued, were in a particularly hostile mood, and the 

SO 
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imperial scheme had to be postponed. Hence the interval 
of suspense, “ Ezra ”-ized into the familiar story of the 
40 years of Wandering in the Wilderness. For the time 
being, “ Yahveh ” had failed to make good his under- 
taking to lead the Children of Israel into the “ Promised 
Land” ; but in the “Ezraic” account, the blame is, of 
course, laid upon the migrating people {Deut. I). 

Who were these out-going hosts in B. C. 1491 ? Only 
the Josephites (Mesrayim, or Abiri), and certain hangers- 
on of dubious status, vaguely described under the name of 
“Levites,” who had served them in Khem in the capacity of 
domestic ministers of religion — probably in connection 
with the cult of Mes-Ra. >One thing is very certain. There 
were no Judahites, or Jeios, in Khem in those days. No 
such ethnos were then even in existence. Nor were there 
in Khem, or as yet even in being, any of the other so- 
called ” tribes ” of Israel. Even the I[ehreivs~\ih.o\\^ 
distinct from the Josephites — were then in re.sidence at 
Mamre in Hebron, well beyond the north-eastern border 
of the Delta, being there known as the 7ftr-Aamu division 
of the Khabiri. As for the peoples who eventually did 
become the House of Judah and the Jews, they Averc 
dwelling in Naharin and Kharu, as the Amorites of Yadai 
and certain offshoots of the great Hit tile stock. 

Not till Thothmes Ill’s victories in his .‘lOth regnal 
year (B. C. 1461— forty years after the Exodus) were the 
wandering Israelites (the Mesrayim, or Abiri) in a posi- 
tion safely to emerge from the Wilderness, cross the 
Jordan, and enter into their promised “inheritance.” It 
was in Thothmes Ill’s 38th regnal year (B. C. 1443) 
that the land was divided by lot amongst the “ tribes,” 
t.e., according to “ Ezra ” {Josh, xviii, 10). But it was 
not till TliothmCs Ill’s 42nd regnal year (B. C. 1439) 
that the military power of the “ Hyksos ” was effectually 
and finally broken at Kadesh-on-Orontos. 
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From then and onwards we read of struggles for 
actual possession of the land, between, on the one side, the 
Amorites (later known as the Jews), and, on the other side, 
the Abiri and Khctbini — these last a folk who now joined 
in, and are frequently mentioned in the Tell-el-Ani<wna 
letters, being none other than the Abraraites of Hebron {i.e., 
(he Hebrews proper) and their age-long confederates, 
the Amorites of Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, aforesaid. 

In the meantime, divers piratical sea-faring com- 
munities of the eastern Mediterranean (undoubtedly 
Europeans, but probably of very mixed stock), were 
making daring and frequent attempts to settle perma- 
nently on the Kharu coast — Pura-Satiu, DainiQna, 
Zakkaru, Uashash, and the like. 

Though the power of the Hek-Khas-Khetu had been 
crushed in B. C. 1439, Mitanni, as a State, lived on — in 
amity, strange to say, with Khem. The Pharaohs had 
deemed it advisable to keep her in being, as a going 
concern, doubtless in order to preserve the “ balance of 
power” against tlie Hittites, Amorites, and Kassite Baby- 
lonia, and perhaps also in view of the rapidly growing 
might and aggressiveness of Assyria. 

At last, liowever, sometime during the reign of Amen- 
hotep IV {alias Akh-en-Aten and NapkhQria)— B.C. 
1341-1325— Khem’s empire in the North itself collapsed; 
whereupon all Western Asia became filled with a spirit of 
violent unrest — Hittites, Kassite Babylonians, and Assy- 
rians competing furiously for the vacated Supremacy. 

In the midst of the turmoil, Mitanni, as a State, dis- 
appears! — her territories (previously dismembered fey 
SubbilQliuma, the Hittite, being eventually annexed in 
toto by Shalmaneser I of Assyria, shortly after the open- 
ing of the 13th century, B.C. 

In course of time, under the earlier Pharaohs of the 
I9th dynasty, Khem to some extent revived, and even 
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made more or less effectual attempts to re>e8tablish her 
Over lordship in the North. In these efforts, however, 
she was vigorously opposed by the Hittites, who were 
now actively ambitious in those regions. At last this 
opposition suddenly ceased — Kheta-Sar II, the Hittite 
king, coming to terms with RSmeses II, and, in B. C. 
1260, signing the famous Peace-Treaty of that year. 
What lurkecl, behind this mysterious pact? The Assyrian 
menace ? Yes, probably news of Sar Tukhulti-N inib’s great 
triumph over Babylon. The practical result for Khem 
was that she recovered undisputed possession of at least 
KhAru : and thereupon her prestige in the North was to 
some extent restored. About B C. 1199, Meren-Ptah’s 
punitive operations in Kharu, principally against the 
Amorites — certainly not against his own half-Romic 
colonials, the Beth-Sdkh up in the north — and again his 
triumphant repulse of the Libyan assault upon the 
Western Delta, circa B. C. 1197, won for Ehem a consi- 
derable measure of very solid kudos-, and finally, circa 
B. C. 1161, Rameses Ill’s resounding land-and-sea victory 
over the invading Pura-Satiu and their allies, and divers 
minor exploits in other years that stand to his credit, 
shed upon the Romic name a lustre that has never since 
been forgotten throughout the civilized world — though 
(thanks to “Ezra, ’’and the stupidity of Christendom) 
the name of Khem itself has suffered a most extraordinary 
eclipse. All these wonderful happenings gave the subtle- 
minded Amorites furiously to think. Clearly the time 
had come for them seriously to ponder over their position, 
■^hom should they acknowledge now as their Overlords ? 
It was a very diflBcult question to answer. Those semi- 
sacred super-men, the Hek-Khas-KhetH, had vanished. 
The star of Asshur was rising rapidly : but who could 
tell whether her power would last ? The Hittites, though 
still strong, might be ruled out. Were they not in 
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fear of Assyria ? And had they not given up the oon> 
test with Khem ? On the other hand, tlie majesty and 
the might of Khem appeared to be as solidly based as 
ever. Pharaoh s name was still one to conjure with. 
But, in view of the past — that luridly digloyal past of 
theirs—was Khem likely to have anything to do with 
them ? Loudly, and with unmistakable emphasis, their 
consciences answered No ’’ ! Their own standards were 
all they had to go by. True, the Romiu were a generous, 
even a noble-minded folk. But the Amorites did not 
believe much in that type of humanity. They were con- 
stitutionally incapable of grasping the concept that any 
people could ever really be magnanimous— except, of 
course, on the assumption that they were also fools. And 
the Romiu, they knew, were not fools. Nevertheless, 

something had to be done, and that speedily ; and Ah, 

happy thought ! Planted right in the very heart of 
Southern Syria, were those half-AamQ, half-Romic colo- 
nials, the Hebro-Israelitish Beth-Sakh. Could not some- 
thing advantageous be wrangled out of Pate in that 
direction ? 

What practical conclusion they came to in the matter, 
and what definite action they took — though hitherto 
Jewry and Christendom, united in a conspiracy of silence, 
have succeeded in suppressing them, and in inducing the 
whole world to believe another story altogether — now 
stand revealed, for every one who thinks to meditate 
over. 

In brief : the Amorites of Yadai, the Old Lionj of 
the Lebanon, the storm-swept huddle of Hitto-Amorite 
humanity in southern KhftrQ, decided to throw in their lot 
with Imperial Khem. And the way they did it was this. 
Their most powerful division consisted of the Amorites of 
southern KhftrO. Dwelling near these was a small Hittite 
community — afterwards known as Benjamin — who had 
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already erected themselves into a monarchy, possibly 
under Hittite suzerainty. Certainly they were not Hebro- 
Israelitish. As surely they were not Jewish. Saul was 
a mere name, invented by “Ezra,” and signified “The 
asked for.” With them the Kharu Amorites united 
— the entire body (on the strength of associations con- 
nected with old Yadai, which was really Yau-deh) adopt- 
ing the commen name Yaudim, afterwards “ Ezra ”-ized 
into YUhudim or Judahites, That done, they proceeded, 
at Hebron, to elect and anoint as their king another 
individual — a brilliant young military adventurer of 
Amorite stock, named David. The “ anointing ” was 
probably by Pharaoh’s Representative. This happened 
about B.O. 1064 (2 Sam. ii. 4). David was ambitious (or 
his Amorite followers were), and, seeing his way to a 
more exalted position and greater power, he entered into 
negotiations with the Hebro-Israelitish Beth-Sakh, the 
half-Aamu, half-Romic colonials up in the north of 
KhSrfi. The outcome was a further and much bigger 
political union, this time between these Beth-Sakh and 
David’s own Amorite-cwm-Hittite group, the Yahudim. 
Finally, again at Hebron, David was elected and 
“anointed” king of Israel and Yaudeh. This event 
occurred circa B. C. 1046J (2 Sam. v. 8). The common 
capital of the new State was eventually established at 
Jerusalem — a name whose original significance was quite 
different from what it is popularly thought to be. Back 
of Jem would seem to be the Roraic word Aar% or Yarn, 
meaning “ Fields of the Blessed ” ; and the part rendered 
Salem, far from signifying “ Peace,” appears to be a 
deliberate distortion of the name of a deity which used 
anciently to Ijave a shrine there or thereabouts. 

Note that, whatever may have been the steps from 
time to time taken by David in pursuit of his ambitions, 
and those of his Amorite following, he always first 
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“enquired of the Lord.” This, of course, is merely 
“Ezra’s” way of describing something which in reality 
was very difiPerent. What we have to read into it is this. 
Pharaoh, the “Good God” of Khem, was Lord Para* 
mount in Kharu. David, the rival of Hittite “ Saul ’’—not 
only acknowledged Pharaoh’s suzerainty : he also relied 
upon that suzerain’s support. Everything, therefore, that 
was done in these days, was done with the knowledge and 
sanction, and apparently even under the auspices, of the 
“ Good God,” or, as “ Ezra ” calls him, Yahveh. (“ Ezra ” 
was too astute to miss the opportunity presented by 
a phrase like this for advancing the interests of Ydhveh). 
Hence, when, in B.C. 1046|, David made his league with 
the elders of Israel, we read that this was done “ before the 
Lord,” and we are told that it was “ the Lord ” who had 
said to David : “ Thou shalt- feed my people Israel, and 
thou shalt be a captain over Israel ” (2 Sam. v. 2). When 
we realize that “the Lord,” in “ Ezra’s” narrative, was 
none other than David’s human Suzerain, the imperial 
“ Good God ” of Khem, Lord Paramount, in the purely 
worldly sense, of Kharu, it is interesting to pei use what is 
ostensibly God’s message to David, and David’s reply, M 
recorded in 1 Chron. xvii, and also David’s address to his 
people, as recorded in 1 Chron. xxviii, and also Solomon’s 
Prayer and God’s announcement to him, as recorded in 2 
Chron. vi and vii. 

Nay, in the subsequent days of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat— when the so-called “ Ten Tribes,” or JBeth^Sakh, 
separated explosively from Beth- Judah — what can Ahijah, 
the prophet, be regarded as standing for, if no^ an 
emissary of the Earthly Overlord, or Suzerain, Pharaoh, 
the “ Good God ” of Khem... perhaps Amenemopet of the 
21st dynasty ? As half-Romiu and, at Id^t in original 
contemplation, an imperial colony of Khem, the Hebro- 
Israelites (amalgamated Josephites and Khabiri) were 
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specially favoured by the Pharaohs of the 18th dynasty. 
On the other hand, Judah — who to this day loudly claims 
a monopoly of the Divine affection — represented for the 
most part the old Amorites, Khem’s age-long hereditary 
enemies. Therefore, to ask us to believe that it was in 
them that the Pharaohs of old took so deep and abiding 
an interest, is to put upon our intelligence a strain that 
it simply refuses to bear. Further, we may even venture 
to add a considerable pinch of salt to “ Ezra’s ” repeated 
representation of David — the young Amorite hero — as a 
man for whose personal and political welfare “the Lord,” 
or “ Yahveh ” {i.e., in plain language, the Domic Crown) 
was tenderly and ceaselessly solicitous. 

Another very important matter demands notice. In 
B. 0. 1054) and B. C. 104)6^, the divine-name Yahveh 
(or Jehovah, as we commonly render it now), was un- 
known, even in its alleged abbreviated form Jah. The 
only Jdh that David was acquainted with was the 
traditionary Amorite deity of old Yadai, i.e., lo — derived 
Yau, or some such name. Also, as is quite under- 
standable, up to say B. C. 1054), almost every name in the 
Amorite community of Southern Kharu had been com- 
pounded with M, Ah, Ach, Shemesh, On, Am, Baal, and 
the like ; yet, from B. C. 1054) and onwards, if we are to 
believe “ Ezra,” there is hardly a name among them into 
which some form of “ Ezra’s ” Yahveh, or Jah, does not 
enter. Obviously (subject, of course, to what I have 
already said regarding “ Ezra’s ” motives), it is a very thin 
attempt to impress upon us the belief, that the so-called 
House of Judah had always been Judahites — never 
Amorites or anything to do with them, save as enemies — 
and that the God of Judah had always been Yahveh — 
never old Ta»of the Yadai Amorites, — and that the names 
of the Amorites had always been compounded with Yahveh, 
in some form of that “Ezraic ” divine-name. 
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Thus, then— creeping first, into the political fold of 
“Israel,” the special proUges of Imperial Khcm— the 
Amorites of Yadai actually sought shelter under the 
jegis of the “ divine ’’ Pharaoh — thereby not only making 
their peace with the suzer/iin whom they had so lotig 
and so outrageously flouted, deceived, and injured, hut 
even succeeding in tricking him into according them 
the rights and privileges of a specially -prcftected and 
even pampered people. Herein really lies the origin of 
the claim, still maintained by Jewry, that tlioy are the 
objects of a sleepless, peculiar, and indeed exclusive, 
loving-kindness on the part of Providence ! 

This is the true story of the origin and identity 
of that far-scattered people Avho are now, under the 
name of the Jews, universally associated wdth the 
Semitic family of man, and particularly with its Hebrew 
sub-group, and of how they astutely managed to inveigle 
themselves into the political family-circle of the genuine 
Israelites — -whose name and prestige and supposed 
destiny, indeed, they have for some 2,600 years actually 
appropriated. Truly, “ the Cuckoos of Humanity ” would 
not be an unsuitable cognomen for such an ethnos. 
Now we understand how it was not h r nothing that 
“ Ezra ” threw tlie facts relating to the mystery of their 
beginnings into the form of the otherwise extraordinary 
incident figuratively presented in Genesis xxxviii. Also 
how the O. T. record contains the otherwise startling 
statements to be found in Ezekiel xvi. 1-3, 45 — 
statements in connection with which the 4’almud has a 
very characteristic little tale lo tell. As a matter of 
fact, too, in its more enlightened circles, modern Jewry 
is perfectly well aware of these skeletons, in its cup- 
lK)ard ; but, like Brer Rabbit, it lies low and says nuffin.’ 

Meren-Ptah’s regnal period was circa B.C. 1201 — 

1182 I4J, and RSmgsgs Ill’s was circa B. C. 1168-1127. 

SI 
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The century that stretched between these two stirring 
epochs was the Age of what are known as the Great Sea- 
Kaids. The principal of these have already been alluded 
to. Several others of minor importance also took place — 
particularly some upon the coast of Kharu, conducted 
by the Dainiuna, the Zakkaru, the Uashash, etc., with 
the object of winning permanent foot-holds there. 

In this connection I have mentioned the great 
attempted “ invasion ” of Khem in B. C. 1151, or there- 
abouts, led by the Philistines. Por Indians the very 
special interest attaching to this famous event — appa- 
rently so far removed from all that as a rule arrests their 
concentrated attention-lies in the fact, never even dreamt 
of till I first suggested it about 3 years ago, that, in the 
scattering of certain ethnoi (Pura-Satiu, Yadai Amorites, 
Hittites, and the like) somewhere in KhSru, Zahi, or 
Naharin, in consequence of Bameses Ill’s alleged victory 
over the Philistines and their allies in or about that year, 
we hit upon a solid historical event, wherein are pro- 
bably hidden the ethnic identity and origins of at least 
some (certainly two, if not more) of those 6 Janahs who are 
mentioned in the Rig- Veda Samhita under the names of 
the Purus, or Puravas, YadUs, or Yadavas, Turvasas, Anils, 
and Bruhyus — peoples who were clearly distinguishable 
from the Dasyus and Nisadas of early Sapta-SindhavAb ; 
who were also obviously quite different from the iukla 
Aryas (apparently hailing from Zarah-lake land, but 
with regard to whom there is really little or no 
evidence that they ever dwelt in Sapta-Sindhavab, at 
least on the Indian side of the Indus) ; who appear to 
have either for a time resided in, or passed through, 
Zarah-Lakp land (modern Seistan) ; who certainly arrived 
in the East from somewhere more west ; who seem to 
have hailed from a country known as the "Two-Rivers- 
land," and even to have imposed a similar name on 
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Zarah-i/ake land and its environs, which happened to be 
also full of rivers ; who brought with them a Culture of a 
very high order, which might easily have been the Culture 
prevalent in byria at the time they abandoned it — for we 
learn that in those days the Culture of Syria was not 
only equal in quality, but even in some respects superior, 
to that of B.C. 12th century Khem ; and lastly, whom 
all Indians, to this day, believe (though , quite mis- 
takenly) to have been “ the Aryas.” 

Chronology also supports my theories in this connec- 
tion. After I had published European and Other Race- 
Origins, I discovered that some of ils chronology was 
glaringly wrong. Moreover, I realized that a study of 
Antiquity was practically futile unless Chronology, as 
a subject by itself, were put upon a satisfactory basis — 
for hitherto, in this field of research, even our recog- 
nized authorities have cherished astoundingly diver- 
gent views. I accordingly determined to tackle the 
subject seriously and persistently. I decided that the 
investigation of the mysteries of Ancient Egyptian 
Chronology (or Romic Chronology, as I prefer to style 
it) offered the best chances of arriving at a solution of 
the problem. In the course of my lucubrations, I 
found that all the chronological data obtainable from 
the monuments, etc., were intended by the old Romic 
priests to be put upon some of their Cycles ; and then 
it further flashed upon me that certain divisions of 
the various Spheroidal Cycles were nothing less than 
identical with those Sed and Hunti Eeb periods of 
which even our leading Egyptologists have taken 
such very different and not always very intelligible 
views. My first struggles with the difficulties that 
abounded appeared in the shape of my booklet The 
Secret of Egyptian Chronology, published in London, in 
(I think) 1916. With this I was diisatisfied : and a 
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further effort at self-enlightenment was made in a paper 
which I had the honour of reading at a meeting of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal held on the 2nd July, 
1919 — a privilege for which I was indebted to the 
kindness of our great-hearted Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asu tosh 
Mookerjee. Afterwards — again under the auspices of 
the same magnetic personality, who has ever unfail- 
ingly accor(Jed me his enlightened encouragement and 
priictical support — that preliminary paper was re-cast and 
improved, and re-appeared in the form of the pamphlet, 
headed Ancient Romic Chronology, which may be found at 
the end of Voi. I for 1920 of this Journal. Since then, 
I have contributed to the same publication various papers, 
further modifying, elaborating, and adding to my views. 

Briefly : the outcome of my investigations was this. 
It was already known, of course, that the ancient Romiu 
originally made use of a Spheroid of 360 degrees ; that 
they were also acquainted with the Spheroids of 364, 366, 
and 365J degrees ; and that they were quite well aware 
that the Year really consisted of about 365^ days. What 
has not hitherto been realized by Egyptologists are the 
nature and importance of the Sed, Hunti, and other 
periods, as corresponding to divers very exact divisions 
of the spheroidal cycles ; and that these spheroidal divi- 
sions are all different for the different Spheroids adopted. 
All dates for those times can be put upon the Cycle : 
but what that Cycle is, depends on the kind of Spheroid 
selected. And, in different ages, and under different poli- 
tical regimes, the Romia — throughout the many centuries 
ol their settled existence — selected several different Sphe- 
roids. Hence, also, arose the Heb and other periods of 
varying magnitudes and application. For instance, the 
Seh suitable for controlling chronology for one Spheroid, 
will only produce confusion if used in connection with 
any other Spheroids. 
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Moreover, as shown in my papers on “ B, C. 278*2 ” 
and the “Problem of the Reported Rising-dates,’' long 
before the Romiu discovered the uses of the SSthic 
Cycle of 1460 years (based on a Spheroid of 38r) degrees), 
they had been familiar with another Cycle which might 
be regarded as consisting of lt40, 1466, 1460, or 1461 
spheroidal years, according to whether the Spheroid adopt- 
ed was one of 360, 364, 365, or 365| degrees. When 
they realized the periodicity of Sirius (1460 spheroidal 
years), they found that the length of the other Cycle with 
which they had been so familiar would have to be taken 
as consisting of 1460 spheroidal years also, and therefore 
as based on a Spheroid of 365 degrees, which gave them 
a Sed fl(?5^period of 30 and a Tlunti Heb period of 
121 The SOthic Cycle, it was found, ended 228 
ordinary years later than the other Cycle did. Further- 
more, there was a way of working all the Cycles on the 
basis of the old 360-degree Spheroid, and the chronology 
of each could, if necessary, be transmuted into terms of 
any of the others : but it was a complicated and muddling 
process. 

The trouble is that the problem as a whole is 
hydra-headed. No sooner is one difficulty overcome, than 
another (equally or perchance more appalling) immedi- 
ately starts up elsewhere. One important success, at 
least, I can already claim. I think I have settled the 
question of where to look on the Spheroid for the 
SSthic-Rising Point — i. e., the point from which we have 
to count for the shifts that give us the dates of Reported 
Risings. It seems never before to have been put 
upon a reasoned-out basis. Yet another puzzle which I 
beUeve I have straightened out is this. In Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s list of Reported SOthic-Riwngs the dates 
are given in a repeated sequence of 7, 14, 21, 28— which 
nevertheless, is not always adhered to — 'and, towards the 
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end of the list, things seem to have got tangled up, as 
though the copyists had not understood their originals, 
and had blundered badly. By assuming that these 
sequential dates are based on a Calendar connected with 
a Luni-Osirian Spheroidal Cycle of 364 degrees, I 
believe I have been able to extract some sort of intelli- 
gible conception out of what appears hitherto to have 
baffled our Egyptologists completely. 

These investigations are abstract, abstruse, and obs- 
cure. Many, glancing uninterestedly at them, will doubt- 
less be inclined to ask : Gui horn ? But really they have 
a very practical importance. I'ix Romic Chronology on 
a reliable (I hardly like yet to say a “ scientific”) basis, 
and, by means of synchronisms — of which, happily, there 
are not a few — we can reach out into other Civilizations, 
and thus perhaps re-construct these latter from a chrono- 
logical point of view, in a manner and to an extent that 
otherwise might well appear to be hopeless. In this way 
light can even be shed on some of the dark places of 
ancient Indian history. 

For example : take the still very vexed question of 
the identity and origin of the above-mentioned 6 Jandhs 
named in the Rig- Veda. Should it turn out — as I am 
convinced it some day will — that the Purus were none 
other than the Pura-Satiu dispersed in B. C. 1161 by 
RSmeses III, and the Yadus none other than the Yadai 
Amorites of the same epoch, then would it be a little thing 
were I, one fine day, to be in a position to announce that 
Romic Chronology — which indicates the period of these 
etlmoi — had been finally put upon a meticulously exact 
(perchance “ scientifically ” exact) basis ; that say B. C. 
1161 was the precise year in which the Pfira-Satiu and the 
Y&dai Amorites were scattered in Naharin (Rivers-land) ; 
and therefore that, so far at least as the PUrfis and Y&dOs 
were connected with Rig-Vedic*\!imw and Indo-“ Aryan ” 
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Origins, those Times and Origins cannot possibly be 
assigned an earlier date than some indefinite period 
shortly after B, 0. 1151 ? Needless to add, with that 
impregnably established, the flood-gates would at once 
fly open for the admission of all sorts of further 
conclusions of a most interesting nature. 

Now let us approach the same problem the aide 
of India. I propose to begin rather far .bade — in fact, 
to start at a point no less remote than the Permian, or 
last, sub-period of the Palaeozoic or Primary Era. This, 
I imagine, ought to satisfy even Br. Abinaschandra 
Das. In those archaic days the aspect of the world— the 
distribution of its land-and-water areas— was vastly 
different from what it became in times that we regard 
as historical, or even proto-historical. In the northern 
hemisphere there were several extensive and fantasti- 
cally-shaped continental masses. Immediately south 
of these, extending right away eastwards from about 
Sardinia in the west, and completely submerging many 
now well-known countries lying in and about that lati- 
tude, rolled a gigantic sea, which has been called lethya. 
Below this, again, and almost filling up the entire south- 
ern hemisphere, was an enormous ring, or hoop, of land, 
the northern stretches of w'hich contained the regions now 
known as South Amei ica, all Africa, all India, including 
much of Tibet, and the greater part of Australia. Inside 
the ring, or hoop, was a tremendous sea, practically 
oceanic. All these southern territories have received the 

name of “ GondwSnaland.” ^ 

Countless mUlions of years elapse, and a stupendous 
transformation greets our astonished gaze! What hap- 
pened was due, possibly to mighty volcanic apneies, but 
more probably to a long succession of seismic disturbances. 
It may have begun in Jurassic days. At any rate, by 
the time of the Middle Cretaceous sub-period, not only 
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has old GfondwSnaland completely dissolved and vanished 
— save for isolated remnants to which I shall refer 
presently — but the great Tethyan Ocean is succeeded 
by a very much vaster world of waters. With the 
new continental masses, north of the tropic of Cancer, 
we are not concerned. But, in the new marine area in 
equatorial regions, between the tropic just mentioned 
and the tropie of Capricorn, our attention is arrested by 
four new land-formations — Amazonia (approximating to 
South America) ; Ethiopia (similarly approximating to 
Africa) ; an Australia even larger than the Australia we 
see to-day ; and, between that and Ethiopia, a long, 
narrow, bean-shaped island-continent, called Lemuria. 
It is this last in which we are specially interested just 
now; for, within its northern half, lay the whole of that 
area which was destined eventually to constitute “ India. ” 
But this statement needs qualification. The India just 
spoken of included those now trans-Hiraalayan regions 
which extend northwards as far as Karakoram. It earcluded 
present India’s extreme eastern and western corners. In 
other words, the country long afterwards known as Sapta- 
Sindhavah, and also other territories of considerable extent 
in its vicinity, w’cre then submerged ; and, further, they 
remained so submerged up till some time in or after the 
Eocene period. 

More millions of years creep slowly past — and again 
Time waves his magic wand. What, now, do we behold ? 
The southern half of islandic Lemuria has disappeared 
am(^d the waves of the Southern Ocean. The northern 
half, however, remains, and stands forth as heart-shaped 
“India” — more or less as we know it to-day : and even 
her extreme ^ eastern and western corners (those tracts 
just alluded to, which for ages had lain at the bottom 
of the sea, out of sight and out of mind) eventually 
emerge from their watery tomb I 
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Still, however, the world of Tethyan and other waters 
in the north stretches between these remnants of 
vanished old .Gondwgnaland (of which remnants 
northern Lemuria—i. e., recently individuated “India” 
— is only one) : and millions of years ihore Have 
to elapse before these waters dry up, and so 
enable “ India ” to have direct physical relations 
with the great continental land-masses of £he northern 
hemisphere. 

Originally, therefore, India owed her existence to 
Omdwanaland : and, so far, it is still Gondwanaland soil 
that constitutes her physical frame; it is still GondwSua- 
land blood — and as yet none other — that runs in her 
veins. And when we thus speak of archaean India, entire 
India has to be understood — not merely that Southern 
India which alone, Dr. Abinaschandra Das would have us 
believe, had its origins rooted in Lemurian sources — 
and these misunderstood. 

Moreover, as Sapta-Sindhavah was in that extreme 
western comer of Northern Lemuria, i.e., of eventual 
“ India,” which, for unrecorded ages, had lain sunk beneath 
ttie waves, it follows, that, as much as any other part of 
“ India,” northern or southern, Sapta-Smdhav&h, in its 
origins, and also in its developments up to some indefinite 
early period, belonged essentially and exclusively 4o 
archa^n Oondwdnaland. 

So far as we have yet traced matters out, there has 
been no evidence at all of the existence of Svmanity, 
The Juwwsic period — a subdivision of the early Mesozoic 
dominantly the age of reptiles. Even the mu(^ 
bter Eocene (which is as far as we have got as yht, in 
this letiew)*"^ subdivision of the early Kainozoio CIA*-* 
was only the age of archaic non-hwmn momsmU^ thett 
vaiH^g. But, even right away back the Axyduccisain 
days of pratozoa and jpixito||biyth^t|ii6|b 
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undoubtedly, throughout Gondwanaland, simple and 
primitive forms of organic life which were destined 
eventually to evolve into humanity. Hence, after 
the Eocene, when the extreme western corner of India 
had emetged from ocean depths, there may have 
found their way into Sapta-Sindhavah, from other 
parts of India, forms of organic life, not yet human, 
but tending • volutionally towards that goal, which, 
stage by stage, had developed out of the above- 
mentioned biological beginnings in Oondioanaland. That 
is all we are in a position to infer from the data at 
present available. 

Ages continue to roll on : and once more Time 
waves his magic wand. Tethys has completely dried 
up ; both land-masses and water-areas throughout the 
globe are much as we see them now; India has 
become integrally associated with the newly-formed 
Asiatic continent — i.e., she is no longer sundered by 
a far-stretohing expanse of ocean from the great 
land-masses in the northern hemisphere ; humanity, 
in three main types that are easily distinguishable, 
is settled upon the Earth as the practically autoch- 
thonous denizens of 3 great zones — (1) the Northern 
zone, containing the slant-eyed yellow-skinned Xantho- 
Tflrj&nians, (2) the Central zone, containing the dark- 
white Melano-Leukochroi, and (3) the Southern «)ne, 
containing the Melanochroi, i.e., the black-skinned 
homines who — swarming over an enormous area, 
oovjxtensive with Gondwsnaland, first as originally 
existing, and subsequently as represented by its isolated 
surviving remnants — constituted the original source 
whence, the^e can be no doubt, archaean India obtained 
her first inhabitants. 

And, in coming thus to the conclusion that this 
was autochidionous India’s ethnic basis — i.e., that her 
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primitive NiqMaa were pure Melamchroi of exclu- 
sively Qondwanaland origin, we cannot, either in reason 
or in fact, draw any distinction whatever between 
Sapta-Sindhavah and any other part of India, north or 
south. In this respect, so far as her origins are concerned, 
she was, and remains, a unity. 

But that is not, by any means, the conclusion of the 
whole matter. Only the very simple-minded can imagine 
that our subject is as simple as this. India does not 
consist solely, or even mainly — except, of course, as 
regards numbers— of Aboriginal India. The India that 
counts is an exceedingly complex entity. Indeed, Earth 
has never seen a country which, from an ethnical point 
of view, is more complex tlian, nay, is so complex as, 
India. Every type of humanity — from the very highest 
to the very lowest — contributed in some way to the 
fashioning of her racial organism, though even the 
highest seems somehow and somewhere and sometime 
to have come into organic touch with the autochthonous 
basis. But, despite this obvious fact, whether physically, 
mentally, or spiritually, her heterogeneous millions — 
more than any other community that has ever breathed 
heaven’s air— are probably representative of Man, as he 
has been, is, and is destined to be. In short, if it is still 
permissible to speak in terms of teleological assumption, 
may it not be said outright that, for some perhaps inscrut- 
able purpose, the Most High has deliberately chosen 
India as the^ iis^here in which it pleases him to 
reveal, in actual operation, the mystic processes of 
that sublimest of all his innumerable wonders — the 
Kendsis — not in the narrow theological sense taught 
by sacerdotal Christendom, but in that immeasurably 
grander sense whereby, with the object of producii^ 
Creation — whether creation ef the Maorocosimc 
or preation of the Microoosmic individual Soul^ 
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uadm^stood voluntarily to descend, i^volnttonally, into 
■ iJie lowest depths of JE!^tenoe, in order, by the 
reverse process of evolution, eventually to raise the 
organisms in which it thus elects for a time to hury 
its dkoine nature to the glorious plane of S'wftsistent Life ? 
To him who inhabiteth Reality, whose Eternal Now 
and Absolute Idea are alike unaffected by either Time 
or the Imperfections that attend its passage, who sees 
the Perfect even in the immature volutional approaches 
thereto, aeons are but as a moment, and the End already 
subsists in the Processes that seem to be only working 
towards it : nevertheless^ like all the mightier mysteries 
of the universe, this Kenom — whether regarded as kosmic, ' 
m as worked out in the more limited sphere of ethnic 
developments— is for us an inconceivably long and 
slow business, the preliminary and basic operations of 
which are conducted on the objective plane — of course 
through the agency or instrumentality of races which, 
whether physically, mentally, or spiritually, are already 
more or less advanced along the path of volutional 
progress. 

What enabled these higher race-types to be intro- 
duced to the sphere wherein Providence intended their 
qualidoations to be employed in the furtherance of its 
far-reaching schemes, was the fact, already alluded to, 
i^t the India whose elements and origins were essen- 
tially rooted in arobaean GondwSn«||$nd, was now in- 
tegrally anociable with that main ooniitmotts land-area 
the northern henmphere which is known to us as 
Asia. Be it noticed that, with the drying up of 
T^ys, that Great Central Zone (in which, from some 
jquite * unascertainabie epoch in the past, the 
fdiMt, sUglitly^built, dark-white type of man whom we are 
oaBinf im Mdaab*Leukochroi hhd found his Atoh 4^ 
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charaoterizatioa), uow extended eastwards right tUiross lire 
nerthem hemisphere, from say the Pyrenees and Atlas in 
western Europe and western Africa, to the farthest limits 
of the ooiintry now known to us as China. In the zone 
just north of that, slant-eyed yellow -skinned Xanthoohroio 
man had, in a probably very much earlier age, enjoyed the 
advantage of migrating freely anywhere he liked witUu 
his zone. Henceforth, in addition, he had the privilege Of 
extending his wandeiings southward, as far as he could 
succeed in penetrating. All these changes in the world 
naturally introduced a new factor into the possibilities 
life as it was lived in Gondwanalaiid-descended India 
by her originally black-skinned and wholly uncivilized 
Nisdidas. 

Thus, there can be little doiibt that the first flood df 
outside humanity which oozed through India’s borders 
and modified the pristine simplicity of her dusky denizens, 
consisted of Melano-Leukochroi from the west, i.e., Bark- 
Whites of the Great Central Zone, after its prolonga- 
tion eastward, foUowing\pon the drying-up of Tethys— 
a stock who doubtless brought with them archaic NatuM- 
Worship and the cult of the Great Mother, as originally 
developed in the Mediterranean West in the remote 
Melano-Leukochroic Age : all subsequently revived Ih 
PHra^io times, after a long interval of pralUya. tndee4, 
it is this particular ethnic stratum, so very anciently li^d 
down, to which that Purdnic Revival, with its previously 
unknown goddess-worship, is really ascribable. Also, 
we can imagine wave after w'ave of the slant-eyed Tfellows 
of the Northern Zone managing later on to e^ee)! 
an entrance, peaceable or otherwise — probably through 
Assumes open door- way in the N. E. — ^and then, to h 
irertain extent, diffusing themselves sout'k-west 
of tiiese intruding ethnoi ihust hate 
f heih fome foro» of Culture irttatevdc It 
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have been, was at any rate superior to anything where- 
with, up till then, NisMic India had been acquainted. 
Much later must have been the inroads (also from the 
west) of those “ Wolf- Folk ” from early Nflm-Ma, or Si- 
Kim, who, pouring in from Central Asia, forced their 
way down the western coast-lands :of the Peninsula, and 
finally, settling permanently in Southern India amongst 
its black-skinned Gondwanaland-descended Ni^adas, 
amalgamated with them, and, in course of time, gave birth 
there to what is usually styled the Drmndian or Tamil 
race, Why I have said “ Much later,” is because the 
Wolf-Folk were a branch of the original Kassi. Now 
these, as already explained, were the product of a big 
amalgamation (which itself must have lasted for centuries) 
between the southern margin of the Xantho-Turanians 
of the Great Northern Zone and the northern margin of 
the Melano-Leukochroi of the Gi'eat Central Zone, in an 
age when both these original stocks were in a very rudi- 
mentary stage of development — thus producing a sub- 
stock with characteristics whichf at any rate from a moral 
point of view, turned out to be exceedingly defective. 
Hence the fact (so productive of unspeakable misery for 
the Culture-races of future ages) that these horrible Kassi, 
ever true to type, have proved themselves, throughout 
recorded time, the representatives of Bar- 

barism. True, it is sometimes exceedingly dilBhcult, if 
not impossible, from a purely worldly point of view, success- 
fully to maintain that they are culturally the inferiors, 
nay, that, in some respects — notably efficiency — they are 
not actually the superiors, of the Culture-races. But, for 
all that, they have always been out-and-out barbarians ; 
because the only use to which they invariably put, or 
dream of pitting, their faculties, and the resources of 
Civilization over which from time to time they get more 
or less complete control, is to betray, to terrorize, to 
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agonize, and if possible eventually to destroy, their more 
highly developed and \isually unsuspecting neighbours — 
the Culture-races. Many of this hideous ethnos found 
their way intp Central Asia, long before the Airyani&ns 
arrived in Airyavo-Vaejo. There, they became known 
as the Tokhs, or People of the Snowy Range — and it 
was a body of them who, ex hypothesi, burst into India 
on the remote occasion just alluded to. As Regards date, 
I incline to assign it to not later than circa B.C. 3500. 
According to a rough calculation made in a prf'vious paper, 
that was the approximate epoch of the advent of 
the migrating Rhodo-Leukoehroi, or Rosy-Blonds, in 
AiryavS-Vaejo. Their arrival doubtless disturbed the 
ojder inhabitants — these barbarous Tokhs. Hence the 
abandonment by the tatter of their age-long Central 
Asian haunts, and their stampede into unfortunate 
India. 

As already frequently remarked, though barbarians, 
these Tokhs were by no means incapable of assimilating 
the culture-forms, and adopting outwardly the manners 
and customs, of the Culture-races. We know too, that, in 
these respects, Southern India, at an extremely early 
date, enjoyed intimate and ^veil-maintained transmarine 
relations with Western Asia. It is by no means surprising 
therefore, to learn that, long before the “Aryas” of 
Northern India began to interest, themselves in Southern 
India, the Dravidian inhabitants of those regions 
possessed a civilization of a very high order, which 
had every appearance of having been independently 
developed. How far northwards these Dravidian ethnoi 
diffused themselves, more or less permanently, is a ques- 
tion into which I need not enter here. Though they 
had in them this very strong strain of HSssite blood, 
emphasis must be laid upon the fact of their basically 
Lemurian, and, behind that, GondwSnaland, origin. In 
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his Early History of India, at p. 396, the late Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith remarked — 

** The Greek geographer Ptolemy, who wrote his treatise about 
1410 A.D., was well acquainted with Southern India, which he called 
Damirlkfi, a good' translation of Tamilakam,^’ i.e., Tamil Couwtry, 
“« and I being interchangeable, but unfortunately corrupted in the 
mapuBcaripte into the unmeaning form LimyrTke, owing to the 
frequent confusion between A and A 

But merely because the tms. have Limyrik^ ('which 
Mr. Sipith imagined was substituted by mistake- for 
an original Damirike), it surely seems unnecessarily 
gratuitous to assert that this is corrupt and “ unmeaning.” 
Why should we not take the ma. form aa it stands, 
and accept the position that, when writing lAmyrikS, 
Ptolemy really intended to write it just so, giving it as 
a deliberate rendering on his part of the ancient name 
Lemuria (Lemur-iA;§?) ? If it is also possible to think 
with Mr. Smith that Tamil can be changed into Damir, 
because r and 1 are interchangeable, it merely serves 
to support my hypothesis regarding the early advent 
into these regions of the ancient Kassi. They, too, like 
their congeners and descendants elsewhere — the Kashshi 
of E-i-lani {E-i-ram), the Tokhs (Bahae and DahyOs 
of Tflran), and the Mlechchas, or Meleks (KhQs, EarQs, 
or Khans) — pronounced r as 1, and xiice versd ; and here 
we see the Dravitjians doing the same. Further, we 
find a substitution of the sharper f for the softer d, 
which is not unknown, for instance, amongst the modem 
Germans, and was probably another characteristic of the 
Ehfisi, as it also is to*day in Lhasa Tibetan. In 
short, Tamila&am would seem to be an etymological 
abortion, due^ to some mis reading such as that abovp 
allnded to. 1%e name should never have oome into 
exiidence. It ought really to be Idmyrakam, i,e., 
'* Lcrnuu^liffid,” from Lemuria.” 
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Such, then, broadly and rapidly sketched, was the 
ethnography of continental India, on the advent, in 
Sapta-Sindhavah, from Syria, of those 5 Janahs— the 
Purus, Yadus, Turvas'as, Anus, and Druhyus— some time 
not very long after B. C. 1151 : save that, in Sapta-Smdh- 
avah itself, where the main ethnic basis consisted of 
black-skinned Nisadas of Goiulwanaland origin, dwelt 
very powerful settlements of an ethnos (distinct 
from all other surrounding peoples who, in the 
Big- Veda Samhita, are frequently referred to in various 
ambiguous connections under the specific name of the 
Dasyus, which is simply Sanskrit for a much older 
name Dahyus, Airyanian for the Tokhs of Airyo-Tilran, 
or ancient Central Asia. These Sapta-Sindhavah Dasyus, 
then, were of Kassite stock, and were either olT-shoots 
of the invading Kassite hordes of B.C. 3500, who had 
settled by the way during the durchhruch into India at 
that epoch, or else were independent representatives, in 
India, of the Tokh main-stock in Central Asia, who, in 
ordinary course of diffusion, had found their tvay to the 
regions east of the Indus. In personal appearance, as 
Kassi, they must have partaken, partly of the features 
and complexion of their yeliow'-skinncd Xantho- 
Turanian ancestry, and partly of those of their dark- 
white or Melano-Leukochroic ancestry — a bletid which, 
if not absolutely identical with what ancient 
Indian writers used to speak of as “ the Aryan 
colour,” and ” wheat colour,” seems to have been 
a very close approximation thereto. Moreover, it ia 
by no means unimportant to note that, like the 
Turkomans, Afghans, and other wild etbnoi, they were a 
race of (chiefs, khans, meleks, and the like), und hence 
called themselves Kurus, which may have had associa- 
tions either with Kur, Hittite for “mountain,” or with 
Khu and Khun, Akkadian and Hittite for “prince”; 

SS 
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EmiVu, Akkadian and Hittite for “ governor ” ; and Kuru 
Khu, Hittite for “ governing prince.” 

Now, when Orientalists — Indian or European — speak 
of “ Vedic Culture,” and “Aryan Culture,” they mean the 
Culture possessed by these 5 Janahs, the Purus, Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus of Sapta- Sindh avat — for 
it is these peoples who, in orthodox and popular circles, 
have always hitherto been, and still are, regarded as 
“ the Aryas.” But, on the basis of my new and very 
different theory that they were not Aryas at all, but 
that, if any Aryas in the flesh really existed, they 
are probably to be found in the mkla, Airyanian- 
descended inhabitants 'of ancient Zarah-Lake land 
(modern Seistan), the Culture introduced into India, 
via ancient Sapta-Sindhavah, must have consisted, not 
of one Culture, hut of two — the Culture of these 
supposedly genuine Aryas, and the Culture of the 5 
Janahs aforesaid. 

All scholars — whether Eastern or Western — unite in 
the view that Aryan Culture (whatever its origin) was of 
an exceedingly lofty order: and, naturally, Indians regard 
it as immeasurably superior to any other. Personally, T 
agree whole-heartedly with Indian thought on this parti- 
cular point. But, in connection with it, there is another 
point over which we have to ponder — the problem of what 
“ Aryan Cnlturef in the true sense, really was. And, 
here my studies and my convictions compel me to join 
issue with Indian scholarship. 

, I repeat, we have to deal with two kinds of Culture 
— kinds which, though perfectly distinct and separable, 
have nevertheless, in consequence of the actual develop- 
ments of qarly Indian history and the vicissitudes of 
Time, become hopelessly confused in men’s minds, and 
are now regarded as one and the same, with no other 
rival. 
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Of these two kinds of Culture, one is now traceable 
with comparative ease its nature being fairly definite and 
its origins and developments having left numerous 
specific evidences of their beginnings and progress. This 
Culture is the “ Syrian ” Culture that was possessed by 
the Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus. 

The other is wider, vaguer, and not so shortly 
definable. Yet, a vast array of traditicrfis surrounds 
its memory. In men’s minds — and particularly in 
the dreams of Indians — that memory is ei\throned in 
a well-nigh unapproachable majesty : it is regarded 
as almost too saci’ed for aught but words of the most 
ineffable import : it is invariably associated with a super- 
race of humanity called the Aryas : it is the thrice-holy 
foundation of those “eternal” shastras which are every- 
where regarded with a boundle.ss veneration, under the 
name of the Jlig-Veda and other SnmhUas, the Brah- 
manas, and so forth. And yet, withal, whether amongst 
the learned or amongst the unlearned, nobody seems 
really to know very much about it. I d()ubt if many, 
nowadays, are even interested in the subject. In 
these days we are all unl)lu8hingly materialistic. 
In this respect Indians are no bettor than anybody else. 

The difficulties attending this long-standing and per- 
sistently obsessional combination of grandiosity and 
nebulosity of thought, are numerous and of various 
magnitudes: but, great or small, they all vanish, like 
morning-mists before the sun, when viewed in the light 
of those new facts and considerations regarding Antii^uity 
which, in previous papers and elsewhere, 1 have been 
setting forth more or less methodically during the last 
few years. , 

Summarized, ray submissions are briefly these—— 

1. In pre-Vedic Sapta-Sindhavab — say in B.C. 1200 
—the inhabitants of the country consisted of (a) 
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GtondwSnaland-descended Nisadm, or aborigines — black- 
skinned, short-statured, and flat-nosed, but modified, no 
doubt, by a considerable strain of anciently absorbed 
Melano-Leukochroic blood, and in a much lesser degree 
by an almost equally ancient strain of Xantho-Turanian 
blood ; and (fi) a powerful community, or communities, 
of Kassi-descended folk, akin to the Tokhs or Dahyus 
west of thq Indus — later on known as the Dasyus 
(Sanskrit equivalent of Dahyus). These also called 
themselves Kurus, or Krivis , — a name meaning much 
the same thing as Khan, Melek, etc. In the forests of 
the Vindhyas also dwelt a degraded folk later on called 
the Mlechchas — a term which appears to be merely a 
Sanskrit way of cynically rendering Melek. I think 
Mr. K. P, Jayaswal was the first to suggest this. 
Probably these were a particularly low and isolated 
branch of the Dasvus. 

2. In Zarah-Lake land appeal’ to have dwelt a 
community of Rosy-Blond Airyanians, wdio, at some 
indefinite time in the past, had seceded from the main 
Rhodo-Lcukochroic stock in Airyavo-Vaejo. These were 
the nearest specific approximation that we are ever 
likely to reach to the people known as the siikla 
Aryas. 

3. The 5 Jonahs mentioned in the llig-Veda Sath- 
hita under the names Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, 
and Druhyus, were admittedly not of this rosy-blond 
stock, but are indefinitely, though quite positively, referred 
to as having been “ Dark Warrior Peoples.” It is also 
admitted that, originally, they were intruders into Sapta- 
Sindhavab, entering it from the west. Nevertheless, in 
orthodox scholarly circles (European as well as Indian), 
and also popularly, they have hitherto been, and are still, 
included amongst “ the Aryas,” the folk who brought 
“ Aryan Culture” into India with them. 
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4. In say B.C. 1161, issuing out of old Keft 
(Kilikia, not crete), the Keftiu, or Pura-Satiu— mov- 
ing as a migrating nation — swept through NSharln 
(“ Rivers-Country”), and, after ejecting the Aniorites 
from Yadai, and destroying the power of the ..local 
Hittites, were believed by the Romiu to he con- 
templating an invasion of Khem. In fact, however, 
they called a halt somewhei’e up in the north- Operating 
with them was a fleet — the Pura-Satiu having for ages 
been a sea-faring folk. Vura-SadTi means “ the People 
of Pura, or Pula,” and perhaps equates with Creek 
Pelasgoi. Possibly their real objective was the coast of 
Kharu, from Gaza to Mount Carmel — they having for 
centuries been making more or less ineffectual attempts to 
settle there. In any case, Rivmescs III attacked them 
in force, both by land and by sea. According to his 
inscriptions, a great and glorious victory was won — the 
“ invaders ” being scattered to the four winds. Some 
doubt has been cast upon this imperial boast, seeing 
that the Philistines (the same people as the Ji- Keftiu 
and the Pfira-Satiu'l did in fact obtain permanent 
possession of the territories they had been coveting — 
all Kharu or Ai-Keft afterwards acquiring from them 
its eventual name of “Palestine,” i.e., the sthau of the 
Pula-folk, as we might now say.* Nevertheless, there 
probably was a victory — for the settlement of the 
Philistines may not have been actually effected till some 
time afterwards — perchance during the reign of RamOsgs 
IV, or some other of Rameses Ill’s feeble successors. 

6. Some of the “invaders” thus scattered by 
Rameses III — Pura-Satiu and Yadai Amorites — plunged 
off in flight in the only direction open — easttcards. With 
them seem to have gone a body of broken Hittites. 


• Note . — Or tho enJe of tbo Pula-SALtS. 
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Further, these three ethnoi appear to have been joined, 
somewhere en ronte, by two other communities. 

6. Not long after B.C. 1151, the sukla Aryas of 
Zarah-Lake land were disturbed by the arrival of 
certain aggressive strangers — doubtless these 5 commu- 
nities — upon their western border. Thereupon, either 
the sukla Aryas fled eastwards, or the 5 swept on 
through their territories — in the course of their passage 
(possibly sojourn) leaving there the memory of the 
name of their own abandoned home-land in Western 
Asia, Ndharln, in the shape of the name which those 
regions did actually acquire of Hapta-Hendu. This, 
no doubt, is really an • Airyanian word (perhaps late), 
and there is certainly a definiteness about the Hapta, 
“ Seven,” which seems antagonistic to the dualism of 
Ndharln ; but my point is that the idea of a country 
associable with rivers is the important thing to look at, 
the precise number of those rivers being negligible. 

7. The jana mentioned in the Mig-Veda as the 
Purus — camped for a time in Sapta-Sindhavah (the 
Sanskrit equivalent of Airyanian Hapta-Hendu) — were 
none other than the group amongst these fugitives from 
Naharin who were known as the Pura-Satiu; the jana 
called the Yadus were none other than the grouj) once 
known as the Yadai Amorites; while Win jana called the 
Tflrvasas, and usually mentioned in association with the 
Yadus, were none other than the group (neighbours, if not 
friends, in Naharin, of the Yadai Amorite.s), once known 
as the body of broken Hittites who, after the scattering by 
Rameses, had accompanied the Pura-Satiu and the Yadai 
Amorites in their flight eastwards. As for the jandhs 
called the Anus and the Druhyus, they were communities 
who appear to have been picked up by the other fugi- 
tives somewhere on the way. There was a place called 
Anau (overlooked from the northern Persian plateau). 
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which lay not far from the possible route taken by the 
fugitives, and the Anus may have hailed from there. 
I incline, however, to think that the folk eventually called 
the Anus were an offshoot of the Anm or People of the 
Pillar (Phallic), whose seat for ages past had been 
established in or around On, or An, later known as 
Heliopolis. With regard to the Druhyus, so forcibly does 
the name remind us of Airyanian Di'uj, meaning “Evil 
One,” “ Enemy,” that, whoever were the community to 
be identified, they w^ere probably the last to be picked 
up, at a time when the fugitives had arrived well within 
the sphere of influence of the Airyavo-Vaojans. Pro- 
bably they were a low type of the Dahyu wilderness-folk 
in Airyo-Turan. Turvasas seems to mean a folk w'ho 
“ dressed after the manner of the denizen.s of Tiiran ” 
— a thing which the Indara-worshipping Hittites were 
by no means unlikely to have done. 

8. The Philistines, we know, were civilized, their 
Culture having been of the high type styled iEgean, 
though probably with modifications arising from the 
proximity of old Keft (Kilikia) to the powerful Eittite 
State which had its seat deep in the interior of Asia Minor. 
The Hittites too — though, to some extent, tracing back 
to a barbarous Kassite ancestry— were unquestionably 
civilized in a loay : but of that way it cannot be said 
that as yet we known very much about it. As for the 
Amorites of Yadai, there is no uncertainty at all about 
their cultural status. It w^as very superior. 

Calling the whole country (NSharln, ZShi, EinAfil)i, 
and Kharu) by the modern name of Syria, we have Iwen 
told (I think by Professor Elinders Petrie) that in the 
12th century B.C. its Culture was quite equal, if not in 
some respects even superior, to that of mighty and illus- 
trious old Khem — in which case, there can be no doubt, it 
must have been of a very high order indeed. Further, 
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as a consideration, binding all these facts together, and, 
as it were, welding them into one, be it remembered 
that for centuries, dating say from (in round numbers) 
B.C. 4000, the great Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian race in 
the north of Western Asia, from the Halys in the 
west to the southern end of the Caspian, had been the 
Custodians of Progressive Civilization; that this great 
race had found concentrated and matured expression in 
a State now historically known as Mitanni ; that, for 
centuries, Mitanni had been, not only the Distributing- 
Centre of Culture throughout the Orient, and the sacred 
Source w^hence had issued throughout that Orient all its 
higher Ethnic-Developments, but also the willingly and 
even proudly acknowledged political Suzerain of all 
nations and communities in Western Asia, and even 
perhaps beyond, and particularly of the Aamu of Western 
Asia and the Hittites and Yadai Amorites of Naharin — 
perchance even of the Satiu of Keft or Pura, above- 
referred-to; and, lastly, that the Culture so preserved 
and diffused as aforesaid by Mitanni was none other than 
the ancient Culture of llhodo-Leukochroia in the old 
Mediterranean World whence the Rosy-Blonds had 
originally issued as emigrants. 

9. Passing from the general to the particular, and 
having regard to the place of origin (Naharin) of these 
3 fugitive ethnoi, the Pura-Satiu, the Yadai Amorites, 
and the broken Hittites, the probability is almost a 
certainty that it was they who first brought into India 
those exceedingly interesting Hittite expressions, appli- 
cable to the Moon-God in Mitanni, and other divine 
personifications, the worship of which was there in vogue 
say in the 14th or 16th century B.C. — Uru-u}‘na, In-da- 
rS, Mi-it-rd, ^nd Na-sa-at-ia — and which afterwards, 
when naturalized in “ Arya "‘varta, became, by some 
obviously very human but very influential agency, so 
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wonderfully transmuted into w'hat every pious reader of 
the Big- Veda firmly believes to have been the genuine, 
and genuinely Indian, divine names found in those mystic 
old hymns in the finally moulded shape of Varut^, 
Indra, Mitra, and the Ndsatyau, or Asvins. 

10. A further conclusion to which, it seems, we 
may now reasonably come is that it is from the advent 
of these 3 leading ethnoi from Western Asia — the Pura- 
Satiu, the Yadai Amorites, and the broken Hittites, and 
perhaps more especially from the advent of these last — 
in Sapta-Sindhavah, that we must date the first 
introduction into India of the cult of that world- 
renowned Thunder-and-liain God, or Fertilizing Deity 
uho is specially knowm to the so-called Indo-“ Aryas ” 
as Indra. And, in this connection, a very curious 
circumstance may be mentioned. Hidden away in some of 
the Big- Vedio hymns in which this once ])rincipal member 
of the Indian pantheon is mentioned, his name appears 
in the very unexpected form In-da-i'a. That such is 
the necessary reading of the name, emerges from the fact 
that, unless it is so read, the metre of the slbkas w'ill 
not scan. Here, then, in what is far and aw'ay India’s 
own most important literary treasure and archival 
shrine, is proof positive that the name of this celebrated 
deity did proliably, as I am submitting, arrive within 
her ancient borders, not in the familiar form in which 
it Was ultimately established, i.e., Indra, but in the 
very form of the Boghaz-Keui Hittite expression for 
the equivalent, as recognized in Mitanni, of their (the 
Hittites’) own obscurely famous Thunder-, Hammer-, or 
Battle-God (perhaps Tarh% perhaps Sutekh), namely, 

In-da-rd. ^ 

11. But who were the Aryas ? And what, and 
whence, was the Culture which scholars (Indian and 
European) refer to, when they sjieak of the Aryan 
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Culture ? In a word, what is really meant by this 
“ Aryanism ” that we hear so much of, as a boast, and 
learn so very little of, as an actuality ? Eirst, the ethnic 
aspect. Certainly the 5 Janahs mentioned in the ^ig~ 
Veda were not the Aryas. The evidence in support of 
the popular belief that there were ever at all any Aryas 
(i.ff,, Sukla or blond Aryas) in Sapta-Sindhavah, so far as 
Sapta-Sindhavah may be regarded as lying on the eastern 
side of the Indus, is astonishingly meagre. Indeed, it 
seems to consist solely of a lot of shadowy names as- 
cribed to the alleged priests of the several 5 Janahs and 
other communities (even the Dasyus) in the land. In 
other words, it is for scholars to decide — one way or the 
other — whether truth lies in accepting these names merely 
as the names of a number of Priest-poets, or in looking 
upon them as the only evidence that survives in support 
of the belief that the Aryas ever came into Sapta-Sin- 
dhavah from the west, or from anywhere at all. Secondly, 
as regards Aryan Culture. Was there ever, in fact, any 
such Culture ? In ray opinion there was : but it was not 
the specific Culture possessed by the 6 Janahs, the Purus, 
Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus : much less was it 
the Culture, whether original or acquired, of the Kassi- 
descended Kiirus, or Dasyus. In other words, it was not 
the specific Culture possessed by the fugitive Pura-Satia, 
Yadai Amorites, broken Hittites, and other ethnoi, when 
they arrived in the East, and which was taken by them 
into Sapta-Sindhavah when, shortly after B.C. 1161, they 
crossed the Indus, and eventually, on this side of that 
renowned flood, became so magically transmuted into the 
Pflras, Yadils, IHirvaMs, Anus, and Druhyfls of the ^ig- 
Veda. Much less was it the Culture (if such a word may 
be used in this connection) of any of the wilderness- 
haunting Tokhs with whom these fugitive bands doubtless 
came into contact from time to time in their career 
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across Central Asia to the Indus Valley. What then, 
was it— this “Aryan Culture” ? I submit that, though 
once real and vital, it was then more of an abstraction, 
an idea, a beautiful dream, than anything definite, 
concrete, and in actual operative existence. It was, 
in short, Oriental man’s ineradicable and sacred 
reminiscence, his proud and undying tradition, not only of 
the Culture that once upon a time, in the* dimly remote 
past, had been brought into the East from the Old 
Mediterranean West, but also of his supposed lineal descent 
from the super-men who brought it thence, and diffused 
it throughout the Orient — say from Mitanni. Naturally, 
this “ Aryanism ” (as we may call it in its two-fold aspect) 
was to be found, in its most concentrated form, its 
most vivid and piously preserved expression, amongst 
communities like the Airyanians of Airyavo-VaejO and 
the Aryas of Zarah-Lake land who really were Rosy- 
Blonds of the full blood, and amongst even other ethnoi, 
such as the ancient Medes and the peoples of Northern 
Syria, who really were Rosy-Blonds of the half-blood. 
As naturally, we now find the tradition of it piously 
venerated amongst all who, however absurdly, have come 
to think that they are the physical and cultural heirs of 
these old ethnoi. And of course — in both its aspects, 
racial and cultural — it has been loudly claimed by the 
Kassi-descended ethnoi as their possession, sometimes 
even their peculiar or exclusive possession: for such, 
throughout history, ancient and modern, has been 
their invariable policy and “stunt,” especially when 
temporarily in power, politically, militarily, or in 
respect of literature. But the bald fact remains, and 
refuses to budge, that the AirySnians rf)f Airyavd- 
Va§j6, however undoubted their descent, were no longer 
the people they once had been, certainly no longer the 
kind of people that the original old Bcwy-Blonds were. 
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And as for the Aryas — even the Aryas of Zarah>Lake 
land — they are little more than a floating hypothesis. The 
claims of Barbarism — even highly civilized Barbarism — 
nay, even Barbarism at its zenith of power and prestige 
— a position to which it undoubtedly attained more than 
once — may, of course, be regarded with a smile, or 
otherwise, according to our mood. 

12. Whbther, therefore, this name "Aryanism” be 
regarded as standing for descent from a race or nation 
of supermen who flourished some time in the past, or 
for their Culture — either as possessed by them, or as 
subsequently diffused throughout the East — the, thing 
itself, for which the name stands, is nothing but a 
glorious but indescribably nebulous tradition of remote 
Antiquity — a tradition, however, which certain ethnoi 
(notably those highly e.stimable folk who to this day 
actually believe that they are the physical and cultural 
representatives of the Aryas, and therefore fondly call 
themselves the “Indo- Aryas”) appropriate more or less 
exclusively to themselves. Either this, or, in the 
Sukla Aryas of Zarah-Lake land, there really was a 
concrete Aryan ethnos, with a concrete Culture of 
their own, properly called Aryan — but whose traditions 
and glory have been filched from them, and whose 
memory has been assasisinated. Now, the facts of the 
past being what to-day we know them to have been, 
how has this extraordinary state of affairs arisen ? 

13. As usual, the/b»« et origo mali is traceable back 
to..K^S8i-descended Barbarism. The folk responsible for 
the absolutely up-side-down and generally chaotic views 
which are still so prevalent, are the Dasyus of Sapta- 
Sindhavah, jvho, with astounding astuteness, actually 
succeeded in placing Le Bandeau over the eyes of man- 
kind, not only in India, but throughout the world, and, 
with equally astounding address, have even succeeded 
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in keeping it there for the last 2,600 years, more or 
less. 

14. What happened was this. , When the fugitive 
bands of Pura-Satiu, Yadai Amorites, Hittites, and 
others, first arrived in Sapta-Sindhavah, the Nisadas 
were out-and-out savages, and the Dasyu communities, 
with their numerous petty Kurus {khans, meleks, or 
chiefs), were little better. The Dasyflfs, however — 
being Tokhs, or Kassi — were a crafty, far-sighted, and 
exceedingly mimetic race. The Pura-Satiii, the Y3dai 
Amorites, and the Hittites, were highly civilized, their 
Culture, regarded broadly, having been that of B.C. 
12th century Syria. This civilizalion the Dasyus did 
their best to assimilate — apparently with a considerable 
degree of success — and doubtless they also adopted the 
cult of In-da-ra, the Thunder-and-Rain God, who was 
worshipped at least by the Hittites and the Pura-Satiu. 
Next, fixing their hopes upon the Pura-Satiu, as the 
most powerful community amongst the newcomers, they 
so wormed themselves into the good graces of that proud 
and martial folk, that eventually, in the higher ranks of 
society, inter-marriages took place, and even the 
crowning-triumph was achieved of effecting a matrimonial 
alliance with the Puric royal house. In this and other 
ways, the Dasyus gradually improved their status, 
advanced their interests, and augmented their power in the 
land — while, at the same time, they took special care to 
acquire all the culture, adopt the manners, and learn all 
the military secrets, of their brilliant friends. Haying 
climbed up to prosperity with the assistance of the 6 
Jtmahs, or PancKalas, as we may now call them, the next 
step contemplated by these charming sqpundrels was 
to betray and overwhelm their benefactors, with a view 
to stepping into their place, and so securing the hegemony 
in the State. I have already referred to this particular 
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stage of Sapta-Sindhava^ history, and need not repeat what 
I have said. Suffice it that the efforts of the Dasyiis to 
achieve their purpose by means of force failed. Nevertheless, 
they were not to be denied, and, ant-like — foiled in one 
direction — they were soon again as busy as ever in another. 

16. All Sapta-Sindhavah was in two great camps — 
that of the aggressive Dasyus, Kurus, or Krivis, and that 
of the Panch'alas, whose attitude was purely one of de- 
fence. The Panch’alas eventually abandoned the country, 
effecting an apparently masterly retreat eastwards. The 
Dasyiis, at this stage known collectively as the Bhdratas, 
pursued. At last, behind certain “ Marne ’’-like defences 
erected along the Yamuna, the Panch'alas stood fast. 
Thenceforward Dasyu policy underwent a complete 
metamorphosis — physical force being discarded in favour 
of guile, pure and simple, or rather the very reverse of 
simple, for it was camouflaged under an almost incredibly 
artful presentation of the ideas of “Aryan ” descent and 
“Aryan ’’ Culture, and, in particular, was further wrapped 
up in the ostensibly “ spiritual ’’ teachings of a newly- 
invented religio-philosophico-social system. 

16. In Sapta-Sindhavah days, and even, perhaps, in 
early Madhya-desan days, there was no such thing as 
Caste, as that institution is now understood. Undoubtedly 
there were different Varnas, for we have seen all along 
that the country was inhabited by several races, and, in 
respect of complexion, these were distinctly and easily 
differentiable. The YadQs, or Yadavas (Yadai Amorites) 
were blonds; the Purus, or Puravas (Pura-Satiu), were 
dark-whites, with probably a touch of blond in them ; the 
TOrvasas (Hittites) were a blend of Eastern Mediterranean 
man, Anatolian or perhaps Alpine man, and northern 
Aama stock, hence probably fairish, with dark hair, and 
eyes usually dark; the Dasyus, the Anus, and the 
DrahyOs, were all dark -whites, with a strain of yellow 
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Xantho-TQrSnian in them; while the Nisadas, being 
mostly of ultimate old Gondwanaland stock, must have 
been coal-black. Also, within each of these differing 
communities, there could not but have been social classes, 
orders, or grades — principally, no doubt, arising from., the 
many differing jatia, or vocations, of the inhabitants. 
But Caste was absolutely unknown. 

17. When the Pura-Satiu, Yadai Amiorites, and 


Hittites, first arrived in India from Western Asia, they 
brought with them— locked up in the souls of their royal 
and warrior classes — a kind of Mystic Wisdom, or 
Esoteric Pantheism, which has since been identified with 


what is called, in Vedantic parlance, the Doctrine of the 
Param-Atman. This, too — or rather an intellectually 
objective impression of it — certain subtle-minded, deeply- 
planning, and far-seeing members of the DasyQ commu- 
nity managed to worm out of the exclusive keeping of its 
original possessors. Thereupon, these Dasyus erected them- 
selves into a Cult, and eventually, by means of intrigue, 
this cult was transformed into an exclusive and highly- 
privileged Slate Hierarchy, the members of which called 
themselves Brahmans. Such was the origin of msto^al 
Brahmanism, and with it of Caste. It was in Bra mS 
rishi-desa-Kuru-land-the special home-land of the 
magically transmuted Dasyus-that this portentous 
institution had its birth. It was from there tha its 
principles first spread into PSnch’ala-land, and af er- 
Lds enveloped the whole of India with its mnumerable 
tentacles, gripping and controlling the destinies hap- 
piness of her teeming millions as in a vice. The in y 
attack failed-its last phase being represen ed by the 
appearance in the Middle-land of the so-caUed State of 
ttie Karu-PmcValas, which (at first at least), was no 
State at all, but was merely the final military position of 
the forces concerned. Yet this new and very different 
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effort on the part of the Kassi-descended Kilrus, or Kusika 
Daayus, to enslave surrounding humanity, succeeded, 
probably beyond the wildest dreams of its absolutely 
unspiritual, because intensely worldly-minded and evilly- 
disposed promoters — as is now only too well known by 
everybody, except, perhaps, its simple-hearted, crassly- 
ignorant, and completely-deluded victims. 

18. One, very necessary department of the Dasyuan 
plot, thus so craftily devised, and so ably worked out to 
its triumphant conclusion, was a thoroughgoing revision 
and formal metamorphosis (on a basis conformable to 
Dasyuan interests and designs) of the records and tradi- 
tions of the past. In this connection the lines actually 
followed do not appear to have differed very much from 
those adopted in the 6th century B. C. by those patrioti- 
cally and proto-kabbalistically fanatical I’eformers who 
are commonly grouped together under the single name 
of “ Ezra,” when, for the glorification of the name 
Yahveh, and to enhance the prestige and power of Jewry, 
they decided deliberately to re-write history — particularly 
the history of ancient Khem, and of those Amorite 
subjects of hers in the North who, for centuries, flouted 
her majesty so outrageously, and, in spite of magnanimous 
treatment, gave her so much trouble, and finally traduced 
her memory. By these tactics all records of Northern 
India’s past, written or unwritten, were first reduced to 
hopeless pulp and confusion, and then, on a scale both vast 
and meticulous, were deliberately re-moulded according 
to plan — lapse of time and earthly vicissitudes also 
conspiring to bring about the intended result, and to give 
it an appearance of naturalness. Most craftily, too, was 
this done — for not everything was destroyed, or perhaps 
even tampered with. Some things were even allowed to 
stand — unimpeachable testimony, of course, to the 
genuineness of all the rest. For instance, certain names 
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were left unaltered, though quietly, perhaps, transferred 
to a context which had the effect of rendering them an- 
noyingly ambiguous. And in particular— just as “ Ezra,” 
while deleting, or modifying, all which tended to reveal 
the fact that the Judahites were merely the Amorites 
transmogrified, yet suffered the name of the Amorites (of 
cdurse as a people distinct from, and specially hostile to, 
the Judahites) to remain in his artificially, constructed 
narrative — so these early Brahraanistically-miuded KOsika 
Dasyus (when originally putting together that wonderful 
literary edifice which, in recension after recension, under 
the name of the Rig- Veda Samhitd, has come down to 
modern times in the form in which we know it now) — 
boldly retained the name Dasyus, yet in such manner 
and connections as to leave on the minds of the faithful 
the fixed impression that, in ancient Sapta-Sindhavah, the 
ethnoi so called had been racially distinct from, and even 
the constant and bitter enemies of, the “ Aryan folk ” — 
all the evidence that these now astutely maligned and 
repudiated Kassi-descended Kurus were nothing but the 
very; human ancestors of the Brahmanistic inhabitants of 
Kfiru-land (Brahma-rishi-desa) themselves, being obliterat- 
ed, resolutely, carefully, and, as they fondly thought, 
completely, without likelihood of any revival and expose. 
Then, to crown all, these KurQs of Madhya-desa — once 
the Dasyu-Meleks of early Sapta-Sindhavab times — 
unblushingly announced and spread it about that they 
were “the Aryas” ; that their Sanskrit-enshrined Kulfur 
was the genuine old Aryan Culture ; and that certain 
districts to the westward, where the Sukla Aryas were 
supposed to have dwelt, w^ere thenceforward to be deemed 
the homeland of the “ Excluded ” (Balhikas, V ahikas ) — 
the simple truth, of course, being that all tlie genuine 
associations connected with those districts were much 
too reminiscent of the actual past of the Kcira-Dasyfis 
85 
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themselves to be ^iher pleasant or safe, now that they 
desired to pose as a Culture-race and to out themselves 
adrift from their own disreputable beginnings. 

19. Needless to add, this view of the matter detracts 
nothing — and is in no way calculated to detract anything 
— from the dignity and value of the Scmhitm, either in 
themselves or in the estimation of Indians. It merely 
assumes that — precisely like the narratives in the Penta- 
teuch and other divisions of the Old Testament — the 
sacred writings of India (being, at least from one point of 
view, essentially human documents), are susceptible of 
subjection to the same critical tests as are applicable to 
all other records of Antiquity. For those whose spiritual 
faculties are sufficiently developed to enable them to 
discern aught of a spiritual nature that may be contained 
in these Scmhitas, their worth remains, as ever, wholly 
unaffected, just as in the case of the Bible. At the same 
time, nothing but advantage can possibly accrue from a 
bonS-Jidd but fearless interpretation, even of Sacred 
Writings, to whatever race they may belong, when based 
upon the Past as it actually was, instead of upon a 
demonstrable perversion thereof — however beautiful that 
perversion may be, however deeply it may have rOoted 
itself in our affections, and however piously we may be 
inclined to treasure its memory. 

20. In conclusion: (1) if not discoverable, as a 
concrete ethnos, in the iUkla inhabitants of Zarah-Lake 
land, circa B. C. 1161, and indefinitely before then, the 
Arym were simply the tradition persistently prevalent 
throughout the East, and especially, perhaps, in and 
around Airyav6-Vaej6, of an idealized race of supermen to 
whom the more highly developed peoples of that East 
could trace, or claimed to be able to trace, their origin ; (2) 
Aryan Culture uraa simply, throughout the same regions, 
the complex form in which an idealized memory of the 
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Culture of that super-race persisted in men’s minds ; and 
(3) the Vedic Age was simply the period, beginning 
shortly after B. 0. 1161, when the five fugitive ethnoi from 
Syria and elsewhere arrived in Sapta-Sindhavab. bringing 
with them, not only the general Culture of B. C. 12th 
century Western Asia, but the Hittite expressions 
JJru-w~na, In-da~ra, Mi-it-re, and Na-sa-at-ia, and also 
the earliest forms of that graphic-system which eventually 
became known as the Brahmt script ; and at some 
indefinite time during which, as the result of BasyUan 
ambitions and organizing skill, the vaguely but widely 
prevalent “ Aryan Idea ” was first indefinitely associated 
with the in-coming PQra-Satiu, Yadai Amorites, Anfis, 
and DrQhyus, and the Culture that they brought with 
them, and then and more definitely with the transmogrified 
Dasyus, in their character as Brahmanists, and under 
their new name of KflrQs (really their old original name 
with a wholly new significance), and the metamorphosed 
forms of Culture (now “Kultur”) for which they were 
responsible ; and when, finally, some time during its later 
stages, these same extraordinarily able but scheming 
Kiisikas deliberately re-wrote history, and presented their 
account of it to posterity in the guise of the Rig- Veda 
Sathhita. 

Of course, too, when we realize the immense anti(|uity 
of the epoch when Rosy -Blond humanity first arrived in 
Western Asia (say early in the Tauric Era, or before), and 
the long centuries during which they and their Culture 
subsequently developed and spread throughout the East, 
we can also understand how' the above-mentipiied 
Oriental tradition of the Vedic Age goes back into a 
deUgfetfully nebulous and fabulous past. In short— if we 
give our imaginations the rein— there is no »rea«on why 
we should not seek its beginnings, not in Sapta* 
Sindhavsb et all* or indeed anywhere |n the Ori«nt, l«it 
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away back in that archsean old Mediterranean World 
(the world of pre-Hellenic Zeus and his mighty 
progenitors) from which the Rosy-Blonds originated 
when first they migrated east. 

The foregoing theories, constitute the basis of a paper 
read by me on the 29th January, 1922, at a meeting of 
the Vedic Section of the recent Oriental Gonferenoe. 
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{Beply to Mr. H. B. Hannah's critinsm of 
“ Rig- Vedic India.") 

BY 

Dr. Abinaschandua Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

I thank Mr. H. Bruce Hannah for giving my book 
Rig- Vedic India a wide publicity by directing against 
it a murderous fusillade of thundering criticism extend- 
ing over 100 pages of the Journal of the Department of 
Letter, Vol. V, published by the Calcutta University. 
With a grim determination he has aimed at demolishing 
my theory of the original cradle of the Aryans in Sapta- 
Sindhu, or the Punjab, by subjecting it to an incessant 
fire from his formidable batteries ; but so far, his shells 
appear either to have been discharged quite wide of the 
mark, or to have fallen far short of it, and burst with 
terrific explosion, creating a deafening noise, and raising 
only heavy clouds of blinding dust which, let us hope, 
would miraculously leave the poor victim unhurt, and 
very much alive and kicking. The ponderous learning 
that Mr. Hannah has requisitioned for his task may 
fitly be compared to a primeval tropical forest in which 
giant trees of different species have grown up, cheek by 
jowl, shutting out the blue sky, the bright sunshine, and 
even the very breath of life, filling up the interstices 
and every nook and corner with impenetrable gloon^, 
where the poor wanderer feels hunself bewilderedi 
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choked and hopelessly lost for ever. Astronomical, CoB» 
mological, Theosophical, Ethnological, Anthropological, 
Archseological and Geological speculations, facts, fancies, 
cogitations and deductions seem to have run riot, leaving 
one bewildered and “ positively limp and breathless with 
amazement,” even more than “ the charmingly in- 
genuous and dogmatic utterances of a precociously 
serious and injbelligent child ” are calculated to do. This 
confusion of thoughts and ideas reminds one of the 
graphic description that l)r. O. W. Holmes has given in his 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table of the effect, produced 
•by the unrolling of a huge stone, upon the colony of 
creeping and wriggling denizens that had safely ensconc- 
ed themselves and taken shelter under it for long 
generations. The lifting up of the huge stone of “estab- 
lished fact ” invariably produces a similar stir and 
commotion among the broods of our thoughts and fancies 
that have grown and flourished under it undisturbed for 
a considerable length of time, and no wonder ! 

Without further indulging in rhetorics, let me at once 
proceed to the main points of Mr. Hannah’s criticism ot 
my book. To use a legal metaphor of which Mr. H anna h 
seems to be fond, he has proceeded first of all to attack 
the point that he considers to be the weakest in my book, 
and tried to obtain a decree on the preliminary issue it- 
self — a process which, he thinks, would save him the 
trouble and worry of dealing with the other issues, and 
win him an easy victory. He seems to have made capital 
of the fact that 1 have ventured to take back Aryan 
civilisation to the Miocene and Pliocene epochs from 
references in the Rig-Yeda to the existence of the East- 
ern and the Western Seas, and (ff the Bajputana Sea 
into which tlie Sarasvati flowed at a time when some, at 
least, of (he Rig-Yedio hymns were composed. I do not 
find Mjr. |hmnah anywhere questioning the genuinmuHi 
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of these referenoM in the Eig-Veda to the above seas, 
though with regard to the “ four oceans ” ho says that 
they “might be ««»«««” (my italics). Mr. Hannah 
may interpret them in that way ; but the question that 
remains to be. answered is : Why on\j four oceans, and 
not fwiy or four hundred ? The number four is quite 
definite, and cannot be interpreted in an indefinite sense. 
TheUj again, another question arises ; If you admit them 
to be oceans at all, where did they really exist ? Further, 
it should be observed that Mr. Hannah does not say 
anything about the Rig-Vedic reference to the Eastern 
and the Western seas, over which he chooses to remain 
studiously silent. Where were the Eastern and the West- 
ern seas situated ? "Western scholars have unanimously 
admitted that the Aryans did nqt advance beyond the 
Punjab in Rig-Vedic times, and that they were not then 
at all acquainted with any of the Eastern provinces like 
Panchala, Matsya, Kosala, Magadha, Anga, Banga, etc. 
The Eastern Sea could not, therefore, have been the Bay 
of Bengal, as a knowledge of it would presuppose a 
knowledge of the aforesaid Provinces on the part of the 
Rig-Vedic Aryans.' The Western Sea could not also be 

> After this article had been written, the second session of the Oriental 
Conference was held in Calcutta from the 28th January to 1st February 1922. In 
the Ancient Geography Section, my colleague. Mr. H. C. Chakladar. reed apaper 
in which he wae pleased to attack my theory about the existence of the Eartern 
Sea to tho east of the Punjab during Big-VediC times, without previously informing 

mo about hie intention to do so, as otherwise, I could have made time to hear hie 

iPtOTTir=-C paper and taken an active part in the discussion that followed. As a 
m ntt" of fact, I happened by mere chance to be in the Ancient Geography Beotlon 
towards the fag-end of his lecture, and hearing from friends about tho nature of 
bis atteok,««e to reply, but before I could Bnish, Mr. Jayaswal, the Pmident, 
nng me down. Mr. Chakladar is said to hove laid great stress on the mention of 
or Bonn Behar in the Big- Veda with a view to disprove my theory about the 
of the Eastern Sea. KihUa might ae well have been tee name of a m«m. 
tainous regiod in Sapta-Sfadbu itself, from whioh the Aryan emigrants probably took 

the name in a later age to South Behar whioh wae called after the motber-cwmt^. 
Bitt evao that it waa South Behar, a roountainoui region, iu emetenoe In 

Bi«-V«dle ttmea and mention in the Eig-Veda de not i|| any way militate ngainli, or 
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identified with any present sea, as the Arabian sea lies 
more to the south-west than to the west of the Punjab. 
The sea into which the Sarasvati flowed is non-existent 
at the present time, and an arid desert now chokes up 
her mouth. The mention, however, of these seas 
in the Eig-Veda is undoubted, and they must have 
existed round about the Punjab in Rig-Vedic times. 
There can be no question about that. The real difficulty 
lies in identifying them correctly. I had recourse to the 
results of geological investigation to establish the 
identity of these seas, and by referring to such meagre 
geological literature about the Punjab, Rajputana, and 
the Gangetic provinces fis I could lay my hands on, 
I found it stated therein that a sea had existed over the 
Gangetic trough down to Miocene times, and there bad 
existed another sea over Rajputana in the Tertiary era. 
Mr. Wadia’s excellent work, named Geology of India, 
had not been published when I wrote my book, and I 
had to depend on 'old standard works for proofs about 
the existence of these seas in geological times. It was, 
therefore, quite natural for me to conclude that if ■ these 
seas had existed in such ancient geological epochs as the 


disprove the existence of the Eastern Sea to the east of the Punjab, as it was spread 
over what was known as the (Tanpfotic trough only, and not over the mountainous 
region known as Kihaia^ which must have formed the southern coast of this sea. 
The Aryan inerchauts, knowm as Pu^is, must have visited this coastal reifion 
during their voyages in tlie Eastern Sea, and brought accounts of the poor breed 
of cattle that dourished there. Dr. H. 0. Ray Ohaudhury also remarked that 
the Rig-Voda not being a Hatidbook of Ancient Geography, the absence of the 
mention therein of any pi'ovinces like Pauchala, Kosala, etc., did not mean much. 
Forsooth 1 But is this not highly significant in the face of the fact that the 
Rig-Vdda fi*equ©ntly mentions all the rivers of the Punjab (including the Gangfi 
and the Yamuna in their upper courses), the strip of desert in the south, the 
Himalaya in the north, the seas to the south, the east and the west, the four seas, 
the Lake (Jaryanavat in Kurnkshetra, and the provinces of Sindhu, IW, Bhfirati, 
Sftraswat, and G&ndRira ? Are these proofs to l)e discarded, simply because the 
Big. Veda is not a manual of Ancient Geography P An argument like this, coming 
at it doe* from on antiquarian, is simply astounding. 
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Miocene or the Pliocene, some of the Rig-Vedio hymns 
which refer to the existence of these seas must be as 
old as the one or the other epoch. There could he no 
other conclusion than this. It was with great diffidence, 
however, that I advanced this view as the follojring 
extracts from my book will go to show ; 

“ It is within the bounds of possibility that man 
appeared in India in the Miocene epoch, ^though it is 
extremely doubtful that he attained the high degree of 
civilisation ascribed to him in the Rig- Veda, unless 
we assume that the evolution of man in India was 
earlier and more rapid than that of man in other parts 
of the Globe. The geographical distribution of land 
and water in India in the Miocene and Pliocene epochs 
agree to a very large extent with the description of land 
and water in the Rig-Veda, which emboldens us to 
surmise that Pliocene man, at any rate, attained a com- 
paratively high degree of civilisation in Sapta-Sindhu, 
as depicted in some of the earliest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. It will surely be regarded as a very hold surmise, 
but we are forced to it by the irresistible evidence 
found in the Rig-Veda” (p. 114). 

The concluding lines of my book are as follows : 

“As regards my calculation of the age of some of 
the oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda which I have set 
down to the Miocene, or at any rate to the Pliocene or 
the Pleistocene epoch, I am afraid that Vedic scholars 
will accuse me of romancing wildly. But if the geologi- 
cal deductions are found to be correct, my calculations 
which are based on them cannot be wrong. They Will 
either stand or fall with them.” (p. 667). 

There could be no more explicit statement than the 
above to explain my attitude. I was not at *aU anxious 
to take back Aryan civilisation to such ancient epochs, 
but the results of geological investigations, as I was 
36 
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then acquainted with, compelled me to do so. There was 
no mistake in the reading of the Eig-Vedic facts about 
the existence of the four seas ; but the mistake, if it was 
really a mistake, lay in misreading the geological facts. 
Geologists either miscalculated the age in which the 
seas mentioned in the Eig-Veda had existed, or failed to 
study the question exhaustively. 'J'he inference drawn 
by me on the basis of such geological calculations need 
not, therefore, have evoked any ridicule from any serious- 
minded person, but should rather have set him a-think- 
ing, and induced him to study more geological facts in 
order to find if they would throw any fresh light on the 
question. And this should have been the proper and 
obvious course open to Mr. Hannah who, it appears, is 
an ardent lover of truth and, as such, is expected to 
vindicate it at all costs. I deliberately brought in the 
Pleistocene epoch in my calculation of the age of some 
of the oldest hymns of the Eig-Veda, as I was fully con- 
scious that the Miocene or the Pliocene epochs, in spite 
of the fact that man in some form had existed in those 
epochs, would probably be too early for Rig-Vedic cul- 
ture. But my reading of the results of geological investi- 
gations having stood in my way, I found no other course 
open to me than to hazard a guess that the seas had 
probably existed down to the Pleistocene epoch. 

I am thankful to Mr. Hannah for having drawn 
prominent attention to this point of my arguments, 
though I must candidly say that even if it fail to stand 
criticism, it would not affect the vast antiquity of the 
Eig-Veda and Rig-Vedic civilisation, in as much as 
the fact about the existence of the four seas remains 
undoubted, on which I take my firm stand. If Rig- 
Vedic civilisation could not be as old as the Miocene 
or the Pliocene, it would at any rate come down to 
the Pleistocene epoch or even later, when very likely 
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these four seas existed, and man with his large brain was 
capable of developing a comparatively high civilisation, 
not much inferior to early Big-Vedio culture. This, 
at best, would be regarded as only a surmise unsupported 
by any geological or historical testimony. But fortunately 
for Historical Truth, proofs are forthcoming in support 
of this view. In his Geology qf India (19151), p. 248, 
Mr. Wadia says : 

“ In the Pleistocene period, the most dominant features 
of the geography of India had come into exi.stence, and 
the country had then acquired almost its present form, 
and its leading features of topography, except that the 
lands in front of the netoly ttpheaved momiUtins {i.e., the 
outer range of the Himalayas) formed a dejiression 
which was being rapidly filed up by the waste of the 
highlands. (My italics.) The origin of this depression 
or trough, lying at the foot of the mountains, is doubt- 
less intimately connected with the origin of the latter, 
though the exact nature of the connection is not known and 
is a matter of discussion. The great Geologist, Edward 
Suess, has suggested... that it is ‘fore-deop’ in front of 
the high crust-waves of the Himalayas as they were 
checked in their southward advance by tluf inflexible solid 
land-mass of the Peninsula.” 

If Mr. Hannah, instead of being pnsjudieed by pre- 
conceived ideas, had kept his mind open to tlie influences 
of Truth, he would doubtless have quoted the above 
passage from Mr. Wadia’s Geology of India (from which 
he has quoted so many passages with a view to criticize 
and demolish my theory) in order to convince himself 
and his readers that at the foot of the Himalayas, a 
depression or sea had existed in the Pleistocene period 
which was being rapidly filled up by the waste of the 
highlands. How long did the depression take to be filled 
up cannot be exactly ascertained ; but there can be no 
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doubt that this was a sea in Pleistocene times, and formed 
the Eastern Sea (Purva Samudra) of the Rig-Veda, when 
some of the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed. A similar 
depression must then also have existed at the foot of the 
Western Range which was known as the Western Sea 
{Apara Samudra). 

As regards the existence of the Rajputana Sea, the 
geological facts are yet too meagre to fix its age. 
Mr. Wadia says : 

“ The inroads of the Jurassic Sea penetrated much 
further than Cutch in a north>east direction, and 
overspread a great extent of what is now Rajputana. 
Large areas of Rajputana received the deposits of 
this sea, only a few patches of which are exposed to- 
day from underneath the sands of the Thar desert. It 
is quite probable that a large extent of fossiliferom 7 'ocks, 
connecting these isolated inliers is buried under the 
desert sands.” (My italics) {Geology of India, p. 172.) 

Again, “rocks of the Tertiary system occur in 
connection with the Jurassic and Cretaceous inliers of 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer in the desert tract of Rajputana, 
west of the Aravallis” {Geology of India, p. 208). 

The above extracts undoubtedly go to prove the exis- 
tence of a sea in Rajputana down to the Tertiary Era, 
though, so far, there is no evidence of the existence of 
a Pleistocene sea in that region. It should, however, 
be remembered in this connection that Rajputana has 
not as yet been thoroughly surveyed geologically, and 
it is extremely likely that fresh facts may be brought to 
light when the fossiliferous rocks that lie buried under 
the desert sands come to be examined by geologists. 
There can be no question, however, that in early Rig- 
Vedic times ‘there had existed a sea or an arm of the sea 
into which the Sarasvati poured her waters, as is clearly 
mentioned in R. V. Yll. 95. 2, unless Mr. Hannah is 
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prepared to contend that the above rich was the result 
of a “ Brahman intrigue ” to prove the hoary antiquity 
of the Rig-Veda ! Rajputana at that time probably con- 
sisted partly of desert (of which there is mention in the 
Rig-Veda), and partly of a shallow sea at the foot of the 
Aravalli mountains, stretching its arms inland like the 
Rann of Outch. That there had been frequent “ marine 
encroachments ’’ on Rajputana in ancient times is 
admitted as a fact, though the records of such encroach- 
ments are meagre owing to imperfect geological inves- 
tigation in that region. Referring to a recent subsidence 
near the Rann of Cutch, Mr. Wadia writes ; 

“ The recent subsidence in 1819 of the western border 
of the Rann of Cutch under the sea, accompanied with 
the elevation of a large tract of land (the Allah Bund), 
is the most striking event of its kind recorded in India, 
and was witnessed by the whole population of the coun- 
try. Here, an extent of country, some 2,000 square 
miles in area, was suddenly depressed to a depth from 
12 to 16 feet, and the whole tract converted into an in- 
land sea. The fort of Sindree which stood on tlie shore, 
the scene of many a battle recorded in history, was also 
submerged underneath the waters, and only a single 
turret of that fort remained, for many years, exposed 
above the sea. As an accompaniment of the same move- 
ments, another area about 600 square miles, was simul- 
taneously elevated, several feet above the plains, into a 
mound which w'as appropriately designated by the people 
*' the Allah Bund ” (built of God). Even within historical 
times, the Rann of Cutch was a gulf of the sea, With 
surrounding coast- towns, a few recognisable relics of 
which yet exist. The gulf was gradually silted up, a 
process aided no doubt by the slow elevatifin of its floor, 
and eventually converted into a low-lying tract of land 
which, at the present day, is alternately a dry saline 
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desert for a part of the year, and shallow swamp for the 
other part.” ( Geo. of India, pp. 30-31.) 

The process of subsidence and upheaval which was 
observed in very recent times in and about the Eann of 
Cutch had undoubtedly existed in Rajputana in ancient 
times down to the Pleistocene period and even later, and 
one such subsidence and upheaval was probably con- 
nected with the name of the great sage Agastya who is 
said to have sipped up the ocean dry, and after depressing 
the top of the Vindhya (Aravalli) mountain, to have led 
an Aryan colony to the Southern Peninsula. I hope 
Mr. Hannah will not trace the origin of this Pauranic 
legend to “ Brahman intrigue ” for proving the hoary 
antiquity of the Rig- Veda. 

Mr. Wadia says: “In the Jurassic period, several 
parts of the Peninsula (the Deccan), viz., the coasts and 
the low-lying flat regions in the interior, like Rajputana, 
were temporarily covered by the seas, which invaded the 
lands'’ {Geo. of India, p. 168). Commenting on this 
statement, Mr. Hannah says : “ These encroachments, 
as Mr. Wadia calls them, over what was previously dry 
land, are, he says, not uncommon in the records of several 
geological periods ; but they were always of a temporary 
nature.” As Mr. Wadia says : “ Such invasions of the 
sea on land, known as ‘ marine transgressions ’ are of 
comparatively short duration and invade only low level 
areas, converting them for the time into epi-continental 
seas.” {Ibid, p. 168.) 

“ The comparatively short duration ” of these marine 
transgressions which were " not uncommon in the records 
of several geological periods" (my italics), must, of 
course, be understood in a geological sense only. They 
probably lastM for several thousand years at a time. Is 
it then unreasonable to suppose that at the time of the 
composition of the Big- Veda, in the Pleistocene period 
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or even Inter, there was one such “ marine transgression ” 
invading low-lying Rajputana for thousands of years, 
as the sea has recently invaded 2,000 square miles of dry 
land to the west of the Rann of Cutch? Try however 
Mr, Hannah may to disprove the existence of the Raj- 
putana Sea in Rig-Vedic times, he would not be able to 
put a different interpretation on R.-V. VII. 95. 2, which 
clearly indicates the existence of a sea into which the 
Sarasvati flowed. If it was only an arm of the Arabian 
Sea that had “ transgressed ” on Rajputana, it was 
nevertheless a sea, and the rest of Rajputana consisted 
either of large patches of arid desert, or of shallow lakes 
and swamps that made it quite impassable for human 
beings. These lakes or the sea, if a sea covered the whole 
of Rajputana as a “ marine transgression,” must have 
dried up in post- Rig-Vedic times, connecting Sapta- 
Sindhu with the Southern Peninsula, as the legend that 
has grown round the name of the sage Agastya goes 
amply to testify. 

In this connection I may be permitted to mention 
here that Mr. V. B. Ketkar of Poona has attempted to 
prove on astronomical grounds, the existence of the 
Rajputana Sea down to 7600 B.C. In a letter dated the 
14th May, 1921, addressed to me, he writes; 

“ I read a paper before the first Oriental Conference 
held at Poona in 1919 A.D., wherein I have proved on 
Astronomical evidence and Pauranic account that the 
Rajputana and the Qangetic seas nearly separating Jam- 
bud vipa from the Punjab and the Himalayas disappeared 
after B.C. 7600 by the upheaval, partly volcanic and 
partly seismic, of their ^ beds. The paper will appear in 
the volume to be issued by the Bhandarkar Institute.” 

I need hardly say that this paper will be "most eagerly 
read, when published, and if the view advanced by 
Mr. Ketkar be found on examination to be correct, it 
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would not only most unexpectedly support the Eig-Vedic 
evidence about the existence of these seas, but would 
altogether change the very outlook on the ancient history 
of the Indo-Aryans. 

Writing about astronomical evidence, I would draw 
Mr. Hannah’s attention to Mr. D. N. Mookerjee’s “Notes 
on Indian Astronomy,” published in the same volume 
of the Journal as contains his criticism on Rig-Vedic 
India, in which he has arrived at the following conclusion : 

“ It is clear that the Hindus carried their observations 
assiduously at least from 12000 B. C. to about 3600 B. C. 
to expound the Libration of Equinoxes, in which case 
the Hindu civilization is at least 14000 years old ” 

(p. 282). 

This, of course, refers to a certain phase of Hindu 
civilization, but the very beginnings of it would undoubt- 
edly go back to hundreds of thousands of years. 

Mr. Hannah seems to have set great store by his own 
finding (which he imagines to be decisive) on the preli- 
minary issue of the controversy, viz., whether Sapta-Sindhu 
or the Punjab had seas to the east and south of it in Eig- 
Vedic times, and thus exultingly refers to his imaginary 
victory : 

“ With the complete evanishment into • the thinnest 
of thin air of Mr. Das’s beautiful dreams regarding his 
Miocene, or Pliocene, or Pleistocene Rig-Vedic ‘Indo- 
Aryans ’ in Sapta-Sindhu, and the oceans by which he 
thought they were surrounded, away also into the same 
thin air disappear all those other ambitious theories 
about the origin of outside Western races and cultures 
which he has striven so ingeniously to elalK)rate in his 
book. It ie unneceamry, therefore, to deal with them 
at all" (p. leS). 

What a sigh of relief must Mr. Hannah have heaved 
at the thought that he has won his imaginary victory on 
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the rery preliminary issue, and has thus been saved^ #te 
ti’cnble and worry of meeting my " other ambitions 
theories about the origin of outside Western races and 
cultures ” which, according to him, I hare “ striven so 
ingeniously to elaborate ” in my book ! He ^s, indeed, 
aeoomplished a greater feat than the renowned Agastya 
himself, in as much as he has caused not merely one 
ocean, but four oceans to evaporate “ into .the thinnest 
of thin air ” by a mere magic stroke of his pen, notwith- 
standing the fact that their existence had been proclaimed 
by the Rig-Veda long long before any of the Western 
races outside India were born, or even heard ofi 

As the Eastern Sea of the Rig-Veda has been admit- 
ted by Mr. Wadia to have existed at the foot of the Hima- 
layas in the Pleistocene period, we shall not be wrong in 
assuming (ns I have done in my book) that the Indo- 
Aryans lived in Sapta-Sindhu in that period. But the 
question would be asked : “ Did man flourish in that 
period, and was he sufficiently advanced to develop a 
civilization which may be called comparatively high ? ” 
The answer to this query would undoubtedly be in the 
affirmative. Mr. Wadia says in his Geology of India 
(p. 269) : 

** As in other parts of the world, the Pleistocene in 
India also is distinguished by the presence of Man and is 
known as the Human Epoch. 

“ Man’s existence is revealed by a number of id* 
relics preserved' among the gravels of such rivers as 
Harbada and Gkidavari, or in other superficial alluvia, 
both in South and North India. These awdiaio htmm- 
relios oonsist of various stone implements that prehtsta*ip 
man used in Ms deity life, rang^ig from rude stone^®!^ 
pings and flakes to skilfully fashioned, Md even 'polislMld ; 
inetramenls like knives, celts, seiafers, aeMw-|i«ai*i; 
spha^, needles, etc., manulautured ■out of stone, or faalill. 
:;o' v; '".ar ' 
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or boAe. These instruments (‘ artefacts ’) become more 
and more numerous, more widely scattered, and evince 
an increasing degree of skill in their making and in their 
manipulation as we ascend to newer and younger forma- 
tipns. This testimony of his handiwork furnishes us with 
the best basis for the classification of this period into three 
epochs : — 

8. Iron 4ge- 
2, Bronze Age. 

f Neolithic — polished tools. 

1. Stone Age Paiggolithic — rude tools. 

“ These three stages of the Human epoch, decipherable 
in the Pleistocene records of the other parts of the world, 
are recognisable in the numerous relics of man discovered 
in India.” 

It is, therefore, clear that Pleistocene man in India 
was also acquainted with the use of metals, which is not 
incompatible with early Rig-Vedic civilisation. 

The Pleistocene period ranges, according to Mr. 
Wadia, from the Stone Age to the Iron Age. But it 
should be borne in mind that the Paleolithic stage is 
also synchronous with the Upper Miocene, and for the 
matter of that, the Pliocene. Rev. E. O. James says in 
his Introduction to Anthropology (1919), p. 69 : — 

“There are forms (of palseolithic implements) that 
have been discovered in the Upper Miocene which shows 
signs of regular chipping only explicable when regarded 
as the result of human workmanship." 

But as Mr. Hannah would not hear of Miocene or 
Pliocene man, or ascribe to him any status liigher than 
that of anthropoid apes, I will, for the moment, leave 
him out of consideration, and speak only of Pleistocene 
man. In his Neolithic stage. Pleistocene man Irecame a 
Qomparatively civilised being. Speaking of Britain and 
Europe, Eev. E. O. James says: 
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“ As we pass from the Palaeolithic to the NeoUihie 
period, we find great changes not only in the mode of life 
of the people but in the geographical distribution of land 
and sea. Hitherto Britain was part of the continent of 
Europe, but with the dawn of the Neolithic, land submer- 
gences took place, which separated Britain and the 
Channel Islands from the mainland, leaving traces here 
and there of submerged forests in the I^orth Sea, the 
English Channel and the Irish Sea. The Palmolithio 
fauna and Arctic flora quickly disappeared, giving place 
to animals and plants characteristic of a temperate 
climate. Man too speedily changed his customs. Binding 
the produce of the chase becoming scarce, he gave up 
his nomadic life for a more settled existence, domesticating 
a number of the animals by which he was surrounded 
(horse, dog, sheep, goats, etc.), and cultivating the ' kindly 
fruits of the earth ’ (wheat, barley, millet, fruits, 
etc.). Whether this new departure was a result of 
immigration of new races into Europe, or whether 
it was merely an outcome of the new environment 
on a people directly descended from Palmolithjc man it is 
difficult to say. At any rate the experiment was 
eminently satisfactory. 

“ From agriculturists. Neolithic man became acquaint- 
ed with the useful arts— the manufacture of cloth by 
spinning and weaving wool and ^brous textures; the 

making of pottery, etc The energies of the inhabi- 

tants of Europe in the new Stone Age were spent m thA 
erection of houses and the making of clothing, utensils, 
etc., and {eio) the various features of which make for 

civilisation.” {Intro, to Anthrop., pp. 82-61.) 

Again, the same Writer elsewhere says : It may he 

reasonably supposed that clothing like cave-awelling wal 

o&e of the arts of life learnt by man in the Pleistown^ 
probably early in the Mousterian pha# " {Bid, p. 98.) 
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rarih^» “ thou|^ familiar to mm tmm tke 
b^iimiDg, was not used by him till he had learnt the 
secret of its properties and devised some means of obtainwg 
it. How and when this was accomplished is not known. 
In the early Pleistocene there is evidence of its existence, 
a» for example in the hearths discovered in Mousterian 
eites,” (Ibid, p. 98.) 

The Pleistocene man in Europe was, therefore, 
oeraparatiTely civilized in that he knew the arts of agii* 
culture, house-making, cloth-weaving and pottery -making 
Und also the use of fire. Is it too much to suppose that 
tile Pleistocene Indo- Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, who admit* 
tedly became more highly civilized than their contem- 
poraries in any other part of the world, did not know 
these arts of civilisation ? As a matter of fact, there are 
numerous evidences in the Rig- Veda itself, which wiH go 
to prove the existence of the different stages through 
which the Aryans had passed, lief ore they reached the 
stage of Eig-Vedic civilisatioj^ of which I will give an 
account in a separate article. 

Rev, E. 0. dames says that it is difficult to say whether 
the new departure in Neolithic civilisation in Europe 
was a result of immigration of new races, or whether it 
was merely an outcome of a new environment on a people 
directly descended from Palseolithic man. I have sur- 
mised a guess in my bgok that this new civilisation was 
carried to Europe in the Pleistocene period by Indo- 
Aryan nomads who had been driven out of 8apta-Sindhn 
1)7 thelndfe advanced tribes. 

. It would thus appear that even if we admit the Indo- 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu to have belonged to the Pleisto- 
pm« periodi the Big-Vedio civilization must be held to be 
aU (Id as thak period in as much as the Rig-Veda oonhtins 
evidence of a different distribution of land and 
mlur In la^pta-diindhtt as it had then existed, 
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Profi^nor Balias estimates that the oolleotive Bwp esi t # 
of the Pleistocene period have taken approximately 400,000 
years to form. {Nature 1000, Vol, Ixii, p. 481.) Bot 
“ Prof. Butot thinks that 140,000 years will suffice to ae* 
count lor the formation of the Pleistocene gravels of 
Belgium, and therefore argues that what applim to Belgium 
applies to the rest of Europe.” {Intro, to Anthroj)., p. 27.) 
1 do not know how many thousands of ^ears did the 
Pleistoeene deposits of India take to form ; but even if 
we a4mit that they took 140,000 years to form at the 
lowest estimate, will it be wrong and absurd to put down 
the age of Eig-Vedic civilisation to more than one 
httndred|thousand years P 

1 cannot better conclude this article than by quoting 
the following extracts from an article published in the 
Zond&a Times in its issue of January 8, 1921 ; 

“ We recently commented on discoveries proving the 
existence of large^brained men at a period so remote from 
our own times as to be measured bij hundreds of thousands 
of years. (My italics.) These and the recovered stages 
of lost civilisations have changed the simple and attractive 
view of human history created in the first flush of Darwin* 
ismv Modern man is not the unique achievement of the 
evolving human race. The lowest savages of to-day 
may not be surviving stages in the ascent of the white 
man from the apes, but the degenerate descendants of 
forgotten peoples with brains as large and mental and 
moral faculties as high as our otod, (My italics.) We are 
not the ‘ heir of all the ages,’ but only the representatives 
of one civilisation, lying as Geologists would say, untfon* 
formably on the denuded surface of many other civilisa- 
tions. Professor Flinders Petrie has insisted that 
is intermittent. He estimates' the averagfi duratum of 
any period of culture at about 1500 years. He has 
eiiriit such periods in ancient Egyph^ ’There hate hilit 
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other foci of civilisation in Peru, in Central America, 
in China, in Northern India, the Persian Plateau and 
Asii Minor. Evidence accumulates that these various 
centres have been the seat of not one but of several types 
of culture, each separated by an interval, ahd each severed 
from its predecessor. Tlie possibility, nay practical 
certainty, that many ‘ empires of beautiful things ’ have 
perished swiftly and completely, is being established. Phe 
history of European civilisations has been misleading.” 

How many periods of culture, and different types of 
it, have followed one another at long intervals in Northern 
India, or for that matter, Sapta-Sindhu, — an admitted 
“ focus of civilisation ” — since its inception in the Pleisto- 
cene period some hundreds of thousands of years ago ? 
The ancient literature of the Hindus, commencing from 
the Rig-Veda, the oldest work extant of the race, has left 
numerous relics of these innumerable periods and types 
of culture in its different strata, which have to be carefully 
sifted, picked out, and deciphered by the patient student 
and diligent researcher. Mistakes there will be, and are 
bound to occur both in facts and deductions. But it will 
certainly not do merely to ridicule a theory, simply 
because you cannot agree with it, or because it goes 
straight against your “ established facts.” 



Races of India. 


BY 

Eamaprasad Chanda 
Introduction 

“ Races of man ” usually denote peoples or nationali- 
ties, and the term used in anthropology for ‘ race ’ in the 
zoological sense is ‘ pure race.’ A ‘ pure race,’ or a uniform 
group of individuals distinguished hy certain stable 
physical and mental traits from other groups of men, 
is now practically unknown. So t])e classification 
of the population of a country or a continent into 
‘ races ’ or ‘ pure races ’ by drawing lines over the map 
is well nigh impossible. But may we not assume that 
some time in the remote past mankind was divided into 
a number of pure races with definite physical and mental 
characteristics due to long isolation into extremely 
differentiated environments ? The evidences that we 
possess relating to folk-wanderings and folk-mixings 
since the end of the Palicolithic period downward do 
not quite support such an assumption. Among the skulls 
found ceremonially buried in the Azilian stratum of Ofnet 
marking the transition from the Palaeolithic to the 
Neolithic stage of culture there are heads of all known 
types, long, round and medium. But the manner in 
which parental traits are inherited by children discloses 
a tendency to the evolution of pure races and lends 
support to the hypothetical existenise of such races 
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before the dawn of history. Though, therefore, it may 
not be possible to classify the present population of any 
counti^ into pure races, for it is no longer possible to 
iK>late such units, an attempt may be made to recon- 
struct the racial history of the Indian people by strati- 
graphieally analysing the different ethnic strands that 
enter into its composition. 

The best materials for the stratigraphical analysis of 
the ethnic elements or reconstructing the racial history 
of a people from the past to the present are dateable 
skeletal remains of -different ages representing successive 
waves of migrations. Such materials representative of 
every period for the last sixty centuries or more have 
been found in adequate numbers in Egypt and to a less 
extent in Western Europe. But in India accurately 
dated bodily remains of the population are not yet avail- 
able to students, and in a land where cremation has been 
practised by most peoples from time immemorial very 
few such remains can be expected. So in India we have 
to pursue the racial history from the present to the past, 
from 'the living population to the dead. For doing so 
our guides are anthropometrical measurements, descrip- 
tions based on observation of the soft parts, and photo- 
graphs. Considerable number of measurements of head, 
nose, and stature, general descriptions of the features of 
most of the tribes and nationalities, and considerable 
number of photographs of groups and individuals are 
alrtw^ available to the student of Indian ethnology. 
But judged by the staildard now adopted in Europe and 
America these materials are neither sufficient in quantity 
nor satisfactory in quality for the purpose of analysis. 
Such an analysis can only be attempted with some hope 
of success when the physical traits of the different 
natliinatities, tribes, and castes in India have been re* 
Studied on a far m<nn evtensrre scale by speehiHy tra&ied 
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ob8ei^(^«#S ita Accordance with the most n|r-4o^ate 
methOdbEK 

WbAt then, it may now be a^ei, is the justifieatioih 
for this papet wherein I venture to attempt a strati* 
^aphicai analysis of the ethnic elements of the populatioR 
of India with such insufficient data ? My main object is 
the stock-taking of the materials that have been sntteoted 
by various observers during the last fifty years or so ; 
for such stock-taking may help the future workers, if in 
no other way, at least by strengthening their determina- 
tion, to carry on fresh investigations in accordance with 
improved methods. Though the Ethnographic Surve^ 
of India has nearly finished the work it had undertaken, 
anthropology is now being adopted aa a part of the regu- 
lar currioulum by the Indian Universities. The Univer- 
sity of Calcutta has already opened, mainly at the initia- 
tive and through the exertions of the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, a departme^* for the post-graduate study 
and research in anthropology, and other Universities are 
likely to follow the example. So we may soon expect 
the inauguration of the intensive study of the physical, 
cultural, and social traits of the tribes, castes, and nation- 
alities of India under the auspices of the Indian U aiversitiet. 
But we cannot expect that the Universities will be able 
to place at the disposal of students sufficient frcsk 
materials for the purpose of analysis and synthesis at an 
earfy date and before it is too late unless adequate funds 
are placed at tiieir disposal by the State to enable them 
to train men and organise expeditions for collecting 
data. 


• (1 } The Pre-Dravidiam or N^iokSdat.^ 

Both physically and mentally the hill' tribes of Central 
ami Southern tndm seem to represent most primtliira 
stn#Bwa of ih# hodlafli popv^tltm. BBIlf 
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4frk, eh^i't, and coarse»fea^ure4 jungle folk: M'illi; the 
cultured peoples of Southern India who speak Dravidio 
kttgiiages and namerthe group as the Dray idian Type. 
I^piq^ue ani others recognise. Die Kadir, of t^e hills of 
TFavancore, the Paniyan of Malabar, and the, Irula and 
the Kurumha ,of the Nilgiris as a separate type named 
^re-Dravidian and trace their affinities with the Vedda 
of Ceylon, the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
;|,horigines of Australia. With the Kadir, the Paniyan^ 
the Irula. and the Kurumha of the South should also be 
(jla^^ded the Yeruvas of Coorg, the Savara or Saoras of the 
lull tra^cts pf the Vizagapatam and Ganjam districts, the 
I^hand,. the, luang, and the Bhuiya of the hill tracts 
of.Orissaj the Ho, the Bhumij, the Munda, the Oraon.-and 
other hfll tribes of Chota Nagpur, the Gpnds and Bhils 
of Central Provinces and Central India, and the Khatwars, 
tjw Cheros and other hid tribes of the Mirzapur district 
of :t^ ijnitod Provinces. All these tribes either .physi- 
eallj resemble the Kadir and the Paiiiyan, of the south , or. 
disclose ,,a .basiC; element that js akin; to them.- The. 
p|y^sic^j,l , traits' that characterise them are wai'iy bail*,? 
scnnty'he^-d, long ^harrow head, bfoed . nose,: think, lipsp 
d^rkj.CQropleJfipn,,, j,and ishort stature^. In the Epic andt 
tj^^nr^nnp the tribes dwelling in .the Vindhya ranges are' 
c^lle.d tlie- descendants, ,;pf , a ; mythical person named! 
Nishida, wjip . sprang drpWt. , the. right thigh . of the. 
w^clciQd Ising ;;^ena,(;. ;ibis| pscrson ; is described ds one. 
Iiavipg , flE^t.tepnd, feature,.; dark .comple:? ion, had 'ahorti 

hrasvatimaira^ puriisah Krisma-cati babhuva ha ' ' 

‘The person was very short and very dark,’’ says the 

:■ 1^ hi :’the 

.the. , hill ^tribes; 
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to call the type Nishada instead of giving it the 
name Pre-Dravidian. In the Aitareya Brshmana' the 
Savaras and the Pulindas are called dasptis or hafi 
barians. In the Kathasaritsagara, a Sanskrit work 
written by Somadeva in the eleventh century A. D. and 
based on a Prakrit work called Vrihatkatba Written long 
before, Savara, Pulinda and Bhilla areused as synonymous 
terms. Bapa who flourished in the first half of the 
seventh century A. D. thus describes a ^avura young 
man, “His nose was flat {amniitaiumkam), his lower 
lip thick {cipitadharam) , his jans full (ci kiuiwibukam), 
his forehead and cheek-bones projecting.” A comparison 
of these descriptions in the ancient Sanskrit literature 
with the physical features of the living jungle tribes 
of the Vindhyas sliow how stable the racial characteristics 
have proved to be. 

Another tribe of the Nishada. group, the Cheros of 
the Mirzapur District, are evidently named in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (II. 1.1 ) as Clierapadas. Though the Cheros speak 
Hindi and worship some Brahmanic deitie.s, they still 
retain the traits that characterised the Nishfidas and the 
Savaras of old. Crooke thus describes them, “They vary in 
colour, but are usually of a light brown. They have, 
as a rule, high cheek bones, small eyes obli(iuely set, and 
eyebrows to correspond, low broad noses, and large mouth 
with protuberent lips.” To this must be added absence 
of or scanty beard, a trait of the pre-Dravidian or 
Nishada type that has not received the attention it 
deserves. 


(2) Proto-Draridiam. 

The long-headed elements among tlie cultured speak* 
ers of the Dravidic languages of Southern India of whom 
the Nairs of Malabar and the Vellalas of the Tamil 
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SSjpuiijalaj? jn» ^ ty{^l r^esentatives are oeually recog- 
BMed as the Dravidian race. Some ethsologisis trace 
the affinities of the Dravidiaa M^ith the Mediterranean 
race of Northern Africa and Southern Europe. Professor 
6iuffrida*Huggeri distinguishes the Ethiopians or Hamites 
of the eastern coast of Africa and Somaliland as a separate 
sulnrace and considers the Oravidians as akin to this 
Ethiopian or Indo-African race {Jlonto sapiens Indo~ 
Africanus)^ ' The Todas of the Nilgiris offer a difficulty. 
Their geographical isolation, physical features, and 
primitive culture point to a distinct ethnic origin. Rivers 
is inclined to the view that the Todas are akin to the Nairs 
and the Nambutris of Malabar. He attributes the greater 
stature of the Todas as compared to the Nairs and the 
Nambutris to “their more healthy environment.” About 
another trait Rivers wi’ites, “ The hairiness of the Toda is 
perhaps the feature in which he differs most obviously 
from the races of Malabar, while the robustness of his 
physique and general liearing are perhaps almost as 
striking. The latter qualities may be entirely due to 
his environment, to his free life in the comparatively 
bracing climate of the Nilgiris, and, so far as we know, the 
development of hair may have a similar cause.”’ It is 
npt possible to agree to the view that the greater stature 
and hairiness of the Toda are due to environmental influ- 
ence. There are four other tribes in the Nilgiris, the 
Rotas and the Badagas who I'esemble the Hravidians of 
thoi plcuns, and the Irulas and the Eurumbas who are 
of pre-Dravidian type, neither so tall nor so hairy. 
Haddon and Giuffrida-Ruggeri recognise the Todas as the 
representative of a distinct non-Dravidian stock to whom 
tile former gives the name proto- Aryan. The Todas are 
notrihe mtiy dull tribe of Southern India who have such 
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tmite. A. W. Painter writes about the Mala Arayans 
Travancore : — 

“The Hill Arrians live along the slopes of the Western 

Ghats in the Native State of Travancore They differ 

considerably from the ordinary Hill Tribes of Indiar; In 

colour haany of them are remarkably fair. The men 
average 5 feet 6 inches in height. Their features are 
as a rule, well-formed. The lips are thin and the nose 
frequently aoquiline.”* 

The presence of the Todas and Mala Arayans in the 
south suggests a simpler solution of the Dravidian problem 
than the one usually held by the anthropologists. Philolo- 
gists have failed to establish any connection belween the 
Dravidic languages spoken in India and any other 
family of languages spoken anywhere outside, and 
we are therefo’-e forced to conclude that the Dravidic 
languages originated in India. May we not also hold that 
the Dravidian type also originated in India as a result 
of the intermixture of aborigines of pre-Dravidian or 
Nishada type with immigrants of Caucasic type now 
represented by the Todas and the Mala Arayans who may 
therefore be termed Proto-Dravidians. This hypothesis 
is riot a new one. According to Rivers, Lapiquc “regards 
the Todas as pure or almost pure examples of one of 
the two races of which the Dravidian population of 
India to be composed, the Nairs being more mixed with 
the Negroid element, which forms the other component 
of the population according to M. I^pique.”* By “the 
negroid element” Lapique means the pre-Dravidiap or 
Nishada element. 

Wherefrom came these pre-Aryan proto-.Dravidia 4 a 
white or Caucasic invaders of India ? ^iu^rida-Hliggeri 

nj » Tkf JeurfuU o/ ih« Bombat AnthrepolofftaU Stettfi^ Vol. 11, 1SS9, |^, 14(MW. 

River«, IW J * 
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dDubtfully suggests Mesopbtamia. We would prefer Cen« 
tral Asia. At Anau near Askabad in Western Turkistan 
Raphael Pumpelly found dolichocephalic skulls of « the 
Mediterranean type according to Sergi in a stratum whicii 
he assigns to the seventh millennium B. C.* 

' (3) The Aryan Question — Indo-Jfghans. 

« 

Now we are face to face with the Indo- Aryan ques- 
tion. Between the population of the North-Western 
borderland of India characterised by light transparent 
brown complexion, fine acquiline or straight nose, thin lips 
and full beard, and the hill tribes of the Nishada type 
inhabiting the table-lands of Central and Southern India, 
there is a large body of mixed population speaking Indo- 
Aryan dialects. The Nishada strain is easily distin- 
guished in varying proportions in the various strata of 
this population. But what are the other elements ? A 
submerged proto -Dra vidian strain may be assumed which 
is lost in Ihe so-called Ai’yan strain. But what is this 
Aryan strain? E-isley recognises an Indo- Aryan type 
characterised by tall stature, fair complexion, plentiful 
hair on face, long head, and narrow prominent nose in 
the inhabitants of Kashmir, the Punjab, and Rajputana; 
and to the east in the United Provinces and Bihar are 
men of Hindusthani type sprung from the intermingling 
of such invaders and the aborigines. There is a strong 
broad-headed strain in the inhabitants of the regions 
lying to the Avest, south, and south-east of the Punjab, 
Rajjputana, and Hindusthan. But I should here p^use and 
explain what is meant by long head and round head and 
briefly refer to the controversy relating to the value of this 
head- form al a test of race. The long-headedness or 


‘ Explorations in Turkestan. £x]>edition of 1904. Vol II, pp. 445-454. 
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broadrli6adediie88 is indicated by the length-breadth index 
or the percentage ratio of greatest breadth to greatest 
length: of the head. When this ratio is below 75 the 
head is called long and when this ratio is 80 or above the 
head is broad or round. The ratio of the intermediate 
type ranges from 75 to under 80. The next question is, 
bow far is the bead-form stable, that is to say, controlled 
by heredity, and how far is it liable to be modified by 
the environmental influence. The investigations of Fran* 
Boas in America have shaken the faith of many in the 
stability of the head -form and its value as a test of race. 
To take only one instance, the head index of the 
European-born children of European Hebrews i'anges 
around 83^ “ The value drops to about 82 for those born 

immediately after the immigration of their parents 
(to America), and drops to 79 in the second generation ; 
i.e., among the children of American-horn children of 
immigrants.”^ Even if we admit that the fall in the head 
index of the American-born children of Hebrew immi- 
grants is due to environmental influence alone, and 
selection or other factors had no share in it, it will be seen 
tbat tha fall is not such as to -take out the American- 
hoVn Hebrew from the brpad or round-headed type. As- 
Franz Boas himself observes, “ Although we have seen 
thai (environment, particularly domestication, has a far- 
rea^ng influence upon the bodily form of the raeea of 
man, these influences are of a quite secondary character 
when oonapaiied to the far-reaching influence of here- 
dity.”* Bat the, skeletal remains and mummies dug 
Qoiuof'the dateaWe ancient graves of Egypt examined 
h(yr Elliot Sinith shows that • in Egypt and the 
nei^bouring countries the head-form has ' remained 

* . , T •* ’>?T < . . . - . . ■ • • * ■ i 

‘ Boat, The Vind of Primitive Van, Sew Tork, 1019, p. M. 

* • Op. e«., p. 76. ■ * 
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liable fee Ibe kit' lix yidte^ad! ;fears m laoBe. Sk 
wiiles ; — 

“Tbe narroW'headed branel of small startiii’e, wbo 
bad dwelt arofand the shores of the Mediterranean i^aM 
the dawn of history, was almost, if not quite, as definitely 
differentiated from the round-headed Armenoids of 
Western Asia at the end of the Stone Age as are their 
modern representatives ; and all the millenia of exposure 
of their scattered descendants to vastly different climates 
and conditions of life have produced amazingly little 
effect upon their physical characteristics.” '■ 

So we may very well recognise the head-form as a 
good test for stratigraphically analysing the ethnic 
strands that enter into the composition of the Caucasie 
peoples. 

Now to return to Risley’s Indo- Aryan type of North- 
western India characterised by fair complexion, plentiful 
hair on the face, elongated head, and narrow prominent 
nose, it is evident that such a type is the dominant 
elmnent in the population of the Hindusthan proper. 
But the name given to the type by Risley is open to woe 
serious objection. It is based on the assumption tfaiMi 
the so-called Aryans or the people among whom the 
Aryan speech and culture originated were long-headed. 
As there is no evidence whatever for such aff assumption 
we prefer to call the type Indo-Afghmi following Beaiker 
and other authorities. 

. The most typical Indian representatives the' 
In^-Afghan race, as fm? as the com|dexion and .^e 
n^ulbrit^ of feature are ooncemed, are the Kashmivii 
, Bmhmans. In November last at Lahore I measured 141 
Kashmiri Brahmans from Kashmir, They are moetly^ 
long-headed, the index ranging from 68i^**to 789. 

flu Mugmtm Oetotwr, ISIS. . ^ 
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But the Kashiniri Brahmans are also a mixed folk* 
They call themselves Sarasvata Brahmans and the 
name Sarasvata indicates that they are immigrants 
from the Punjab. They must also have absorbed the 
aborigines of the valley who according to the legends 
of the Nilamata Purana were themselves immigrants 
from OeUtral Asia. Another tradition tells us that in 
the fourteenth century A. D‘. Moslem persecution was 
so great that only eleven Brahman families were left 
unconverted to Islarh, and later on certain Brahman 
families from the south settled in the valley and inter- 
married with these genuine Kashmiri Brahmans. As 
far as we know the inhabitants of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces are long-headed. I have measured and 
observed at Allahabad and Lahore * 35 Kashmiri Brahmans 
whose ancestors migrated to the plains mostly in the 
eighteenth century. In complexion and features theSe 
Kashmiris of the plains more re.semble their brethren in 
the valley than the Hindusthanis. But they are mostly 
broad or medium headed. Of the 3.5 persons measured 
4 are only long-headed (with index ranging from 73‘4 to 
74-8), 10 are round-headed with index ranging from 80 to 
85-4; and the rest medium-headed. Though no definite 
conclusions can be drawn from such scanty data, they 
clearly indicate that the traditions^referred to above are 
not baseless. These Indo-Afghans probably represent the 
Vedic Aryas and Pakhtanas. But it is very doubtful 
whether the Vedic Aryas were a pure race, for in the Rig 
Veda itself we read of Aryas who were ‘white’ and 
others who were dark, and the grammarian Patanjhli 

"■ 

‘ I wM enwbWli! ‘ to tokc meaMiiromento at AHahabad nmiiiiy tbrongh the kfnd 
aaaMtoxat ^ O'® Hon'bto Mr. Tej BaUadnr Sapru and Mr. Amal Home and at ««»• 
tlbnMtob that of the Bton’bta Rajs Xaroodra Nath aol Bni Babadar DayatoWi,, 
SltoiC 8««»erintondcnt rf A«>b*oto(CT, NwtbWn Citote. | • 
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speaks of Brahmans with reddish hair {kapila and pingala 
ke§a). 

4. The Tamirian Race. 

On the North-Western borderland, in Baluchistan, 
Sind, Ciuzrat, the Deccan, Orissa and Bengal is found a 
strong etlinic element characterised by broad head, plentiful 
hair on the face, prominent nose, and above mean stature. 
Risley was of opinion that the broad-headed strain in 
the population of the borderland of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan belongs to the Turki race, that of Gujarat 
and the Deccan represents the Scythian invaders, and 
that of Orissa and Bengal is Mongolian in origin. The 
so-called Turki race is not a pure race, but the result of 
an admixture of men of Mongolian and of Caucasic types. 
The Scythians are ethnically almost an unknown quan- 
tity, and as the so-called Scythian invaders of India 
never succeeded in pciananently occupying any part of 
the Deccan, the Scythian hy[)othesis is historically unten- 
able. As regards the strong round-headed elements 
among the Bengali, Risley was led on to trace a Mongolian 
origin for these by mistaking the Koch of Northern 
Bengal as typical Bengalis and by assuming that round- 
head was a monopoly of the Mongolians. Another reason 
for Risley’s hypothesis 4 this that at the time when he wrote 
it was not so well known, as it is now, that there are long 
heads and broad heads among all the great divisions of 
mankind — Negro, Mongolian and Caucasic. The Roch 
problem we shall deal with pre.sently. The pre-Dravidian 
or'Nishada — Risley’s Dravidian — strain in the Bengali is 
quite prominent. There is also an Indo- Afghan strain. But 
Jthis does not seem to be considerable. For Brahm ' nic codes 
contain injuhetions to the effect that twice-born men from 
the Madhyade^ — modern Hindusthan proper — should not 
visit South Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, the Deccan, the 
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Kathiawar peninsula and Sind. So in connection with the 
Bengali origins the difficulty lies in tracing that element 
which is found in considerable number in the upper ranks 
of the society,’ and particularly among some sections of 
the Brahmans, and that is characterised by variable 
complexion, mean stature, round head, prominent nose, and 
plenty of hair on the body. In most of these cases the 
round or broad head mav be discerned without measure- 
ment by looking at the back of the head which i.s usually 
almost flat. I have elsewhere suggested that such 
elements among the Bengalis, and among the population 
of the Deccan, — Western India, and the North-’Western 
borderland should be traced to a common source, that 
source being represented in its purest form by the 
Galchas or hill Tajiks of the Pamirs, by the Tajiks of 
Turkestan, Khurasan and Afghanistan, and by the scat- 
tered remnants of a population of the same type that 
once occupied the oases of the Taklamakan desert, and 
whose bodily remains dating from the beginning of the 
Christian era have been unearthed by Stein in the eastern 
border of that desert. I’his type seems to be akin 
to the Armenoid race of Western Asia and the 
Alpine race of Europe and jnay be termed the Pamirian 
race. 

The Pamirian or Tajik strain in the Bengalis and the 
Gujratis is indicated not only by the physical but also 
by the mental traits of these peoples. Afghanistan is the 
home of three' different races, the Patlians of the 
Indo-Afghan stock, the Pamirian Tajiks and the 
Mongoloid Hazaras. About these three races 'Bite 
writes : — 

“ The Hazaras arc Mongols— relics of the invasion of 
Chingiz Khan, reinforced afterwards by 19 ter arrivals 
from the banks of the Oxus and the country beyond... 
They are addicted to the heretical form of belief of the 
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All Ilahi sect. They do not coalesce socially or politically 
with either Tajik or Afghan 

“ The Tajiks display all those qualities which distin- 
guished the agricultural population in theS'alley of the 
Oxus, who were known to the Chinese as the Tahia. They 
live in houses and form orderly village communities. 
They are appreciative of the benefits of education and 
of the amenities of civilized, existence, and in their 
household they maintain a higher standard of comfort 
to that which prevails among the Afghans and Hazaras 
. . . In spite of centuries of raisgovernment and 
oppression at the hands of predatory barbarians, they 
have clung tenaciously to agriculture, and engage in 
commerce as well 

“ The Afghans pride themselves on their nomadic 
proclivities, and on those qualities which they com- 
placently regard as military virtues, but which others 
may stigmatize, with good reason, as brutality.”' 

Like the Tajik, the Gujarati and the Bengali also 
have a strong predilection for peaceful occupations which 
may therefore be recognised as a race heritage. The 
population of the Deccan on the other hand, the 
Marathas and the Coorgs among whom also there is a 
strong round-headed element, disclosed, up till a recent 
time, predatory and warlike^ propensities. This trait of 
the round-heads of the Deccan seems to indicate that 
they are more akin to the nomadic and predatory 
Baloch who are rourid or medium-beaded than to the 
peaceful Tajiks. Giuffrida-Ruggeri also recognises two 
difiex’ent waves of migration of round-heads to India, a 
group of dark round-heads from the south-west, and a 
group of fair round-heads from the North-West. The 
Taji]^ are failer than the Baloch. In India the contrast 
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betw#a the Marathas on the one hand and the Bengalis 
and the Gujaratis on the other does not stop with the 
warlilte instmot of the one group and the peaceful pro* 
ciivities of the other. It extends also to religion, or to 
the divergent forms of the same religion, TheVaishpavas 
of MahSirashtra are the worshippers of adult Krishi^a, 
the husband of Rukmini, while the Vaishnavas of Sind, 
Gujarat and Bengal are the worshippers of child Krishna 
the lover of Uadha. The Bengali Language is more 
akin to the dialect spoken in Bihar than the latter is 
to Hindi and Hindusthani. The present inhabitants of 
Bihar, so far as w'e know from the available measure* 
ments, are predominantly long-headed. But the earlier 
inhabitants of Bihar, the people among whom Buddhism 
arose, were probably round-headed. In the Sanskrit 
Buddhist canonical works like the Avadana'^taka and 
the DivyavadSna the hero of some of the tales is des- 
cribed as chatrakarasirsah, ‘ having umbrella-like or 
round head,’ and iungmasah, ‘ having prominent nose.' 
‘In the Lakkhapa Suthanta of the Digha Nikaya among 
the 32 marks of the maha^urusha or superman ooeur the 
following, “His eyes are intensely blue” {ahhimla-netto 
hoti) and, “ His head is like a royal turban ” 
hoti)y that is, broad. The inclusion of round-head among 
the elements of the ideal of personal beauty seems to 
indicate that there was a strong round-headed element 
among the population of the home of Buddhism. These 
round-heads hawe been gradually driven to i^ngal by the* 
pressure of men of the Hindusthani type. 

(6) IndO’MmgoUam. 

Now 1 oome to the Mongoloid stratum of the popu* 
lathm of the Indian plains. Tribes and!* eaates ^th 
Mongoloid features are met in the plain districts at the 
foot of the Kaetem part of the Hhnalayaa fr^ Nepal 
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eastward and at the foot of the hills of the NOrth- 
Eastern frontier. But I shall here deal with only one 
group of these castes, the Koch group of Northern Bengal 
and Assam. In Northern Bengal we come across a group 
of allied castes called Koch, Paliya and Rajvaihsi. The 
further north we go, such Mongoloid features as scanty 
beard, flat face, yellowish brown complexion, become 
more and more promineht, and so one is led to 
consider these Ko6h as a cross between the Bengalis 
and the Mongoloids. In the plains of the Brahma- 
putra valley ATocA-making is still going on. Waddell 
writes : — 

“ Any one of these tribes (Kaehari, Garo, Eabha, 
Lalung and allied Indo-Chinese tribes) can become a 
Koch by establishing a Brahmanical priest and giving 
up eatitig beef, though he need not abjure animal food 
altogether. In this stage he is called Saraniya, usually 
pronounced in the Assamese fashion Moroniya, which 
means a ‘refugee,’ implying that he had taken refuge 
in Hinduism. The moie advanced stage can be gained 
by leaving off beef and swine’s flesh and strong 
drink altogether, wlnm be assumes the full externals 
and status of a Hindu.” (.A. S. B., 1900, Part III, 
p. 48.) 

To a similar process we owe the Koch, Paliya and 
Bajvamsi of the Dinajpur, Rangpur and Jalpaiguri 
districts in Bengal. There is historical evidence to show 
that Mongolian invadc'rs conquered portion of Northern 
Bengal in the tenth century. There is a pillar in the 
Bajlwri of Dinajpur brought from the ruins of Bangar. 
This pillar bears an inscription which tells us that a 
King of Gauda of the Kamboja family built a 
temple of Siva* in the year 888 evidently of the Saka era 
which is equivalent to A.D. 966. The Kambojas were a 
people of the North-West who probably spoke an Aryan 
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dialect. But in the Tibetan works like Pag Sam Zanzang 
Tibet is also called Kamboja. So it appears to be reasonable 
to think that the term Kamboja is used in our inscription 
in a generalised sense denoting aliens evidently of Tibetan 
origin, and the presence of a King of Gauda of the 
Kamboja lineage in the year A.D. 966 indicates that 
Northern Bengal was conquered by invaders from the 
Himalayan region. 

Early in the thirteenth century A.l). 'Muhammad-i 
Bakhtiyar Khalj usually known as Bakhtiyar Khiliji 
led an expedition from Lakhnawati, the ruins of which 
lie near the ruined city of Gau(.l in the Maldah 
district to Bengal. The historian of the period, Minhaj, 
who himself visited Northern Bengal in A.l). 1210, writes 
in his Tabakat-i-Nasiri : — 

“ In the different parts of those mountains which lie 
between Tibbat and the country of Lakhanaw’ati are 
three races of people, one called the Kunch, the second 
the Mej, and the third the Tiharu ; and all have Turk 
countenances. They have a different idiom, too, between 
the language of Hind and Turk.”' 

This is how the Persian text is translated by llaverty 
who collated all the available manuscripts. The Kunch 
is of course our Koch, and the Mej are the modern 
Mech who are so numerous in the dalpaiguri district. 
The Tiharu are evidently the 'lharus who now 
live in the Himalayan Tarai and the Gorakhpur 
Division and Northern Oudh. By “ Turk countenance ” 
Minhaj denotes Mongolian features and indicates that 
the Kpeh, Mech, andTharu are at base Mongoloids. • Still 
more significant is the historian’s remark about the 
language of these tribes. They spoke a language * 
that neither resembled the Aryan language spoken 


‘ E*veH7*8 JabukaUi’-Natiri (Bib. lniil ), V'ob 1, p. 560* 
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in Northern India nor the Turanian TurM; that 
is to say, the dialects originally spoken by the Eoch, 
Mech, and Tharu * belonged to Tibeto- Barman family. 
So this precious passage indicates that the ThSrus of 
Northern Oudh and Gorakhpur and the Koch and the 
Mech of Northern Bengal represent Mongoloid invaders 
from the Himalayan region. 



The Problem of the Sothic-rising dates as 
reported by the Bgyptian Priests. 

II 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

In a recent paper on the above subject (see p. 85) 
I dealt with a series of so-called Heliacal Risings of 
SSthis, or Sirius, most of which are given by Professor W. 
M. Flinders Petrie in his Kistory of Egypt, Vol. TI, p, 32. 
I pointed out the confusion which seemingly characterizes 
the reported data towards the end of the list, and I made 
a preliminary attempt to remove the veil of mystery in 
which they have hitherto been shrouded, even for our ex- 
perts. I suggeste d that the data were originally arranged 
according to a priest-invented scheme (subsequently for- 
gotten or at least woefully misunderstood), which was based 
on the Luni-Osirian Year of 13 months of 28 days each, with 
its own special Spheroid of 364°, its own special Spheroidal 
sub-divisions (including Reb periofis), its own special 
Cycle of 1466 (364 x 4) Spheroidal years, and the necessity 
in that /jouneotion of recognizing, not B.O. 2782 (inmria- 
bly adopted by our Egyptologists), but B.C. 2786 (B.C. 
4242 minus this 1456), as the last Ejjoch of Coincidence 
between Nature and the artificial Calendar in vogue speci- 
fically at Memphis, and probably generally during the 
age immediately preceding that usually associated with 
40 
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the so-called I2th (nominally also Theban) Romic 
Dynasty. 

Further consideration convinces me that the views 
advanced in that paper are in the main sound ; but I 
desire now to offer the following revised statement of my 
principles, methods, and conclusions. Let me repeat, also 
— and even emphasize — that if we can only put ancient 
Romic Chronology upon a satisfactory basis, and show 
how, in later “ Egyptian ” times, it became completely 
misunderstood and misrepresented, our researches into 
what is naturally of much more interest to Indians, i.e., 
Indo-Aryan and Vedic Origins, Cultural and Racial, will 
be immensely stimulated and assisted. 

1. The first reported Sotliic- Rising, or “Manifesta- 
tion ”, is the one said to have taken place on the “ 15th 
day of the 8th month ”, i.e., counting either from the then 
Celestial Summer Solstice, or from the Sothio Spheroidal 
“ Manifestation ’’-point (see the KahTm J^apyrus ; also the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition). This pheijome- 
non, it appears, occurred in the 7th regnal year of Sen- 
wosri III of the above-mentioned 12th Dynasty, and the 
120th year of the Dynasty itself. These years must be 
understood as Spheroidal years. 

The particular Spheroid in vogue during the so-called 
Theban regime (an Osirian Spheroid, though the regime 
began with the opening of the Aries Era) was the Spheroid 
of 865°, having a Solar Year of 12 months of 30 days each, 
like (he original old 860° Spheroid, but a day of l-A , a 
4-year period of 4 ys , and a Sed-Ueb period of 80 .“a years, 
as measured on the 860° Spheroid. 

Hitherto, however, Egyptologists seem to have over- 
looked these spheroidal subdivisions. Tluiv appear to have 
regarded the Spheroid (even in this case) as always one of 
360°, the Spheroid that had a Cycle of lt40 Spheroidal 
years. On the basis of such a Spheroid the Kahun date 
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was of course 226 days from the Initial Zero-Point arbi- 
trarily adopted. To obtain their years, Egyptologists 
have been accustomed to multiply this by 4 ( ^th of 360), 
thus getting 900 Spheroidal years as shiftage; and this 
they deduct from B.C. 2782, already referred to. In 
reality, however, B.C. 2782 belongs exclusively ‘to the 
366° Spheroid, in virtue of the latter’s Cycle of 1460 years 
(so commonly associated with the Sothio period) ; for it 
stands for B.C. 4242 minus that 1460. Blit, as Egyptolo- 
gists, with their 360° Spheroid, necessarily worked (know- 
ingly or unknowingly) on a Cycle of only I t 10 Spheroidal 
years, they ought consistently to have deducted their 900, 
not from B.C. 2782, hut from B.C. 2S02 — i.e., B.C. 4242 
minus 1440. True, that would not have; worked out 
correctly ; but it would have accorded with their plan, as 
based on the 360° Spheroid. 

As it happens, the result they get is B.C. 1882 ; but 
that, of course, is on the basis of (he Sjiheroid of 360°. 
It is not the same B.C. 1882 as tln^ oiu^ represented on 
the 365^° Spheroid — the Spheroid on which modern 
reckoning is based. We shall thend’ore sec presently 
that B.C. 1882, on the basis of the 360" Spheroid, is 
something very different when expressed in terms of 
modern reckoning. 

But let us approach this gradually. 

Eirst, notice that for the 365° Spheroid the proper 
multiplier (corresponding to 4 on the 360" Spheioid) is 
4 t 8 225 multiplied by this, produces a shift of 912| 

Spheroidal years. Deducting this from B.C. 2782, vi-e get 
B.C. 1869^ as the date of the KahQn Rising, on tin; basis 
of this 365° Spheroid. Even this would be different, were 
the date expressed in terms of modern reckoni..g. In fact, ' 
it is in these terms that we want the date .stated. Stated 
otherwise, it is of little or no use to us. We must now resort 
to the Spheroid of 365|^°, with its year of 12 months of 80 
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days each, its day of 360° Spheroidal days, its 4-year 
period of 41^^,it8^S'ec^-fl<^6 period of 30 A, and its Coincidence 
Epoch of B.C. 2781 — i.e., B.0. 4242 minus 1461. If we take 
our shiftage-days as 225 supra, and miiltiply by 4 tH, so 
getting 9131 Spheroidal years, and then deduct that from 
B.C. 2781, we arrive at B.C. 18671 as our result. And 
this is the correct year-date, as expressed in terras of 
modern reckoning. 

If, now, we desire to base our calculations on the 364° 
Spheroid, i.e., on the Luni-Osirian 'Year, and yet to express 
our result in terms of modern reckoning, we can do so 
by (at the outset) converting the Luni-Osirian days of the 
month into terms of the 365|-° Spheroid, i.e., on the basis 
of 28 Spheroidal years being equal to 30A Spheroidal 
years. Thereupon 7 Luni-Osirian months 30 tb= 852 
lil Spheroidal years, modern. 15 more days (now 161H) 
for the “8th” month x4ro=:651§fJH Spheroidal years. 
Together, these = 91 S/ijro-’iT Spheroidal years ; and these, 
deducted from B C. 2786, leave B.C. 1867MTi§. If, 
instead of supra, we multiply our days by 4, we get 
B.C. 1868Hi as the Rising-date in terms of modern reck- 
oning, yet working with the Luni-Osirian Year. 

Seeing that 28 (Luni-Osirian) (modern reckon- 

ing), we obtain the following table of equations — 


364° 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 » 

8 
9 


365|^° {modern reckoning). 

2A^ 

3iH 
4HI . 

Sin 

6m 
7m 
8 m 
9m 
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10 



1011-^ 

11 



llHI 

12 

= 


ISAPs 

13 



14iV» 

14 



15-^A 

15 

= 


16111 

16 

r= 


17-U? 

17 

= * 


18.131 

18 



19351 

19 

= 


2oni 

20 

rr 


2 iin 

21 

xsz 


QOS T \ 

22 

== 


4)0 4 1 0 

ZO i .t 8 

23 



25-4h 

2a. 

= 


26A1 

25 

= 


07 7 0 

26 



OQ ' 1 « 

27 



29 111 

28 

=: 


30H3. 


2. The next reported Rising is one given in Flinders 
Petrie’s list, and there assigned to B.C. 15M). It appears 
as Epiphi Dtli, date of papyrus in 9th year of Amenhotep 
I of the I8th Dynasty. In accordance with my hypo- 
thesis that these reported Risings are arranged on a 
definite scheme connected with the Luni-Osirian Year 
and its Spheroid of 364°, I assume and suggest that this 
“ 9 Epiphi ” should really be “ 7 Epiphi.” 

According to the equations, 7 (Luni-Oslrian) = 7Hi 
(modern, reckoning). This x 4=30in Spheroidal years. 
These + 1217|, the year-value, on the 365 Spheroid, of 
the SOthic Manifestation-points: 12471 ‘ii ; and that, sub^ 
tracted from B.C. 2786=B.O. 1538A"# as the*correct date 
in terms of modern reckoning. We get at that ntckonii^ 
by first transmuting the Luni-Osirian days of the month 
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into their values on the 365|^° Spheroid. Nevertheless, 

the Year still retains its Luni-Osirian character — the 

« 

spacings between the days of the month being 28 Luni- 
Osirian years, equalling 3()i's years by modern reckoning. 
Hence the Coincidence Epoch B.C. 2786, not B.C. 2781. 
Petrie’s date is out by 7 years and a fraction. 

3. The next reported Rising is Epiphi 14th, feast 
(undated), Tahutmes I (Thothmes I), Obelisk. It is given 
in Petrie’s list, and there assigned to B.C. 1620 — twenty 
years later tlian J’etrie’s date for the last reported Rising. 

Here 14=16 This, multiplied by 4=001*’ Sphe- 
roidal years. The.se, added to 1217^ = 1278122; and that, 
deducted from B.C. 2780, leaves B.C. 1607v2S — 30112 
later than our last-found date. 

t. The next reported Rising appears in Petrie’s list 
as the 2Lst Epiphi, feast, lOth year of Hatshepsut, Obelisk. 
We also know that it was the 3rd regnal year of Thothmes 
III. Moreover, it is a Sed-Eeb year ; and, looking at my List 
of Hebs for the 306|^° Spheroid, we find that it ought to be 
the Heb there appearing for A.M. 2626 A, i.e., B.C. 1477 
M, or 1477122. Let us see if our present method works 
out to this result. If it does, it acts as a clinch-date, and 
establishes th(; entire series. 

By the table of date-equations 21 = 221-11. That, 
multiplied by 4, gives 91112 Spheroidal years. These, 
added to 1217^ = 13081*1 ; and that, subtracted from B.C. 
2786, leaves B.C. 1477i?5r», ,or 1477r». Seeing that one 
Year is Solar, with 12 months of 30 days each, each day 
being liU days on the 360° Spheroid, and the other Year 
(by- whicli we are now trying to work, and yef express 
ourselves in terms of modern reckoning) is Luni-Osirian, 

. with 13 months of only 28 days each, it would be difiicult 
to get uenrel results. Petrie’s date is B.C. 1498. 

5. The next reported Rising appears in Petrie’s list 
as Epiphi 28th, feast, 83rd year TahQtmSs III (ThothmSs 
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III), Bersheh : and there it is assigned to B.C. 1470. 
This, it appears, was a year,; and, looking at 

my Heb List, I find that it onght to be tlie Hunti-Heb 
for A.M. 255611 = B.C. 1447A. 

According to the date-equations table, 28 = 8.0in. 
That, multiplied by 4 = ]21IJ2. This, added to 12174 = 
1339iif ; and that, deducted from B.C. 278(1, leaves B.C. 
14l6Hf. 

Thus, so far, vve have arrived at the following 
figures — 


7 Epiphi 


B.c; 

I.5384VS 


14 




15 () 7 rv. 


21 

J J 


55 

1477 or 

11.77 A 

28 
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ITeb pel 
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Ijuni-Osirian 
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364^ 'Phese 

28 Liini 

-Osiriaii yot* 

irs ar(i tln^ con 
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between tin 

3 serial 

dates 

of 

tht‘. month ! 

Tjven in the 

reports of Risings. 

Aecordini^: 

lo th<‘ Cycle 

on which the 

Heb List i.s 

based for the 

’ Splujroid, tin 

1! exact year- 

dates are — 






7 1 

Epiphi 


B.C, 

. J53S,^ 


14 

95 


55 

1508 A 


21 

55 


55 

li77U 


28 







9 

Thus, when we read, as above, of 'riiothines ITTs 3rd 
regnal year, and realize that it means B.C. 1477i'o, and, 
then of his 33rd regnal year, and realize tfiat it means 
B.C. 1447 A, we make the useful discovery that the; 
reporting priest, or other informant, when so speaking of 
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regnal years, is speaking in terms of the original basic 
860° Spheroid, an^ that the difference between these 
particular regnal years, though so stated, depends for its 
value on the Spheroid for the time being in contemplation. 
Thus, in terms of modern reckoning, i.e.^as based on the 
865^° Spheroid, an interval like this of 30 years (between 
the 3rd and the 33rd) really means 30 t^ Spheroidal years 
— the Sed-Heb period of 'the Spheroid just referred to. 
In other words, according to the Spheroid in view, and its 
own proper SedSeh period, a period nominally spoken 
of as “ 30 years ” might mean any of the following — 
30, 28, 30i^, 30 t’'t.. What we have to remember is that, 
in contemplation of modern reckoning — the reckoning 
that we must e.vpress ourselves in if we want to be 
understood, and if we want our statements to harmonize 
with current chronological ideas — “ 30 years ” (nominal) 
means SOt^s Spheroidal years as based on the Spheroid 
of 365^°. 

G. The next reported Rising appears in Petrie’s list 
as Mesore 7th, feast, (undated), Amenhotep II, pillar , 
and it is assigned the date B.C. 1434. The regnal year 
is not stated ; but we now have no difficulty in finding it. 
Obviously, in terms of modern reckoning it is SOr* 
Spheroidal years after our last date, R.C. 1447rfi. In other 
words, it is B.C. 14161!!. Our method is now as follows, 7 
MesorS (Luni-08irian)=7'Hi! Mesore (Modern). Multiply- 
ing the latter by 4, we get 30HI. Add 121141 for 
the previous month, Epiphi, and we get 162*%. Add 
this to 12l7*U, as before, and we get 1369141. 
Deduct that from B.C. 2786, and the result, is B.C. 
1416HS. 

» 7, The next reported Rising appears in Petrie’s 

list as Mes6rg 14 th, feast, (undated), Amenhotep II. 
Again the regnal year is not stated. But again it can 
be found. By present methods it is, of course, 30Hf 
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Spheroidal years after our last found date, B.C. 
14l6Mf, i.e., it was B.C. 1385Hf. On the basis, 
however, of the Heb List, the real exact year was 
B.C. 1886 tV, i.e., 30tV Spheroidal years after B.C. 
141611. 

8. The next reported Rising appears in Petrie’s list as 
21st Mesore, feast, (unrecorded). Petrie’s date for it is 
B.C. 1378. As a matter of fact, by present methods it 
works out at 30iiii Spheroidal years after our last- 
found date, B.C. 1385in, i.e., at B.C. 1;'54B:;. On the 
basis of the Heb List, however, the exact (lat(‘ was 80i'« 
Spheroidal years after B.C. 1386",>, i.e., it was B.C. 
1365H. 

9. The next reported Rising appears in Petri<>’H list 
as Mesore 28th, feast, (undated), Tutankhamen, tomb. 
Petrie dates it B.C. 1350. Here, again, the regnal date 
is not given ; but by present methods it works out at 
30HJ Spheroidal years after oyr last-found date, B.C. 
1 54112. Hence, it was B.C. 1324 ; or rather, it was 
30A Spheroidal years after the last exact date. 'I'hus it 
was B.C. 1325 A. 

10. The next reported Rising .appears in Pelrie’.s list 
as Thoth 7th, feast, (unrecorded). No further informa- 
tion. Petrie’s date for it is B.C. 1 294. Curiously enough, 
by present methods it works out at 30111 Spheroidal years 
after our last-found date, B.C. 1324. Hence, it was B.C. 
1293111 ; or rather, it was 30i^» Spheroidal yctars after the 
last exact date, B.C. 1325i"i. That is. it must have been 
B.C. 1295* . 

According to the table of date-equations, 7th ThAth 
(Luni-O8irian)=30m Spheroidal years, by modern reckon- 
ing. Add 121H1 fer previous Mesore, and another 121111, 
for previous Epiphi. Then add these to 12V711I. Total 
sal4911«. Deduct this from B.C. 2786 (Coincidence 
Epoch), and we are left with B.C. 1294HI. Or, if wp 

41 
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subtract 1466 (Luni-Osirian Cyclic total) from 149im, 
we get 36-Hf as balance carryable over to the next Cycle, 
now about to open again with Thoth. For this succeed- 
ing Cycle, however, the last Coincidence Bjpoch was no 
longer B.C. 2786, but 1466 years later, i.e., B.C. 1330. 
Deduct this 35Hf from 1330, and once more B.C. 1294iTl 
emerges. At the same time, expressed in terms of 
modern reckoning {i.e., on the basis of the 365:^° Spheroid), 
the total of Spheroidal years for the old expired Cycle 
is not 1466, but 1461. Over and above this 1461, 
therefore, 149HH represents a balance of 30ifS 
for the newly opening Cycle. Expressed as a Luni- 
Osirian day of the month, 301 IS, or SlhV, Spheroi- 
dal years (even though in modern reckoning) = 7th 
Thoth. 

Now deduct this 30llf from B.C. 1330 (the new Luni- 
Osirian Coincidence Epoch), and see what happens. Is 
the restilt B.C. 1 29r)-AV nupi'a ? No, in modern reckoning, 
the result is B.C. 1299111, i.e., 1299r“« ! This is 4111 Sphe- 
roidal years more than 1296A’'« — possibly accountable for 
by the extra day, in honour of “ Osiris,” having come 
into the Spheroid in the rneaidiine, as the “ New Year’s 
Day ” for the solar year of the intermediate 366° 
Spheroid. 

Here another question may be asked. In the fore- 
going list of Luni-Osirian days of the month, why is 
there no series of 7, 14, 21, 28, /or the ISth month of the 
364° Spheroid ? In other words, why does 7th Thoth follow 
immediately after 28th Mesore? Why not 7th of the 
13tf » month ? Apparently because, though in form Luni- 
Osirian as regards the days of the month, the year-dates 
sought to be indicated are already exproa.sible in terms of 
(for any tilbe being) modern reckoning. That is to say 
bv transmuting the days of the month (regarded as Luni- 
Osirian) into their equivalents on the 366J° Spheroid, all 
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necessity to speak of the dates of a 13th month has 
been got rid of. So transmuted, the Spheroid may be 
regarded as on a solar basis, i.e., as consisting of 12 
months of 30 days each, but the day=l?Jff instead 
of 1 as on the original 360° Spheroid. Thus, on the 
366:J^° Spheroid, 30 day8=30i^ Spheroidal years; 
and this, moreover, was the Sed-Eeb period for that 
Spheroid. 

11. The next reported Rising a])pears in Petrie’s 
list as Thoth lith, feast, (unrecorded). No further in- 
formation. Petrie gives its date as B.C. 1260. By present 
methods it works out at 30Ht Spheroidal years after our 
last-found date, B.C. 1293 111, i.e., at B.C. 1203Af^. 
According, however, to the Heb List, it wa.s really B.C. 
1264to, i.e., 30tV Spheroidal years after the last exact date, 
B.C. 1295 tV. 

The rest of the series of reported Risings is confused. 
As it has come down to us, it may, in its confused form, 
be set forth thus — 

12. ( ? )) 5th year of RSmessu (Uamescs) II. S d-Heb. 

13. ( ? ), 33rd 

(These two data are not included in Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s list). 

14. Thoth 22nd, feast, 41st year RSmesSs II, El 
Kab. This is in Petrie’s list. His date for it is B.C. 
1234. 

16. ( ? ), 64th year of Rameses 11. A Ennti-Heb. 

This is not in Petrie’s list. 

16. , 29th Thoth, 2nd regnal year of Meren-Ptab* M. 
Habu. This is in Petrie’s list. His date for it is B.C. 
1206. 

17. 1 Thoth, temp. Ramoses III of 30th Dynasty 
(See Horae Aegyptiacae, p. 31, by R. S. Poole). This is 
not in Petrie’s list. 
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IS. 1 Tybi, 11th year of Thakelath II of 22nd 
Dynasty (See The Hittitea and their Langmge, p. 179, by 
Lieut. Col. C. R. Conder, R. E.). This is not in Petrie’s 
list. 

I submit that the proper sequence and correct dates 
(in terms of modern reckoning) for the above data are as 
follows — 

11. 14 1'both, 6th regnal year of RSraeses II (his Ist 
having been B.C. 1208frll, modern reckoning) ; in the 
Heb List appearing as Sed-Heb for A.M. 2739t\ = B.C. 
12644^8, modern reckoning. 

12. 21 Thoth, 36th regnal year of Bameses II ; and 
in the Hcb List appearing as Sed-Heb for A.M. 2769418 
= B.C. 1 234 A”b, modern reckoning. 

13. 28 Thoth, 05th regnal year of Rameses II; l)eing 
Hunti-ITeb for A.M. 2800’iTi = B.C. 12034S", modern 
reckoning. 

14. No. 17 supra. Instead of “ 29 Thoth,” probably 
1 Paophi. Same as Rameses IPs last year; hence, B.C. 
1200444. 

16. No. 17 supra. Instead of “ 1 Thoth ”, probably 
14 Paophi = B.C. 1142414= A, M. 2861 Ab, represented in 
Heb List as Sed-Heb for A.M. 286 1 t\. Assuming that 
RAmeses III reigned B.C. 1158-1127, this Avould haA^e 
been his 16th regnal year. 

16. No, 18 stipra. Instead of ” 1 Tybi ”, probiibly 7 
Tybi. By present methods (i.e., deducting SOiii from last- 
found date) the date works out at B.C. 825:/A=A.M. 
31T‘8444; but true date by SOthic-Bisiugs List, A.M. 3174| 
= B.C. 829418, or Thakelath ll’s 11th regnal year. Differ- 
ence 4148 — again doubtless due to “Osiris.” In his 2nd 
regnal year,*A.M. 31664W=B.C. 838484, Thakelath II had 
celebrated the Hunti-ffeb fot A.M. SI 664 , or J8.C. 

OaoTro. 
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Thus, Rameses II ’s reign may be set forth as 
follows — 


Ist regnal year, B.C. 1268vy. 

,, 126412^ Sed'Ueb year, listed as 


36th 

65th 

67th 


A.M. 2739 A. - 

„ 1234T'i"i year, listed as 

A.M. 270912. 

,, 1203iSS Hunti-Hob year, listed 
as A.M. 2800 A. 

„ 1201122 Death of Rameses II. 


It will l)e noticed that 80 nominal years intervene 
between the 6th and the 85th retinal yeai-s, and between 
the 35th and the 65th regnal years ; but 305 ill Splieroidal 
years intervene between the dates for these regnal years. 
In Luni-Osirian time, it will be remembered, the etiuiva- 
lent intervening period is 28 Spheroidal years. 'Thus we 
saw that there were 28 years between Rameses ll’s .so- 
called 5th and his so-called 83rd regnal years. Here we 
get these Luni-Osirian expressions transmuted into terms 
of modern )'eckoning. 

When, therefore, we understand matters thus, 
and rearrange our data, all I lie apparent ison fusion 
vanish) s. 

Lastlv, one often hears it said that the so-called Helia- 

• ^ If 

cal Risings of Sirius, or SOthis, were really (mnnal occur- 
rences, and that it is therefore difficult to see on what 
principle the priests reported any one j)articular Rising 
rather than another. 

We.now see that the ri^ason why they reported Rtttings 
on the 7th, the 14th, the 2l8t and the 28th of the month, 
and not otherwise, though other dates, such as 1 'J both, 
22 Thoth, 29 Thoth, and 1 Tybi, have been Inserted in the 
list by mistake, is Ijecause they worked on the basis of the 
Luni-Osirian Spheroid of 364°, with its year of 13 months 
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of 28 days each, and these particular dates stood for Sed- 
Heh periods on that Spheroid, i.e., periods of 28 Luni- 
Osirian years =30 years on the 360“ Spheroid, 30 t\ Sphe- 
roidal years on the 365° Spheroid, and 30 tV Spheroidal 
years on the 365|^° Spheroid, i.e., for purposes of modern 
reckoning. 
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Manava Sulba Sutram 


BY 

N. K. Mizumdak 

I. Introdtictton * 

The object of this paper is to give an introductory 
account of the “ Manava Sulba Sulrain,” which gives the 
Rules of Construction of the Sacrificial \'edi8 and Agnis 
by means of a uniform string according to the School 
of Manu, and belongs to the Maitrftyaniya f^tlklih of the 
Taittirlya Samhitfl or Krs^a Yajur Veda. 

Present State of Tnformation . — The Sull)a Sutras 
give rules for the construction of Vedis and Agnis in 
connection with Yajhas or Sacrifices. Hence they are but 
parts of Srauta SMras which lay down methods of proce- 
dure in conducting sacrifices. The fiulba Shfras generally 
form one or more chapters in Treatises on ^rauta Sfitras, 
but they are also found separately. 

As early as 1875, Dr. Thibaut had mentioned four 
systems of f^ulba Sfitras — 

(1) Baudhhyana ^ulba SAtra, 

(2) Apastamba ^ulba SAtra, 

(3) MAnava ^ulba SAtra, 

all thrae belonging to Krsna Yajur Veda, and 

(4) K&tyAyana (or KAtiyaj Sull)a I'arisista, 
belonging to the ^ukla Yajur Veda. 

Only very recently two othere have been discovered— 

(5) VArAha i^ulba SAtra, 

^ Read before the Asiiitic Sijciety of BengAi, 6th April, 1921. 
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being only two chapters of the VftrAha Srauta Shtra 
belonging to the Maitr^lyantya SAkhft. of Kifpa Yajur 
Veda ; and 

(6) VAdhula Sulba Shtra, 

being portions of the VMhula Srauta Sfltra. Dr. R. Shama 
Shastry was very kind to draw my attention to one Manu- 
script of the Vft,rfi.ha ^ulba Shtra in Mysore, while I found 
another in Rombay. The* VMhula i^rauta Sflitra was 
recently discovered in Madras. 

Of these the lirst and the fourth, namely the feaudh^l- 
yana Sulha Sfltra and the Kfttyflyana Sulba Parisista, were 
edited by Dr. Thibaut between 1875 and 1880 from about 
six manuscripts in the Tan^it (Old Series, Vols. 9-10, and 
New Series, Vols. 1 and 1), with English Translation, 
Notes, Extracts from Commentaries, and Diagrams. But 
his edition of the Kfltyilyana Siilba Parisista was rather 
incomplete. 

The second, i.c\, the Apastamba Sulba Stltra, was 
edit(3d (from only four manuscripts) by Dr. A11)ert Bilrk 
in Z D.M.G. in 1900-01, with German Translation, Notes, 
Extracts from three different Commentaries, Diagrams, 
and a very valuable and comprehensive Introduction. 
An English edition of the Apastamba Sulba Siltra has 
been undertaken by the Calcutta University and will be 
shortly published. 

In 1861 a facsimile of the Ms. No. 17 in the Library 
of Her Majesty’s Home Government of India,'’ contain- 
ing the Mdtmtia Kalpa Sdira with BhA^sya by Kum^trila- 
swAmi, was printed by Theodore Goldstucker, with a 
Preface on Indian Grammar, which has become "'classical. 
In 1900 Dr. Friedrich Knauer published from St. Peters- 
burgh a supplementary edition of the M&nava ^rauta 
Sfltra. But none of these contain any Sulba SOtra proper. 

Mmmcript . — Four manuscripts of the v ^nava ^ulba 
Sfltra have been secured by the Calcutta University from 
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differenft parts of India, two of which are being copied for 
the Calcutta University and are not yet’to hand. The Ms. 
Noift.E. 17 in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
catalogued as “ Sulba-SfLtra-Bhflsyam (M&,navam) by 
!§ivadAsa,” and a manuscript from the Bombay Univer&ity 
form the l)asis of this introductory treatment. There are 
certainly difficulties in dealing with only two manuscripts, 
and although a few details could not be settled satisfac- 
torily, I have attempted to present a faithful, though brief, 
account of the general contents of the treatise, omitting 
none of the important points. The first manuscript, from 
the nature of the writing which is modern deva-n&gari, 
seems to have been written by a copyist about 160 years 
ago, but there is no date. There are certain peculiarities in 
the letters, e.g., “ pa,” “ va,” “ ya ” are written almost alike 
in shape ; long “ fi ” is sometimes written very peculiarly, 
particularly in combination with “ pa,” “ ma ” and “ sa.” 

Authorship , — The Commentator is Sivad&sa, son of 
Nfirada. He is posterior to BhA,8karft,chA.ryya, as he quotes 
Bhftskara’s Buie of Three, and also from LUdvatt by 
name. He seems to have made a distinction between a 
Sfitra-kAra and a Sulba-kftra, writings of both of whom 
he is commenting on. In A-pastamba and Baudh&yana 
Sulba Sfltras we find all the rules given in aphorisms 
(sfitras), but in the manuscripts of the MAnava Gulfia 
Sfitra and the KMyilyantya Sulba Parisista, we find 
some of the rules given in verse, many of which are 
identical. According to the Commentator, these verses 
belong to the ^ulba-kAra. But for all we know the ^ull^- 
k&ra is later than the SMra-khra. There is very Itttle direct 
evidence to enable us to establish beyond dispute ttie 
date of either. But the prose formulas at least {night hive 
been composed during the SAtra period (c. 600 B.C. — 200 
A.D.), for by tradition the M&nava Sulba SAtra is a 
part of the SAtra literature. The pre^ce of the verees 
42 
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does not necessarily point to a later date, for we know 
that the Vedhhga Jyotisa, composed in verse, belongs to 
the Sdtra period and supplies astronomical facts Of a 
thousand years earlier. 

Subject . — In Vedic Sacrifices, certain Vedis had to 
be constructed, where the sacrifices were performed, as 
also certain “ Citis ” (tecluiically called “ Agnis ”), where 
fire was to ‘be placed. The rules of measurement and 
construction of all these are scattered throughout the 
8amhit^l8 and the Br^hmanas, which v^ere put together in 
the form of Sfltras or Aphorisms in handy manuals called 
the Sulba Shtras. The marginal notes of the BrAhmanas 
of huge bulk, arranged according to subject-matter, might 
have formed the difi'erent treatises of the SMra literature. 

In the Mitnava §ull)a SAtra, the first section deals 
with ParihhAsA, SAtras ; second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth sections deal with different Vedis ; a portion of the 
seventh section contains measurements and a discussion of 
“ -UaksinA,” and only the remaining portion of the seventh 
section is devoted to the construction of a “ Citi ” of the 
most primitive form called “ 8uparna-citi.” This may 
mean the “ Garuda-citi,” but as there is no reference to 
any special characteristic of Garmla in particular, it may 
refer to the “ ^yena-cit ” in general. Although there are 
various rules for the construction of the “ 8yena-cit ” in 
general, and the “ Alaja-cit,” the “ Kaiika-cit” and the 
like in particular, in the Apastamba and BaudhAyana 
Sulba yfitras, there we do not find any mention of the 
“ ^upari^a-cit.” But it is mentioned in the RAmAyapa 
that Ba^tatha constructed a “ Garuda-cit ” in connection 
with his “ putresti ” sacrifice. So perhaps sacrifice with 
“ §uparpa-9iti ” was current at one time, and hence 
the construction of the “ Suparpa-citi ” is specifically 
mentioned. But the form, except for the “ Head,” is the 
same as that of, and the rules apply equally well to the 
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construction of, the saptavidhct-catuirasTa-^yena-cit given 
by Apastamba and Baudh&yana. 

. No other Citi is mentioned in the Mftnava Sulba 
Siitra, and the major portion of it is concerned with the 
construction of the different Vedis and their parts ; whereas 
in the other Sulba Sutras, the major portion is concerned 
with the construction of “ Citis,” and only a very small 
portion is devoted to the consideration of the A^edis. It 
would thus seem that the three Sulba Shtras of the 
Krsna Yajur Veda are supplementary to one another, 
as if by agreement tlie Sutra-kflras made a division of 
labour amongst themselves. Or, it is possible that the 
Mhnava-shtra-kfira belonged to a locality where “anagnika- 
yajnas ” (sacrifices without “Citis”) were in vogue, 
while the other two Shtra-kAras belonged to places 
where “ sAgnika-yajna ” (sacrifices with “ Citis ”) were 
performed. 

Again, the broad geometrical rules, necessary for the 
measurement and construction of the redh and ac/nis, are 
collected in a separate chapter by Apastamba and BaudhA- 
yana Shtra-karas, and some are even stated in the KAtlya 
Sulba Parisista (belonging to the Sukla Yajur Veda) ; 
but in the MAnava Sulba Sutra, we find no vestiges there- 
of, although Ave would expect to find some of these 
geometrical rules, on which are based the constructions, in 
the first section, the ParibhAsA-khandam. 

The ParibhAsA-khandam gives a description, which is 
not to be found in any other Sulba SAtras, of the “ rajju ” 
and the “saiiku” by means of which measurements 
were made. KAtiya Sulba SAtra gives one, and MAn^a 
Sulba SAtra gives four methods, for determining the East- 
West line, which is the basis of all constructions ; but 
this is not given in the Apastamba and BaudhAyana 
Sulba SAtras. The latter proceed on the assumption that 
the East- West Ifne is already determined, exactly as the 
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M&uava-s&tra<Mra procee^^ on the assumption that the 
geometrical rules are well-known. These are some of the 
points of analogies and differences amongst the different 
systems of Sulba Sdtras. 

Another very important point of difference is this. 
In constructing a perpendicular to a given straight line, 
the MAnava Sdtra-kAra, as the other SAtra-kAras, makes 
use of certajn rational right-angled triangles — but some 
of these alternative constructions are exact, e.g., 40, 96, 
104; 72,96,120; 2^,6, 6|; 16, 36, 39; 7^ 10, 12^; 
while others are only approximate — e.g., 36, 90, 97 ; 40, 
40, 66 ; 5, 6, 7f ; 4, 4, 5|. The other ^ulba Sutras never 
use any approximate rational right-angled triangles, ex- 
cepting only one case, namely, two sides of a square and 
an approximate value of its diagonal (Apastamba and 
BaudhAyana). In the above list, we get two different cases 
of such approximate constructions, 40, 40, 56 ; and 4, 4, 
6f ; leading to two approximations to the value of the 
square root of 2, which are of course less accurate than 
that given in the Apastamba and BaudhAyana Sulba 
BAtras. Even in the case of exact rational right-angled 
triangles, the sides given by the MAnava i^ulba SAtra are 
not always integers, w'hich is never the case with the other 
^ulba SAtras. 

Before I conclude I must express my indebtedness to 
Pundit Babuya Misra, Lecturer, Calcutta University, for 
the valuable assistance he rendered me in reading the 
manuscripts. 

'A brief account of the Contents is given helow. 


Section I. — Paribhd^d Khmt4a. 

1. Besoription of “ Rajiu.” 

2, Description of “ ^nku.'* 
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3. Four methods of determining the East- West line, 
one pf which is thus stated — “ Draw a circle on the hori- 
zontal plane, and fix a gnomon vertically at the centre ; 
make a mark A on the circumference where the shadow of 
the gnomon falls when the sun rises, and another mark B 
where the shadow falls when the sun sets ; tThen AB gives 
the East-West direction.” 

4. Measures. — 1 Purus{l=120 Augulas, 1 Purusa=: 

5 ^ayas, 1 §aya=24 Ahgulas. 

1 Angula=8 Yavas (breadth-wise), 

1 PrMesa=12 Angulas, 1 Pada= 

10 Angulas. 

1 Pada=15 Angulas, 1 Prakrama= 

2 Padas (in Isti-yAga), 3 Padas (in 

Pasu-yAga), 2|Padas (in Soma-yAga), 

6 Padas (in SAgnika Yajna). 

6. Method of constructing a square. 

* 

Section II. — I^dha-ydjmki Vedi. 

1. Construction of PAka-yAJniki Vedi, by means 
of the approximate rational right-angled triangle 
36, 90, 97. 

East Side=2|^ Sayas (hands), PrAci=4 ^ayas less 
6 Ahgulas (90 Augulas), and West Side = 3 Sayas. , 

Incidentally, 36®+90®=97* approximately. 

2. Curvature in the middle. 

3. Kupdam, a circle of radius 14 angulas less 1 Yava 
in the middle of the Vedi. 

4. Utkaram, a circle of radius 6 angulas, 2 padas to 
the north and 1 pada to the east of the Vedi. 

5. Measures for a laksa-horaa vedi — East Sidearfi 

^yas, PrAci=7^, West 8ide=6. , 

Measures for a Koti-homa vedi — EAst sidesl2A 
^yas, PrAci=l,8|-, West 8idessl6. 
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6. In these cases, kundam is a circle of radius 27 
angulas. « 


Section III. — Barsa-panrmmdsiH Vedi, etc. 

1. Construction of Dars'a-paurna-mfbsiki Vedi. 

{a) First Method. — By, a uniform string, 96 aUgulis 
long, by the approximate rational right-angled 
triangle 40, 40, 56. 

Incidentally we find that 40^+40^= (96 — 40)®, 
i.e., approximately, which is equal to 

the third convergent of v^2 expressed as a 
continued fraction. 

{b) Second Method . — By a uniform string times 
as long, i.e., 144 augulis. 

The rational right-angled triangle 40, 96, 104 
(i.e., 8 times 5, 12, 13) is made use of. 

(<?) Third Method . — By a unifoimi string twice as 
long as that of the first case (192 ahg.). 

The 'rational right-angled triangle 72, 96, 120 
{i.e., 24 times 3, 4, 6) is used. 

Next is described the method of bending the 
sides of the vedi. 

2. The position and measure of the “ Ghi hapatya,’' 
Ahavaniya,” “ Daksinhgni,” “ Utkara,” etc. 

(a) Ghrhapatya-knnciam is a circle of radius 14 aUgulis 
less 1 yava, between the two Sronis and just to 
the west of the curved line joining the 
sropls. 

(5) Ahavaniya — is a square of 1 aratni, midway 
between the two aihsas, just to the east of the^ 
curved line joining them. 

(c) Daksmhgni— is a semi-circle of radius 1 9^ afigulfc, 
the circular portion being to the south of the 
diameter, which runs due east and west. 
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dArSa-pauenamAsiki vedi 

EW = Prftci = 90 A6guliB. 

EA = EB = 24 AAgulis; WC = WD = 82 Artgulis. 
EF=EG=Wli=WK=40 Angulis ; 
■FG=HK5=56 Angulis. 

EM = MN=:NW=32 Afigulis. 

GH = 1(5 Angulis. 
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{d) Utkara. 

{e) Sabhya agni. 

{f) Avasathya agni. 


Section IV , — Mdruti, Vdrunt, PitresH and PdsuM Vedis. 

1. Mdruti and Viiruni Vedis, one to the south of 
the other. 

Measures — {a) East Side of the North Vedi=3 Sayas, 
Prhchi=(), West Side =4 ; 

(6) East Side of the South Vcdi = l| Sayas, 
Pr{!i,ci=t5, West Side=2. 

Method of construction — ])y a uniform string, 12 s'ayas 
20 ang. long (wrongly given as 12 sayas 18 ang. by the 
commentator). 

The rational right-angled triangle with sides 5, 0, 7» 
is used. 

Measurement of the Uttara-vcdi in connection with 
the above. It is a square on 1 aratni. 

2. Pitresti Vedi, square-shaped, each side 4 aratnis, 
corners pointing to East, West. North, South. 

Incidentally we find 4v/2=r)*, i.e. ^72= la, fourth 
convergent of v/2 expressed as a continued fraction. 

3. Phsukl Vedi. 

Measures — East Side = 3 aratnis, Prfi,ci=0 aratnin, 
West Side = 4 aratnis. 

Four methods of construction are given, the la.st really 
referring to the construction of the TJttaravedi in connec- 
tion witii this Vedi, the first two are exactly alike, the 
third slightly differing from the first two. 

The construction is by means of a uniform string 
9 aratnis lon^, making use of the rational right- 
angled triangle with sides 2^, 6 and 6^ aratnis, i.e., half 
of 6 , 12, 13, ’ 

43 
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mArtjti and vAruni vbdis • 

EW=Prftci=6 Hands. EA=EB=U Hands ; ' WC=W1)=2 Hands. 
BP=1| Hands; CK*=1 Hand; FG=1^ Hands; HK=J Hands. 
GM=i,Hand. EH=WM=7^ Hands.- 
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Section F. — Agni 9 t(^!na. 

1. Description of certain vesMs used in the “ Soma 

Yajna.” ’ 

2. Construction of Mandapa, Vedi, Dhis^yas, etc., 
for Agnistoma Yajna. 

Total area »= 60 prakramas square. 

{a) Vali-#.lam, 4 aratnis square, with* a door in the 
East. 

(6) Prft,gvamsam, to the East of Valisftkin. It is a 
square on 10 aratnis, with four passages on the 
four sides. 

(<?) MahAvedi, 3 prakramas to the East of PrAg- 
vaihs'am. 

Measures — PrAci=36 prakramas, East 8ide=24, West 
8ide=30. 

Construction is by means of a uniform string, 64 
prakramas. long, making use of tin; rational right-angled 
triangle 15, 36, 39. 

■ (d) Uttaravedi, measuring 10 square aratnis, in the 
MahAvedi, on the Mast Side, one jiada to the 
West of “ yupA^ati-sauku.” 

3. Measure of “ prakrama ” in YupaikAdasinl Vedi, 
which requires more space. 

In this case, Prakrama ■= one-twenty -fourth part of 
10 rathAk§as (40 aratnis) and 7 aratnis less 3 angulis, 
and thus a . prakrama is equal to 47 artgulis less 
1 yava. The object is this. The East side of the 
MahAvedi in this case should be equal in length to 
that occupied by the 11 yupAvatis, each a circle of 
15 aAgulis in diameter, and 4 aratnis distant from one 
another. As the East side is to measure 24 prakramas, 
each prakrama is th part of this length. If the total 
length is expjressed in ayatnis, the prakrama is expressed 
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PITRESTI- VEDI 


EW = Prftci = r)jj Aratnis (Hands). 

ESWN = Square on !• Aratnis, EW and NS beiiiff Diaf^onals, 
eacli 5^ Aratnis. 
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by the same number in angulis. TJie whole Mahhvedi 
is to be measured out with this unit. 

B/ath&ksa=Vyhy^ma=Yuga=4 aratnis=l purusa 
(in " anagnika ” yajnas). 

Alternatively, a Prakrama may be taken equal to 48 
atiguHs. Method of placing the yupavatas in this case. 

Description of “piAk yupaikadasinl.” And ' ircum- 
ference of Yupfivatas. 

4. Measure of a “ prakrama ” for Asvaraedha and 
Sarvamedha Vedis. 

Section VI . — Sadas, Ilavirdhdna, etc., iu Saumiki and 
other f 'edis. 

1. Sodas. — It is a rectangle measuring 9 aratnis, east 
, to west, and 27 aratnis, north to souih, situated in the 

Mahkvedi, 3 Prakramas to the oast of its western side. 
It is constructed by a uniform string 18 aratnis long. 
Passages are provided for in the East and the West. 

2. Measurement of the “ Dhis^yas ” in the Sadas. 
The 6 “ dhisnyas ” are placed in a liius running north and 
'south, one pada to the east of tlie middle north-south 
line of the sadas. The hotriyam (dhisnya No. 5) is 
just to the north of the prslhyti, 4 other dhisnyas are 
placed to the north of this ; they are all 28 afigulis in 
diameter, and 42 angulis distant from one another ; the 6th 
dhisnya, “ maitravaruniyara,” is two prakramasto the south 
of the 5th “hotrtyam.” From the north to the south 
we have 6 dhisnyas — (1) Acchtlvtlk, (2) NeshX (8) -Pottl, 
(4) Brhhmankcchathsi, (5) llotk, (0) Maitr&varuna. 

3. Havirdhkna. — It is, like I'rAgvamsam, 10 aratnis 

square, 3 prakramas to the west of the IJttaravedi. The 
construction is by means of a uniform string, 20 aratnis 
long, making use of the rational right-angled triangle — 
7i, 10, 12f . 

4. The position and measurement of “ Khara ” in 
HaTirdbkna. 
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6. The position of “ Methl ” in Havirdhana. (8||«i 
Aitar, Brab., Sec. 3, Ch. 5.) 

6. *' Uparavas ” — four in number, at the' four cornejK 
of a square on 1 aratni, are circles with a radius of b{|§ 
a pr&desa, and 1 prMes'a distant from one another. 

7. Mudgara. 

8. Agnidhra Dhisnya, a square of side 6 aratnil^ 
with passage on the south, placed at the middle of tl 
northern side of the Mah&vedi. Its pr&,chl is parallel to^ 
that of the Mahl^vedi, 1^ prakramas to the north of the 
northern aihsa, and prakramas to the south of the 
northern s'ropl. The centre of the Dhispjra is the inter- 
section of this prA,ci and the north side of the Mah^vedi, 


Section VII—Dak^ind Vicdra and Supama Citi, 

1. Daksi?.^ Vic&ra. Certain measures connected 
with the payment of Uaksinft,. 

3 Vala8«=l Sarsapa, 3 Sarsapas=l Yava, 3 Yavas= 
1 Kr^ijalam, 3 Krsnalam=l MiVna, 64 Kr?nalam=l 
Suvarpa-Mfina, 49 Mft,na8=l Niska. 

Niska is also a species of Necklace, 

2. Description and measurement of Suparna-citi. 

8upari>a-citi consists of (1) the Atmd, measuring 

4 square purusas, (2) and (3) Hie northern and southern 
wings, I purusa by 1 purusa and 1 aratni each, (4) the 
Pucchut 1 purus by 1 purusa and 1 prAdesa, and, according 
to th'e MRnava School of the Maitrtlyaniya 6&kh^, (6) the 
i. Head, ^ purusa hy | purusa to the East of the Atmh. 

According to other schools of the Maitriyaniya 
S&khfti, the Citi is without Head. 

Position, of the Citi — the western boundary of the 
Puccha is 3 prakramas (=15 padas) to the East of 
“ HavirdhAna,” the Citi thus overlapping jthe Utiaravedi. 
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=^?li*1,_f3P^t-^% I ^ ^1 •tfs' (71 

— '^W's I ■®i=^ ^ *Bt ^^5 

rfi: (;*‘ii^i«) I i ^ar: (aii'^jo j}^» ^issp.! 

nt«r: (c^it^:)— 



I* ^ ^W'«, 

#1^ ^^rcf I-- 

» 

^IWIR 5IWa m (il^i-lio) I 

«tj;5(f? ^ C^-Sj 1 cwf^gl ^fjl^tfw (71. 

ts, c>it^ ^ ^5— C^tcw? f^»i^«mi(;*i »7«f 

^^TUcf I ^s, "Sit?, cm '8 

1 ^1 "srf^’ ^fii^ fjiw“f 

^1 (‘iiir'‘ii5,) 1 w'l's— ca’i^ I 

'sit^ m (71 ,— m wr^i ^^-^f-ira 

^ i” (usib') I ^?in c^’i 

I 

^l-'^f’i%^8 c^’t-fafn^ ?cTf I 

m c^— ?pf<i^ '■itr.^’ (iii(?S'is) i 

's ?f“ii-f^#t< ^?l— m] I ?f»n-Ji^5i (71 
c^^?it3i, ^t51 I ^tal^^ratr.^s 

m 5^5=1 1 ^t^it'a, (TIN'S— fa'55‘i-'5’§r.5p 
?FN¥t =*ltr,^’ rl‘ ^at°v Nt^if.^ps c^-sf 

I f^. s *lf¥ 

^U5 ^fS, 'Sr^tS ^N^l (THc® I “5i«1-flI7’? 

5?i” (:>o|4oi;»)— i£i^ ^'•'11 ^iN^l wNrs 

m i| 


* CEira'*F »1‘t‘iNc^ ( !’iil»!ili,.i,; ai5 ’ll W.i -1511 ’Ift '/A«\'i W) I 
JI^? ‘ifs* nl ?ra« ^<^1 'SIRS I “cutOT fif*i ‘mt, CiN; f “<) f'lH 

?! 5^tC5 (*I‘'*R|^) I f’i35'S =iirc‘R >151 TSitcs Cfii *; I CWK^ 'Kvam:, 

5f5it ?^R5 I ’fas'iTPa ^sf— ait’i ^’I’ij ^1 ^*1 » 

+ ‘"5^1 ^.^(51 fapf— »i‘>''!>i»^ 

t '5if?i fare>3i (>Ma*ii>) I '«i?fai ><«il flutes— ‘sm ’>**i<?»c*i •«i«/iw 







^ ^ c^, mm 'sif^, W3, w% 

W% (7it*( >2}^ ^ ^ TO I 

<i|^ ?151 c^ 'SRil ; tm C^ ^ Jrtt, s?t*( 5llt ,— <|iww 

TO’I*! TO^-TO, ^ ^?1 C^rattf I TO?! 

^ ’itf? 511 1 c^pf c^ 

51t^, 5ltt ; ^ C^t51 5U?I1 Jltl, m 5lt*t 51tt ; 

^51 1— 

‘c^ 

<5i5[«(T5rt^; (siasi-ss) i 
5( ^ ^11175, w^1 ^ ^wus, 

^ ^ f^^lf%, (41481 S) 1 

tcm ^ nn:^ Jit ; ^p\, 

?tw sf’Jife® *fli;<i ill I ^ (T^ f»r5i ^p^ii 

*iti:^ 511 — 

5( •tiJcrlJi ’tt’ll, 51 5I’?’P^?lfiS ('Span) I 

"siftf « '5ifu?r cm—'^m, 'sif^iit ('Si'Jjii) i 

Ira'S— 'St«p5 (■«>|8»li«) I* 

(5) CW^^tilC’fs ^--‘5f$l’ '« ‘fJTSj’ I— ^1 Otf’lUS 

c*i, siiwcw^ cw5j^Tf ^sm, 'sif^Jit^ ‘»!fe?^’ ?fint^ 

^T#5 ^ f^5?c? I »ff^ (71 ^5lf?(5p?f?(, 'sraraK^'Q 


* »ifitni! Jiqi ^ra— >R) t;, '«itw^ c»w: i” -mM 'M'' >al— 
»lfs^pni 31:11 fiwi fiwi '^im-sfini 3i:i?— ‘ifW->ral,’ fjrjii « 

ntfin »ti ^31? (3ii«l?)i “lit ’jHi'.tti: w ^i3rt»itjTmf^t«tCT^^ 
11 bwi-KWi firs'l «i^ r 



I ‘^,’ ‘iS*?’, ‘fsfSj’ i£t^ »t^ 

^Ff?R:®Cf I- 

'Slftf— fJI'51 {•>m'i) 1 

C^*l — 3^^ (jsi'bb'I'b) 

(Glial'S) 

II^T (^|?808) 

SHF#!— «iwllr; >Hr'!»l.) 

» 

( 2 t«!prl ^I|'>^' 0 |b-) 

Is— ^«(t?r‘l (lr|'^4p) 

cjf^9f {T[ '®t?i OT I c«r?^ 

<71, ^ft's I cwwt-^?f 

'^tal <ii^, ^'<3 fm%^ I ’3fr->f5i m 

^ (TPTSt^C’f? 51t!7I?I ’^WJI ’ftf® snt 1* 

CW^t^’f =^^3 ’STSS ^ ^1 -iHTR 

nrfw ^\ ; 

5<t I f^»l Itr.^ ’itf^rs ^ I 

C<f^\4HC?f^ — >5^-1 I 

'J3| 'il^'5 I ifll ’^‘1->R5t^’ — 

I 

'<tlC^CW^ (Tt^t^’f— ^’l, 
^t^t?,— >il ^ ^ 1 <7f^t^?f C^ ^ JTStsrf® 

♦ cifsf^t^^ii ‘■=Mc«i!i,’ « '!ilc5i5i,’ c’ft5| f®?re1 !<t^ I 4<fcinr5l OTVJi^i^iTrsra 
»ttnR, 'si’iii Jt^si ntcii^ I '«ir^t*i « ^tpi 

■»a1, Tc^a ire<(T cwitfe 'v«l, '81#i 9?t=i«c«i git ftfrs T?i— «tgf® 

5f%!5 >p<< -aa; ^finrttiR— ’wl ?^tcw i cirrslwa •aft.’-'srs c^« ’f »il xtai i _ 

f3(^_ f3ra af5f% !ttn( Jic^iR sfai ^rma stfra. w 

sflrst ®i^ I '«it>ral ’^tg’nwii '♦(aaiw srt i ’ 



>ii^ I 

CT 5it5R;<rg— ?1 

^itis, m\ c'ft^ :— 

^ "siti;? I «iitt a <t 

^ I 'Sit 5J3 ^ C?tt^ 1 5TC3^ 

c»R ^*1, cw^^tfe’ra 53;:?i c^ srfsr^j 'siicf, c^'il w^ 

I m >il^— 

«iii;^w *f{?«f? Tsi<— ^ I fs^ cw^i^c^ 

=^3 ^"53 I st >2fC^R m 

^tsitffi’tc^ 'il^ #[?11 cvf^ c^, CVf^t^-sf :3C9I 

5lt?(C<5^^ f^3 f«3 f^»t t 'sit^l^l 531^11 «fC^5FF ?113 ^«!I1 

7[^ <£tTfW I fsfj? ^f’tfti;-?, ^JWCSfT, 

9^r*|!l 5(C«(T (3^; I 'SItJPtCt 

■^ftt^it’i, ^5;iii:»(i wt^tfa^jii:^, ■«^f*f-'5|i« ^’sit^iic’i, s^x ^li:® 'sifiifi’t 

fip?! ^i;?iJi I cw^'st^d^ 5[5<!. I 

'5pj’?t^i:^^ 3ic*(T <ii^^ 1 's^f«( 

Jjipsi 51^i( ^iS.^I'l p, ^^i(NS t^fn 5II«(I ; 'SlWU ’I’li? '5?F«1 

>211« ^^1, S(C«<T '5i^’?-t^i <Ff^?i1 I ?I«H ^ft^t 

« 5R1 s(l!?‘t ^»ITf'»^ ??l, fefj? -®1f T3 siC^fl I 'S^fs(fffC5|^ 

'S*i" ^t*ir’fi ^5t?1 ’m ^c?r 1 Rt^t^r 
tt'f >2tl^ i??, 's«ts<'9 ^5lc«f^ Jitffi '5j^>^-fn I 

CRnfSt^C'fs I 

cw'('s1 w ’iHw 'srRt'u 'Sfstc^ 1 

fqsfi)^ >Bft^t^ (’i«(rtc?) '®ft^tc*t RB-4*i 5ff?i9i I c«f*i^t=5i:^?i 

'a’F^i 



m ^tf%?in:»( <2f5r(»t »(ttc«cf i c'Wst^C'sf^i 

j[5<^^iE1 I 

fsRIW, 'srt^t't 'S <5f»(ft— ’1’1'^c^ ?|Jl ’fti? 

«tti^ I '®rt^t*f, ff?ii CTPJ? !*■ CT?- 

’Wl'^ (?OT?f "W '5ft^T5 *p5f <iltt?|s I 'srf^t^ ^51^1 

fR’fit'Sl ('5^0 *I?^T 'S ^'!;’n*fi^ >« ^r^l^ll «ltc^ I 

f%f5? I ; 1£1^ f^'st 

« 'SfSjftc^ ^t’f ^r?!!:«:^Ji I cvf^^ic'1'1 

(*l^) '8 I ; 

'srf^t^r «(Ji-«(t® 'itc^Ji I i 

1 «ftff^ 53 j;?i >ii^^ 51^1, 

C^ 

f^^H— 5(^1^ *})f^ I WC^? 

m% r 

Tjfi-'srs fwc^ ?itf»rafl, '^UK^ c'T^t^’f^i 

'Q >£1^^ ^3^1 5T1 I t5l ^fsWtfe i 

'*(IW, CW'^'StWtl 

''Q ^Pl '"StC? I 

•I 1 (^) CWf^WS^ I 

'sif^l, 'ill mU •i|^'5-5!^C3i ^HC’-JCtf ^?l il^St “n???! ^ 

<ptafg I 5((cvw “*((^” »p(fti 

?rw5 i^l^itcw 1+ >^1 *tc’<r<i "sjsf-. jfsj^ ■5[f^»rHt ’i >iil 

+ "tTstsWi, 'srR'ir^ >ii^cai "m“ •ict?! '• i<''«mf¥" cvw-jr!i, 

^f»i5l fi|c«^i 'ffsutc^ii I "»ii^t nuK— AM:" (trsi'siif) i^ "jtji:- ■«fttl|vra‘: , 

»lTii, 5’. «ir, ^1'® 



tf's ^ (2tf^ ?ia 'spspg i 

^ «j(?|5» I cgt ^ ^«. ^ 

CT, <5^ ?l 'Sft^^Tt*^ m\ 5T^ 

?%tCF! 1 «H'®— "STf^tC^ 'sito, 

’rgcff, 5i^^j— ^f??fcf5i I ^f? 51^, “«ii^- 

f?f^ 1 

c^ '«i^r$ ?ifeiti;i5^ i ‘^’®’ ?1 a^- 

^ I m\, m\ 

3WI->R51— v<l^ ?(^ i» 

lilt ‘«JI^’ lilt 5(-^sc51<lt nfk^ ^ 

'*lt4^‘l 1 — 

tii^gf^ ^f% i 

pt ttf'rtfJi ’if^, ^#1 5al I 

’J'jt w®! C*(^^?[!:s| I” 

— «JlW5j:g ®rt«R?J ^^51 I *(TtSI 

t%R«l ®rt4t^, ^ ,— 5qtST^^ 

<iit 1^1*4 4f^i ^%tc§ I w(m c^ c^s*f% 

4?::?, ^ lilt «(iu$?t ^“Tsi i «ii®->r5j ^tc®t ^ 

5t^rt 51 1 

1C»« Cl CWtC^ 

itllCf ;— HCICWI iflt "ll®“ Clt 4t?l*|->R5l lift's ®fgi IC? | 
lilt US H 4t?l*l-lN5l Cl 5T15?1 CUSH ’pi, 145T CWISI Cl Clt US 
itCSt ms, US Itll lill'v USt f5tCWllC»II 'Sl^iStl^— ii|4l1 
HCIW itltc? I US— CUStlC’fl Itfs, ' CUSHI 

* »1%1 1C9H 'CJTR 1^1 #:*! ceh? '?1<' i^, **14 ^C*I, . 

lW ’•mt. iW® isj ^ '«if 'sWi ^I'i) 1" 



*^4 5pf?!i1 '®Rt^ >ii^“v m gt?t cw?^t?l ^i2tt<9 ^ 

I C^ ^ 5^tC5 ? ’IW U<)\il'9 5R:*II — 51^ 

^«(T— (?i m ?1 '5i’5>2ff^ ?[f^5tw ; (71^ jfstc^ 

’itfcscf, 

5I?Ff[ 5I^Q5f *1^ i2(C?ltC’R 'il^ '5lf#t' 

OT^tttC'Sfl I m »t’«f^ ^‘»- 

>R5tC^t ^ 5(1 !— 

« filCSi'S <|l^-’?iS*) (siioVltr) 
«tlC^^ CTtf^t® ^t^5( (•>«i'saiv) 

51^ W ('»|«8|>'3) I t|l« ff3l 

(ll'b^l'S'O) 1 

'sifu— '5^'«1i:^ <TC«f 'srfifsi (sKp) 

•‘HC^iT ^C«f 'srUfJl (?1^'SP) I 

^^T— <11^ ff-ill '»(l5|tf«f^ («|«95!|^>^) I 

^1— 'Sl^tf*!^ (il'tSli) I 

fi|i3f 'S^^'1 — (8l'b8|5), «'5-f^fnl (llb-iis) 'S «)iW3l 
*<1?; <ii^C5p ’=^’^ (>Rib-) I 

W — <*^-C^*n — '5I«ft«. f5(W^ («I'«98|^) 

c’ltOT— ’ir# '®itrf5i (si'^na) 

’TJjf — ^55( 
(:>l^««ps) I 

I 5(^21 

(71— 

• “<K^^ cntf5( Stifle'S" <«’ir ow’d 'H'^tf'c” i 

(«f) I "SIW* ‘^t<1*1-5115t’C^ 

“«n^” 'srtcai “i^ ^w® 

I C^. 5F(7I^tl'S *1t^ I *w, 





: 5 i /'8 

I ’Rrt^s *1?:^ M i >Hte> *tc^ 

I »n:5«r5 ’^t^i i 

«nc^{w -4^“ cw?3tint? 5^?iti:w, 

^t?tu5 >i^ *t^ a— 5?W *55 

^ii^suta ^€«*i^i ?t®t5 1 ^<5^^ ^ >1^ ^=ai jits 
"Bi^ sn I ^tJi?i ’m ^51 c'f'«itti:^;— 

« t 

<‘j( 'ii;ii?f f^-^j^tfi:". (o|^.|8) 

f^*4C?l«t1 'Q JIJII^JI I 

C5 tS ! JlJTt^-JI^l ^15 «ftl5 I 
C5 la ! C^ ! fU t^I^T, JRt^ I 

ta ! 5 ( 5^1 'JlJIt'f’f^ (b-R^I^'J') 

Ji^t 1 

JiJTt'i (f5iaitwi:‘it)-v-i? 4p, 

C5 fe >« ! C^t^ral ^C5 Jl^It^-JI^I ^^C'® 5ft® ^ 

'srt^w 1 

m j\ii\ <t®c^l 

0 f^i®l->i^ ^tc® 5t;^ »fJi «it%t^, CJi *«?ni ^?tf^ 

TTI 5!! Jit 1 

»itW, 5iii«j 7^^ ‘jHt«.’ »ta§t ?5t<j«f-jn3n:^ ^t^c®!:f f^ ;ii i 

f 

4n« (>i'3»i») 



^ Isc^ I 

'®rtf?«, istis; c^rtfe; »t*sjf% (iji^p.) 

'BI^ >£rfft5=I C^S (BfWl) ^r5 ^firS C’Sflt^C’P, C«Tt^- 

C$ 5fW?f 
c^b( ?i?t?( C^isi*) 

cf 'siftt ! ^ m 1 Tt?*t-»r5i, 

'5I»T<I^ ^51^ ?| I?! •?(?{ I 

(SISop) 

>fttR <)l«® CTtf^ ’ll (SI'S?! 8) 
fiTs's W ’It’ltf^ (»l^»‘’|a) 

(Tlfl— fsi^I-’ltCT ’Tt^i I 

C^rfl— I C’Tt’l— '»I^ 
>2ftltsi-Tfl?^ I 

"BlW*!, 'S ’jf’tff ?J#5'S, f^-'S[t^ 

'BitCf I 

-ftf*! ’Ifl f^SlFW- 

f«IC^1 ’I?. Wn ’I'fs I 

'5It’PT“t, ^^'¥, ^^f^ft— ’t’f ’^- 

<Hf I lilt C^^?l C?f^ <1t5^ I 

ntW C^l, 'il^ ‘'2tlft51-’?t^l’, 'STft^ •'W ^ 


'«iT9Tf% ‘♦HT’ra:' (:>ia4|:i) 





1 

Its^— 'Sl^te, '51^^ I 

( 

<1 (5?F(£|?( 

'2pi?^*pr s(?F$: {•5«n'iis>) i 

Cf 'ilC^ n?51 ^Ui 

'Sltf’ic^, I 


'Sif^ (Iri5>|:>a) I 

C? ^f*4«i1f ! ^?-’?fC54 C^t^fPR ^tC^, ’|fl-’?tW CT 

'SflCf,— ?fQ I 

>4^ '?OT »W ^?1, 'srit^ ‘5Pt?(*t-5R5lt 

CT C^ I 


'Slt'sf^^nji; ‘'sr^^gr’ S^tfet (SISII?) 

OT^t^’f 51WT^--^3W ^ 1 ?s|-5C3ii^ 

^-15!% OT Km *5fR^ '’ilC^, 5I^?1 Clf?(^tt 
^«Ri ^^11 I 

^t? '«lf*PP Sltt I C^ ‘^t?*l-JR5f 

>il^*v CW^^^C’f?! ?IC«(T ‘^^'l-JflStl’ fTl 

S»IC^i?ni «T»I*J, 5^51 “lil’ffn ‘2fc?lt’l ?^C5'8 June’s 

I C“l^ tjif^ ?f?|«s?l5j 

C^— “'SlWil 5R, ^tsit? ^-’?tw’ 

' ^rttuscf i” 5>ift cwnitoi ^ttR< pit¥t^ 'fr<g?rf« ?pfk3 
^ 1 ^ 5Rt56tfw^ ‘?ft?*t->r?sr’^ 5®^, 'Itftii 



I 'siN?!, cw^ist^C’f ^t^*i- * 

51^ ^ '5I^'«<I I* 

b- 1 I ■ =5’^-'?ji*i?t^ 

CJl'^fil^ I— 

'ii^^ 2f^t# I I 

'51^1^ ,ilt fw^t? 

2f^ft#r ^ifif'^^ ?t?itr,? I 2iu5j<i5 1*1, ' 

^ 'SItCf ; "Sit? '5|^»j, I— >il^«l1 

^f«=l^1 C*t«!I 1 I f’P ? 

^CHT® 'ill a^, 5i!:«<j 'si’sp^fs ’i? ^t?i*t-5i^i ?i ai’sji-Jt'atl 

|51 ^tiii I w^'sNr.’f^ ^"sis; 

f^P ^^IfJ ?)H.?lVf i,l 21*l1#l^ (*1^11.5^1, it ’?W 151?1 

CVt^llt'Sff I— 

(^) ’|l^*1 I 

ftf^lcfii c^, — ^1^ i>3ii ■5itc5i 

^51 5a> ; '5J5 I ^^5 ?5f5* 

ill ^tf^li;^ l5tL^ WttJl 5=11 ” t I 

®iti:? (?i— “=515=1^ ^l=!ptc»f ’ifstc?! 

• N « ^5(1 VI^S^C'SI ft 5^. 

^Jf'v CSfJlf^ 5i wen 'Soft's; 1 

ft CT S|^*6«fti 'p,'«l1^t: 

ft-s ftsrftft, fti ^ ^ HCT! ?” ( ii»i>) I 

?ii»5-ftft3 'S|?3-t9Itft5 fw5t, 6^:-4<lft tfaS’l'W, ftSiH-'SftC^ jl''.5|)i *)'.•! 

'¥ft?t *ltC4, 4’|!«lt« ^«It I ('l>l»l« H^=!) I 

<1 * 
t c^rs 6caF a’st'i nf •ti fts: i pj?; a? «?l, aKtitaa jfts:— :i*i>’«i'*i 

■?ftni 4? RF?lcaJ casvi iiRnatfl'i arfs’sit ^ftca ^ttciH i ^ 

t arafal ww wi i ^al 'sii’j? 5il7«! iM‘>%iiii 

c^aalal 44^ T![t55iiR ^fiiw*i I 4? ft'sH 4t'»tc»i 7.’n WTstJi 



ib'V ' I 

I ^1 (ill 

331 ^ '4^ nfe^fl I 

^«ii ^^i-^rstw 21’^j 'ill ^ 

^1 I CW ’PPCm ^siftffesfi’l ^‘t-5f^1 

^ 3piR-5rStC^ ^R’, m*!? >2^*1’, ‘5’fil f— #1?| 

^«(i 'stt^ ^^^cn<i 

^«n ^ 1 , (Til ^Pt?‘l->t'5t?ll f^C^ I ^tU^'Q 

^C%11 ill Ctff^lC^ nd I 'SJ’R 

(to il"^ ill^n ^<5=11 ^tcf— 

“ 33 ^%^ f$i? 2t^t? ^^’?1 ?1 m 1 il^^ ‘^e-’; %s. + ^?’; 

‘^e. + !$5(’ I (R ill ^5ltli:>t, ^ ‘^«.’ 

^1 (71 Rt?5t(?n ^ dft< ?!(, ^ 1 (ilwtr® 

ii^^ ‘^^5f’ Jitl, m'Q j^tl” 1 * 

ill 'sitJnil ii¥l 33r.%? ^t#5i^, 

^t‘t? ^#5 "^’11 *ttlC5f^ 1 i|^R8 ^3'S 

1^ fmH ^1 ^l^ltc? (.% (71 3J%-C^jtf5; dft'f 

sltC^, 3K*)T !5^-3115tl “C®?Iff®s” m] 1 

«P^c$ (71 c^fitfs; “t’ff ^tc5, c^d cBfjtf^c^ ^t?[*i-3i^i 


c5i^ ^<in;'’> ^'facsisi 1 '5|«lK^|«‘l.>i«i ^ifca '?>ii i iii^sii— i jim 

^9C»I1I ’F«ll 'sHC? I 

* 'Si^’ i|?i; 'jJiJi: »lfii cafilPs: T-cg ‘S'sar' i cft^; wal 'J’li w oaitf'^ 'M’l;' i 
— M*m> c’l csfilf®: ’jf'Hh 'aiMi‘‘?ta =it'^ ''fca ®i?l (^51 g5i5i»i) I « csitfe; 
«i3MMa 3i:i(| cif’i'si. 'snsi ‘1^?’ (^ift ■zc^iia g'tiii =il '?U‘r-’i'sl) i 7c»ii? 

gi?! i.5itf^; '5151 agi aiila "si® ^05 1 '®itsiai a gc«) t5l« nttcaf^ 

«, ai5tw '‘c?T5t" a?ii al5 atal ast5i-»ral ; 5t?l |^i-5i’i sic? 1 -i^St 5ic«ifl’H 
55 1 ^tcsflMi ?’ii ^9-Ea- siW’Snar'i? 'siu? 1 (.^ gw 'gleg ca •sifa 
g’j)— R f^c*l5, cqt0f5l5 -'sigs aia a1. Sfgag 55 *f1 1 ’itJ'5 cgff, gai aflic® c-^a^i 
a<^ HI I ' 



?t I 'sit^nii '<»ic^4i;w^ 35 ^ 

^c«nj ^ c^ ’itfk^ I 

(«f) ^ I— 

'ii'^R ^tf '<iic:^fOT?[ ■ 45 ff^ 

CWt^l I m\ I— 

“C^ ^ ^ TfCT m ^1 I Wl 

^f^c®tl I CT “c^tf^ ” ^t^‘i->i^i 5 ?c^— %<i>’»m 

^55 1^ <ill[r.^ ^Tf?! 

n^d^rs ^’It ^f?if*(^ \ >s\-^ ^S'« 

^fci I— “c? ^ ! C^W? CT >ilV^ ?m -sjlCf, 

^t5j *tt%tfF, CT ^e,31 (71 ^?l‘l-JI^ ^l-i— 

^f5 ^f^l'S ^tfsiCa ntf?I5tfw” I'i' 'Sit 

^1?i?[i c«f s!ii I *ii*fTiitf?}i:^ >iCTt«H ^?rl 5t5tcf (7i— 

(Titt 1flt°v*f,— C^ T 5 I^»t ^X7\ ^ei 

I Sit 

, (Tit ^fitt (Tf^^tfe’ra ^55? ^f??il ?iti;?R, 

(Tit ^fut fti:“5ra WtCSR I 

• Hi:s( 5 | ra sfw «(W, f^i;»( 5 i c^lbi ii^ra »i«ii ;7 i Tsff ctIc^i wrfl»ll ’ic?! ^ 3 [ 
— ^ISI^ 4 t m ^SC^F ^ ^f'Sti;’F “ftlSiDi” ^®I1 F??llre I 

t fwl CIS i(t 5 | ’TS’It I fwi'^i^W ’I® 'SitBr^tT 1— i'lBSi.-) ,<1S!I flip B?| 

jj’Fsi c’l ■ii’F ■'iS'^^'' Jfgi 5^c'5 ??Titc5, ^SERI'S •»:’«? ’*!« I “rri! faTJ^t 

f5»l'=»l»i)l ^?‘S'4Jt'C<P "faT3" ’ifSBl f5IC^»t ¥^tC5 I 

t 3 F^itft ^ifit” >sir?CTtf 5 i ’RUB^r; •'isg? i ^^F^rafsiani sttiJc^il, 

csft5)c^1 aistBH— i • I >* 1 » I 

^(TBt ^fciii mH cEi, ^if'it’B! ^5ii ^yntc? "c? T?!’! t .ci^ ■ra'Isi 1(1^17 gstFifa cp| 
’lawFijtl^s "ifs ^ic^, ^'sisit 'fl? ''^1 ’It'S” ( 5 *is*i»;i ^fBi 

ssc'lBt^TO’S ilt ^■^IS «t’I=" ’’It I ' '’®I^I’I t 9*1 Hi*! =11 

J11>rS’*F1ll ■!> FBfu SBI «ltp CS 5 BB C’l jq*FlS '«IIC^, «ltfj| CJ(t 1I1»(C| 

csrtiira 1 



'sifTr?^ ^ 

I C^ "srfri?! (TlUt 'srftij ^*(1 ‘^«t-^’ 

?Fft^ 'Sit? f%f^ *in:? ^ I ntW, c?t? 

^te.*i%'S ?i’^] I <m 'm 

^1 ^n:^? “cw^i” i^i sii:^ i— 'sW's 

?icvtf c?5t«^ '5rt?itfw?tc^ #i?i ffef? I ^^ic? ^ 

^itfi ?f^?tf5, ^Wi3 cwf^tff c^, (?i “c^f'^'^i” m cf\ 

^ ?5T?‘1-5l^l ?lta ; 35 % I «fl’?c^'8 ?5l1 (?f, 

C^ 5t?s ?15? 

?rc?l I 'Sit?!?! '®l“v»t'?3f^ ?C^? (il?“s ‘C^R'®!’? 

??’?y ^ *1tf?C'5f5 I ntW 'fl^l ?ttlR5? ^ I 

(’I) CTtc^i? ^ m I— 

(TTR CVRSR ^5|1 1 C'tf’^'5 

’lt'Q'91 ^ (R— 

“C^TRsnstC^ 15W? ^tfel ^f?'5I1 ’tR ^ 

?5, C«TtC^ 5|C5^ ^ (R CTRC^ *1R ^1 tW?l 

5R5P?Rf, 'It5t?1 3ftC5J5I (R ^15 ?R1 (TIR ^Rtl^ 

’ItiR ^ I ’IR ’R’f 5^ 5I1” :3i: 1 

^R?1 ^ C’ltC^'sI I (RtC'^ (R*^ 1?It°s*t 

C«TtC?f cm®! '« ’tR ^ C^TtR? ^TRI ^SR-^in— 
(RtCSR ^l«(T’r® Rt?*i-5ia5l— v5t?tC^ *1R ^fk? (?P ? 'ill 
'5PS3 c>itc^ ??n 

“?i? >r5T (RtR^ ^ C«rTtf$S 'srfc^’’ t 'il^t 

'5lt«lR ^v*[, C^Wo ?t?Jl >Rt65tt^ *’ I I 

« C>^r!I■^ ’#t^ ^9^, TvR^ I 

c5tNT a^trtl Pis:, h '9»5q 1 

5| C^ 'smtps *ltr<^: 1 — >.|lr«|'S-8 

+ “S«to: n^iit?9 (cum®) ?riiii:. *tf!mf9 C9^^:"— si*’*!* 

: Prst \i<=i «t«r«— s|ii 8 1 ^ 



jpp?! C’ltOTl ^vC»Rl ^ ^ I C^?J 

^ I 5|1 ^ ^svftfn 

^■4— 

“C5 C*lt*I ! C5W? 'Q CSlt^-OTtBCara 
(TFt^ wtJt “c^ Jit jfir 

’fC*^ ^ »l?F^ C^!lt^ t 1 c^ ^ C’PW^ta 

^ CT ^1 m ^11^ 0— “c5 (m ! ^ 

’^f«tfr!i «Rjij j\Tix C3t^ 

fT!(-'f?pni ‘cac^tKi’— 

^5,nt5r¥-5ftBf” 1 1 

(<i^ >i4><i c*itc^?i ^ic*(i '*n5^r® ■*)Ft?*i-*r5ii^ «t¥J 

1 

^ 'srfsrai c’rtCT?— ?^-^?i*tl^ 
OTt<ic5 ntlc^fi I 
(^) txm I— 

^ 'iltiRn ^<5rl sitJlWC? ^#5 I 

tea? I— 


• 's’^ C5I ciirt ! *mi5i ! f’K'ti, cprta« ^?nf*ti>i;— »i»^i» 

+ 'ss Wv *mtsis '*!«, ^ M ■^tw; ww— »i»^i« 

t ’W’ittHt 5if8l ’Jf^: (»i'>'*i»') 'SMut; «wt; ck5»is--»i^*i^*' i 

# 

c?CTl<(lt!?'rl ! 'Bif’fsJ I f*fei ariWt 'wPral’ (»i‘-‘i«) « 

ftltsf? in, (»i»*i>»')l c>JtOTi VI ffi m4% c»itJi vni wf!%«»ttnpi, 
— »n^» I ftfispifw enm «fftp8 ’iton i cmnn c»ft ^ 

lw#nil. wtc»:« *^” m 
•tW “flllR «rt>l ’iftWl (*1**1 «) 1 , 





“c5 ^ wfi I l^’g^, mi^ ^ 

1# ^ ft?d ,^SI?I ^9|tt ^t^ff I 'il^ 

'siwtc^ W I ^1 ^tm— 

“c? ^ cstm »itt? 1 *ftt? c’tt*t% — 

'wf^ 1 ‘ilt ^5 “lft?lt ^ ^51 f^ ’Jfsi ^^ITtf^l 

I ’fS, '5f?^Te> ’?t| (7f 

c^ C3fit^’^?r ?sf??;i5 ^551 

^%tf” It 5i?p5i ?i'QOT, ^ 

^^tCf CT--"^?1 (?I? 3rt1%5 ntfeltff” 1 + 

tzm (7f ^ j ixi^ 

Cr( J[^5T WM ?«f*n ^CW CT, iJt^1-^f«tttC?f 

C’ll-^C^ ■#!? ^’f*! ;— '5r$T^ 

w$ ^ i Ji'f ^ c^^^rtis c^fs^ tl^t^ 

«W, C^T5? <2t^tC?[t =fit5J??^ « 5Wf% Cff’«lt^ 

c^iN 's cw fssf ?<jn '<ti!:^f?:vf cff%5 

^^I, ^C5!?'8 'Sit?! tf<^ ctf^ I 'SI^ 'H^im dK 

’JUS't ‘It tl3[ srftt! CtR Ct— 'twt Sf*?! t! 


+ ^a ?5rsi (*l?ra‘0 '®5'' *i'alb; i ca^ ^'■s? a^ftal c’w 

'Ri! I fit?? 5fi^‘v cffiif^ ^51 f«u I ^tara ^i? 'tltaSirsf "anr cstitf^:" 

Jia: “*i?p-’*t^^” asii alatre i ^ '®if« >iit5!a c«jtf?: aai'i ; ^at ^ aa^ai a^ ■'rf 
^faai a'lata 'site? i 'ttia? ca^?-^ art«i-at^ '«i?’ZT 5 a'taa-’wl i 

t '-siaiEBSfv *taa® Jia. a'jfs faat^ aalara«^5t,i 'si’jsfawta ^ ra c^ 'stts:, 
atai a^^atal «ic*ta (‘i-sMa) i ‘iti? aaCt ero atfacaa i tesa ^ !a« 

«[tata-‘^ a«il atate? i •sae aWal aas^alflfataa acai "a^aw:”— SR'S aaai®. *talati| 
^a di^ ■aaeia' aitra i 





?rfc^ 1 4 ’srWiTn tcs? 

.4^ **fff I “«r^” ,*i?’‘ 1# 

(«) f^? I— 

■sitWl ?«fC5^'8 

I IP *t*f — ^5rw*i, «i'<gftf >« 

TO I f?^?i c?i^ ^ c^ Cfff^ 

511 1 CP^ 5r^-’5<it— ^<^1 gt<n, ^ ^'scfal 

^'ft^’?1 ^1 ‘■^tl’S” 

<^9(1 ^?lti;w I iTl ^f%?ii 

CPtC^ TO TO C^. ^ic^vf C^P >2ff^ 

^ !! 

( 5 ) Ptl^ 1— 

^ >21^1^ ^fg?i whr.'s I <s\ ^cp, 

^p ;— ^1^ '5?! nt'&^l Rf?I I 

^t?«l-P^t?I fp >2f¥tCl ?P1 ^t5l W15,— 

“^1 ^ I U<|R Ptl.PtP^ 5tC3 ^^r.P ; 

( ^?t^ss ) ■pttcp I Pt5i<T awN 

+ I 

* " Sc® ^ 'ItPi SfVp I ffmtfTO ® tfan ^iRtl ’tfsc (l^K^P) B 

o Jit^ 8 •SIC'3 ^1 5|5tC5 (71 —‘%a? w® *1'^! ^fs, 

SwWl ^r?«1 B|tf®^’t=I =3^ ’PCiR I ‘‘Pl'!|'|5|^ S<C»ra ilTv t9t^ 

^51 r ii 3C5| c®'l*i:?l 'a5t=(-’it®a ’ ^’Tt® ^sii i f rya f® ? ^Wi 

®taa '9 ®iaj-'!?ta‘tf#R5 'sin?t?6® c^u ^tc? ? ] 

t “M^ ’IP faBsc’i c’li’il ^i®y;'' i Trf^ral-cP fa’racp ^tfilR: 

Jlt^^’s, flt:asn<c ’laT. w (5i?5;i>i'.'.i) I 'facipt: ’tc<f ’law w ®«'’ (sisofil*) i 
%ta1 faiR. ^t^lal aWaa^isi, S'^'t ’is^t-’liitaa c^pa^i, fa^a 4^ ’laa ’pStc® 
cafara nta i V® ’tta ai i ?®atc fa^a® st ^a^t af'fj syaK® i 'iiaf^ ?ai ail^itat® 
aia®1 1 ®ita ii’Ptt ■?ni -spapaia! -J^a?! i aypcaa stSl ’la a1 3 lcaa a!p aBtc? i 

{ atfacsri ate®', — aiiai® atiftcail at ’laias; i irate® vmj. aaicai ac? a-pa;— 
a?pc®a a^ 5? 4i®la— "ft®! aac— ( >i'='iia ) i 





?rtt« (?^ ^ (ttC^s^il I ^SRTI i^i 

^ mui! 5Ft?«i-Ji<5it nt^ii^i 'iit «»ii:^ 

^ 5l?iti:f I ?it^>?n— 5f^5! fent? ft^*tfe 

wft5 I 

■st^pR "sitcf— 

“v£)^ ^ C5it^ 3T^,— f% 

'srffjnrtcf ; sn, ?i ^ >2(w*t ^us ^f^ratcf ?”«^ 

>iit ‘Sfrst? ^?t'Q *1^ '« ?tlij ^sftl nftc^fi I 'f 

•spSf^FS 5pt^‘1-5l^— 35 ^ ?t^l 

■JfQC^I? as ^?I 1 (?l— C3PtC® Ctf^-Jt^eR ^ 

^«( «!ttc^ ”t <Ji^i ^1 ^ CR 

ntf^^ csrf^'JiH ’W^f 

'^R^' 5WI “fe^JT?” ^5R1 9ltW I yfl^ Sfgit 

Tin (7f ,— “c^5t 5(55?5ti:ft? ^’ji 511 1 ■si^?5t*t fk®f?iit 

to? sf’ir ^51 1 ?w?i ^?, toi— C5f?5i tt^?itl 

wnrc^t? '£tf « ’sr?<<t 5rti?w” § 1 ^*i-ypto 

w^*tc^ ??ii II I 5RF'mc'i?^ ^rta 

?tf% ?i ^«Ri I =5(?-'5sf^ c?5r ??-k3f? iitt^u® ^ItC^P, 

5i?p’W*t'Q ’mn ?ft?‘i-jr?5tc?5 ’5it«1? 5pf^?i ?feittf I “c? 

• ’f Pto miJTi it5"»nrv, ^?R«i ? ’(f’npn— >ii«>k'i*“ 
t Vlrt Cf^l 3«l r^ll I 

} ^ « ftTi »ttft^ttfsi n««r![ cstpsil fif^;-i>'i»8)*i "ftpjWJ srt^j” >i8»i<i) I 
§ «i f» wTjtfi «'f c®, »w 1 to f^«(l ■>i«'!>i».i .Jisifii ?|riil ftlp 

to^— ''i«'*i»t 

t iWlsilT '•nil: i-nfc'is w »i«ot, ai®i ■■>CTtf=t: ^1 i— 

«f9i Jt^ to‘i-»r®t 5i?c®1f Ss»t« ?|«tcs (xi-sMi •} I 



?f^! C^*rf^ ^ # I '5!?U5? • 

'5t«tt ^*l-5r5l 5fC5 ? 

( f ) '5fWC*t? I — 

vilt <£f^, 'SJt^RTl ^ ^5rWC»t?'8 cwf^ I 

nt^ -2t=!pt? 

^t¥tc*t? ^<?t1 ^ I n?fS(-C5JTt^ I »I?Wcn 

'£rt'f*t^^ ^1 (Tit ^1-«lf%'-ftfM^ w:*i (Tl 

^^t*t, 'SiW*! I f%lg 'Xit C«'t%'?F «rf^tc»l^ ?ic<(jt 

«rf? ’siW*! ’Ta^^Ttsi I 

c^it^ 1 ^r?, 

'5rwi:*ra Jifsi— “^fF° i (TWii ctfit*. *pif wf^, 

(755|fq ‘^^-C?It^’ Ctff^ I CtfT^st— ^^t*f I ^fa, 

‘^?R-caita’t— I -^t naa-caTtcat arsfa’Vi ai i£rf‘i-*f%a 
faasf*! 5?a 1 1 

( sf ) jpp^i (Tfa^l ^ai^— 

>iit -sr^tca ^aai 21131^ caa^at— ain ^a? 
aftaat^a^ ai*^ acaw a^3 cwf<f?:i^ ’Ht i 'iit aiait 
51^ cvt<N«)tcat “fa^aii" t a^ii atali;5 1 'iia? tat^ 'Sftaal 
ntt (n— 

«^^(^_ctf^;s-f?(!:<!r m 'siaaa 'srfc^a i 'atata— 

(Tastacaa «raa<!n 'sraaa '^rtcaa ”i (aat— 

• ' ?i«(ciri ^ ! c3 «ta®w ftfifft®!— > • i>v*i'»i) 

t ( ^; ) a^S'C^itaa 'surm^ ciitif^— ii*^nii - tm »raa ama «itTOi ^i- 
’jf«i%» fiai ^jstcaa i "a ®mi!(! asnt «itaa- >it3fww”.(>i>8-»i«) i 

♦fw c^jft’i af^r^tn 'Staca ^9 «ff%w »^aa i "®cb 1 aiifra »nic^ ciit^a. 

9piis{Pf*jl’«tPif9r'tfaCT5:”— >P'*>8|'»» » <aa*tT«rt'9 atai c^— srcnt^ « ?c»rtc^ 
iSacOT 4¥«(5( 'at:?’!, ftfa ^firac^' ft9*i aft^tor:! i “ist^taaiRi <icai 
®Tta 9lni-’5f«iai fwf%" ( > •'.'Sii'^) I 
j fi-9aftMl ca<»®atas irsii:— « 



JTfsi 'Stic?, CT'RI ^W5? ”• I 

“W't— til^^ ’Wnr ?Fsf1 %1r^ ”t I 

s> 1 «2jc^^ ’i^-’Hf ^Tc? I wt?i 

cvR^tcfa csit^^ 'ii^ I— 

f^?i ’itW ^%5 ^Bgi Jd 1 .ftc^pp 

C«f^^ CT f?»tM ^1 

?<5l1 ?sf??rcfd I CWTst’f'^ "flfw c^^?1^.3i 

■5rt5i?il ^’tl '4ir.^ctf 

C5ff^^ s)1 1 -Sim?! CT <2i‘W^ c'f’rf^^lH, 

^t5d?I^ uq^^t'Ii ^ 'Sf^tc?, '<tim 'il^ ^?‘l- 

5R5t? m f^W»f ^f?^tC5i^l 'tm >2fUsR ^{;^j<|5 

C^ '^^It ^%1 ’I? ^tr,f '5t?1 C'f'8^1 

5!??tc§! t 1 ^ ^1 ^0 JTfsi C?P51 m ? 

SI?;? ? 


* «!f 51 ^r<t pnf»ltf^ i|«itt w^rt^tt ^'S— 'i>15i|J| 'Sifg ;$f-s1 (^^) CT^^^^t^••^^m— 

H-Sil*! wit (.'T'llsitl 'SWtfH ilt!l «|tftfC‘rtf^— a1»«Pll '8St=lC^M (iltrSiS) | 

^?p«i ww 5f*rl cn, IS*'!— <T»i^fl »t<T atK\ii ’iff $®?i^ ^sicsisi (missis) h 
+ '®tfi5sn?i«, IW •« ^15‘|-«’1 ('8 5PWi-'^tac‘ta 5si^f5 KiCfiJi ^«I1) fsilw I .ijfit j^fs 
'Site? C51, ^iFfi-^nii fW5(i’i 5n3t?8 fsi^^fu’i ^ 511:5 1 ''c^f:i viiftfsi 'sif'^c^t; 'sitffi; 

'9?l W (f'l>'l5'=) I ’195|-?|S| ^1 ilif i|?|; ij^lt [^f^ V,c(f5)s 

«it», (iri8>|B) I s<t8— fwr («if^M8,i iras— 'fs5i^r viiiiB|i")i ji'4^ f^., ®!:ci?i.s 

list isMa a"ll ^*11 1 “c'l »«! >3 ’latsita;— raftas ’laJi afca, 

silicas carai^ffa I -aaififsaar c«ia‘i'?a, at?l 

«f5 batata I "aca^aSc® j:a1? 1 aratati, ■nfa "fell faaas vi-aoii.) 1 

fai^si iSaa^ai-a5i-«a; ii| fa^nt^as a^taa-afsi acaPa? Jia sfatcaf— ‘faa® stfe’i' 
afii alatof I 

t aasai wasia 3 ’jpata aa’fai aata^; iir aaffi ?ta a^ai ; iiiu > ; >i«;|; . 
sin* ; »|illi ; Sliaia ;‘ «18'S1>8 ; lr|lr.|'6 ; S|S0|J ; 4|a»|5 •STffs | 





’if— I 

^*<1 'Sl^pjr® 'ilt ^‘ 1 -JR 31 C^ ” 

^ cwf'itt^ '®ii^’Pt!&: I c'M^tfw’ic^ 

»if^-’^?ii*t ^511 ?lmc?, c'R'st^n 
c^r f^^»t, a\t 5<5t?‘i-yi^t'8 »(f%-’?^’^, ^[5T-’5r^s^ i 

io| w«=f CW^^! I— ^1 

^?r's C5r(1%^ i— 

«iurff^ CT c^ts( ^tfrffff cvf^i (Tt ^«i- 

m\ ?j#5 ^*31 c^t^i w.m ^i?( <xi^ 

'mn cwte ^t s^ii ?it?i a, (?\t ^5t- 

^«ti 

m CT— wrstwi CTt c^t ; 

c^ c^t 3 rs ; ( 71 ^ 

(?Jt«J 3(1 ’ttf^^, ^51 ^ 13 |?I '<JIWW ^ >£f^ 

cffRc^ nt^si 3(1 1 ^fw ’sfM c^3 ^t5t 5tcpi 

f^ >21^^ C^. si^sp ^i^?R ? 

1 % "^1 ®t?i ^ ^ 

f?F^c^ ^1 cvf^^i 

^trtfw ^i ?i^'® 

c^ ^^t^i-?R:*t '2jjrf*i 

1 c^i^ 3R5 «i ^fsgi 

^f^^l cw^tlc^ff I— 

(I) ^ftt— 

“ f^U, W '2t?r« CW^'StJf «(i?-atft^1 ‘'StfUt^s' »(t3T«|^r?)?|1 
* I * 

* "cif^ ^fif; <ff 5 w ®^i':'tt?t? I” ^ t c'r^t?il w "dfOT^f fW 

■^CTR— '*ffur 5 t C 9 lH 'TOR, 'it^t'S '^?!l I— ‘aif?t‘ W^R i|'K'S” (■ 4 |l*iei>') I 



* *ttW, fWTl TO— 'JEI’IW ^ 1 , * 1 ^ 

‘^‘i-’f^r I ^«i->i^ 5^1 

‘(?R®hl 1 .^ito ^1 vSt ^% 5 | c^ 

'>m^\ 

' 5 ilc?i 1 TO— 

“?f«f5C3R CTft (?!JR '«t?r-'«f51l5F ^rt*a ^f?f?l1 Ktt^, Cf '51% ! '|%'8 ^ogi»l, 
» 

jpi^rot'sft? 1 cswfii »rt?tOT ai> 

«(t?r*i %i5 STM 5Ff?ir5!:5s? <AVs '5r5i>rt ^5it?r 

'fiJF ^C^C^SI ” • I 

“ 'StfV ! Jt^JI W-OT^-sf C^t^Itrst '5r5(%'5 ^ ; OT^t^fl 

c'st^Ftc^^ '5il%t« 1 1 

" c? '5t% ! c5W^t c«r«r5t^t4?F ” 1 1 

“ OT5F ?F'!f-5F:3F?F CT%C'$ ^51, 'Srgfsj Ji^pq 

'8[ft(Ci5 i2tf!Fl ?F%TfCfSF " § I 

’ttW TO. c’r^’ic’t '5F^'£f%^ ‘^‘1- 

'5FlSF?l 'SFl^ >11^^ ?Fg ^5Ftt^ I— 

" 'Sttf‘1-^^^ »F%, m^F vSp?F C<9Tt%-?IFC’l -<21%^ FF%9tC^ I 

^ '«%— fjF'SI 'BF%^ fJF^Fife^ »t’ir-’^»fTf>r %%«f fwf5F-?|F*l %»f3[tFF 


• '?iii ft '«Ftif wri 

ftra; »tMc!j. '*F^ ?<Ft 5 w; i 
JF^^? jpgstt ft'<i«il ftf ;. 
««f« cHfti: »tft^t 5 »ri I 

v-i c^«ic«! t— (>i>«M») 

t iCT ftw 9^1 c^ I cinit; I— «i«i 8 

I 



'*rft^ I 5T^9i lilt 'srfw (ii^siits ^finil 

«fTi:5F ” • I 

9 

CVff^^, uqiC?! ! 3 ^-»R 5 l | 

(II) Ctf?^ ^<«t) 

c>Rl 3^ fe'it «rf!!r5c^” (wssi^)! 

C 3 Ff\ 5 Wi;*t ?lf 5 ^ 1 , < 3 ^ 31 

^f^l «rtW I 

Cff^sf, 'il’?C?I ‘ we. ’ C^ ‘ ^‘l-Wl ’ 3 S 31 

5 t?tc 5 1 'jfit sf^t— ‘ w^/, ‘ ^f<F 5 H’, ?paw 

3^^'S ?Ri 5^n? I '?]:9( 

— 

c??' 5 tf^’f? 'SftHl ?%! fJIC^ ?P ?1 # 5 ltt?— 

“'5rl3i1 OTWx f3Ji5' (><>i><>ir|8) I 

(III) 

"^«(gi «i?r; f^rsfcff^l '5r53«t”-iri8ii') 

WC‘t 3 t WS 1 CW 51 ^ JWfiR 1 


jfV. C8fitf% Sfirs? 

’tCTW «w: I 

« 

^ ’tM 5 nif% »rt^^ 1 — 4 i»i« 

■* 31Wil ’RIM ’!<5Tt ’ffiira Pnil '8, '«IWI «MfRl ’urt 

— “ 5 nni’W%» i’’it^( 5 i? ^1 ^w. cipil "B^Rtwii: waiff fwisit ^ 

VftsRirfI ft*t i(t5ft;i; 'siyUS-’lIfailll s^^<; ( ITTSt?! )” | *tti¥ 

cff«tinR, tirtOT !^fiR !)<!?t-8 I ^rWF— ‘>5? mv 

(’i^>i») [3f^=«pi4Tv»rt^] 





" '!snif-’®f»i 5tf'!|'3 *rK^, m'tir *n:«(T« <n^ 

“CP ftarl-wi ! Pi ^P'sl vfprs 

*ltCT^ si1" 1 1 

»W, C5!^ SWT 

I . 

(IV) Jrf^ ^P5SI ^ 'SUCH— 

“7i:<iip 5^91 'stgtsr otp^1 ^!pj( psf^j) (!rti;5p^ | 

’P^a ^ip CP^ cppistp^ ^ fppi P9 Jil” + 1 
“^5, p^p, fj|3r, 'sf^TPl « p^— ^Pl cp^pt >rf^tP 3r® pi p^rtp *tfpptp 
PP<^ PP ill” § I 

'sitptp 'ii^’i ^'irf's cwf’ic® CP— 

“pf^l PtPl C'SlfP'5 P^PT^ -Plfirfe, m, 'srtTPl >£|f CPP^tP^ 
pfp^TP psfppl PtCP^ I CP^ 'UPf ppip ffip^tP PtPi PP^-caai ” 1! I 

«ltPt?, CPP'®tP 6'f S’PPin pfppt« fpc^ P!?1 

P^PtC? - 

“5f l^iaiPT PffPPi 'PCP;” I “c*fpisi psifpl 6f:”i-iiii'5»i 

* pWrftltfp'VtPTl.FW’ltfvfiRf'Sf®; ‘'litiio 

t ^ cflfpi ^!5 ! isitfjpifis, 

arslf^i ftari w i jRlI^t i— «iwi8 
} p» JBUtP’i? p?;: ffPt; -♦t^vi'* i S’lfjwrirs Jit «wf? 

, prw 5r<ft fi[*'-, f^ffe” I 

, [ cpff« P'^cpp Tai ] 

g ^ prsrari pscpi p to, 

a« WPl p fiR% wr; l•••^,l«8■l* 

PI Pll? Tv cpil 'Pfpfe 5'<ttfe, PT CTPW pfp^ f 'pHI I 

Pif» pstcpfl PK*l1^Pf%, Pi W i atw l irtiPl pwtPt: i— ‘(I'snsi 
'Pisw cppipt! cair p*plPTr i— tiwip 





^ 'TOt CWf^'SCF! (71, «W 

>iw?^ 'spS'Sf^ ‘^^i*t->r5tc^’ ^3^^ * I 

(V) (Tim »mf'« ‘?Fm*i->R5t’c^ i *ft^ ^ jq^ 

’?5i (TO— 

“(TTlCTilt grs ’ll ^c•^, 'Sl’lir Jl’F?! CIR^ I “Nmw Jl’fSI 

C>m7f9^ Sffipitll '51’lf?®” I ‘(TTt*^ ’Ffsrscfil" I 

f^-'rw (Titwii^ ’(fssim + 1 ’i»ii> “c»ii>i 

cw^?lt 1 1 

7[^ ^c?it c»im— ‘’pm*i-5R5i’ ^itia I 
“« (?I1V ! C^f^«t-’l*v‘*II^ W’l'51’1^ Jt’Fl®!? C^lJITr.^!— C'Stillf’l »Ht(I— 
■5(^(1?^ ” § I 

“f.iTt*ll:, *I’F'I W’I’Stilt C*! ^ 5(1’( "SITIS 'st?! <2(»tf“ra ’PW5I" 'f ! 

(Trm-’TTO ^ ’^mi (mm c^ 

(VI) 5t?itc5, ^mr« 

.2mtf^ 1— 

“C? t», ! C^*(filt =1*1 '^1=’* *1^*1 OT’l^l 

■sfBt^m.'s I 

* aimts wl ’(tfltcf ‘Jif^tl cir<'5tc«?i ^rcim ■BRfT? i "cw c^ c?^Wv 

am” (oioKj I w. Jif^rat ait*."(M>«''i>>) 

+ ■*(« arajrcBfrtort mt cumw; (».>.»i*) I 

mrs ’m>r 

'§nstl I s[f?aic»ilm! ®m5»i»^n<i) 

: af«rai *ftCTi. aftsi mtswni; mfrol ’rijv, BfftKl ^ars. mm»«l ftcw: 

f»l»*|*) j»P5l CTRW (»1>*»l«.) 1 

4 aa car cum i ’mta i |aca', mi cwtwi s^nnw. (>i>^i« ,) i 
•! C1W1 critatr wT^ ’rti 'mffifc'ttfa (»i»*ii) i * 



Jrc«ii ^?r W![^ '«t^ ’It? ” I 

« ??=‘t <2}^!% OT?®M, 31^ ?1 35^ 'S(?f?!'5 ; 51?!t^ 

'5i5»nTi ci}?^T?t‘i 

• I 

'«it3ttj c«rfc$ nt'Qtn ^ c^— 

^t?1-’3f«tftc^ C'Sl?’! <'f??l 

c'SW'i 1 1 

'8TW? '3 C^- 

"?['if-5CaF? C?IR 'S|?-'«f?I '<ltc?s, ICS'S !?■?- 

5lf«r5 ?%TCf ” t I 

(VII) ?fPI1 c^— 

^ s -5t%5F II 

"W UlM ! (?F?t— ?t CfPTStl C^Rt? 

’tt? JIl” § I 

(Ttt^, ^S, J#?!, 

I 51’|?(1, ^ '5I<-’^gF 5ttI1 ’lus I 

(VIII) 3f8t- 

'Bttvai >iit ^’i^TC'JF ^ 3P«ii <if9i^ I '5[®tf^ 

• « la ! 'flfrv CiPrt »ff : (b'l'!>?|1) I 51 51511 OT1 CII^I^I 5( Jl'ljt;, <*l1«n 

SI n^l '•w'lt’i: ( 5i5»»i>« ) I 

TO ara TOTfl, TO '7% ( ^iiop ) 1 

N. B. cT^«iuni C5i 5) ntn^i 'Sifts, C51 sun'll— |al csTOft'?? 5it«ii fsift^ -^f^tte;!— 

” TOirtsf^ '(tab'll ’TOlft (Wx )— '!.|'9*|>| 

+ jrfsnal Jl5!Wf(»i?,7%? (►i«^i5« ) 1 

t '«rat5csrfii:»tfiraia^( 5i'HP«) I 

§ SRTOl7ll^5lflft('l»i'l«l aCSlflc^l Wftmftsil 51 wft?i, 

ORl st^inaro/sw— 'i»*i’i 



>2ft<N I oat ^91 CT Bf?! in:?, 'tjtc^ 

^1 1 ®fC?I? fsi^t ^I<ti?. £tt<5|1 ^1 ?t?it «itc^, 

W5 5f?f (7( s^'^T ^ I 5n:«ll 'SPS’JT'® 

^t?*t-5I13l ^ ^T’SPTI ^iwlw-nc^ ^Wt^in^R* 

CT— 

“^^«l-C?^, ’lt’l-’l«!T 5|C«II 

” ♦ I 

'5it?t?, «iir,w ^tsrai nit c^— 

“«lftft SiCfl^ n I 5ict(I 1 1 

«itnt?, “(TiT^t i: I 

^n:? -suc^imiii ^51 c^, ^c^w?! ‘^,’ 

‘cnfi^’ >2f^fs T5l*|3|T? ‘^t<l*l-ni5l’ Tl 

^5^1- ^^tt fijiwf“r5 5t^ci I n^csft cfffnc^ 

nitc^cf^i c^, ■^c^'t sfcsi^ 1^<FC§ c^t^i ai<Jii 

^ns^t '5’^t^l ^^’PI Wl iRtt ; W?l-5l!:5T 

51^ ^pf55tt £ft’fs?1 a ^ninill W^\ 5t5tCW I 

^?rt°N ^1^51 ^ ^ic^'a wfnc^f CT, 5)i:5w?r ctt^rstn-sf 

n«ft< 1 5ICTO ^nmT-5^— c«f5^t5c^5 siw 5Pt5*i- 

jr?5l 51 I 

I >il^t ^ C5 C55'®r5 5tC5( aifsw, 551515 

I— 

■5IT551 oq^'Jp'), 155 a*n^t 5t5l 5H:5!:5 ‘55155-51551’ filC^fn^S 
5t5tC5, "51515 'ain:?fl55l 55f5?n5 I 0(C5W 

* ?tB(1 ’JK‘11 ’ttif. Il^ll^rs W^Pit* ( ''|8i»l« ) I 

+ 5(5ll5in8rc^«i’Wi5nTt< (>i»«i8 )i 

^ Jin? ( '9i-»»i* )i i’lnstciii ^if? 'sffl! < ‘ti«i»i«; 'S|>i>'S ) i 
X c>tt^: 'si»tK wtr»t*:^%^ af’it5[( »i»ii«> ) i 



'^•8 


??«ti ’sjci}^ ?f9nii f^tcfsi i 

‘?5tll«l-Jl^r Oi ^,.??F*ttf? 1^-f^ af?5t« 

^Qi? 5itjniti?t ^1 ^ I 

' ^ 5tf^ I9i(?r«tt^ ?rt^c^— 

fJiafs Jtftt 5)t5 
^t«(l f^^i; ^ I 

‘»fi’ f^isri ^*(1 

■eiftit w JirsfiiirH ’ll?:” (^li'bsis'siii) 

f^’Rtw ?Ff^l 

1 fwtw, ??p‘iJrtcJi, 'srftprtw 

nf^l (?flt^-*1^-f?f^ W'5Iti| JltP?« ^C5?1 

i5tf%?il «tti:?'s» I (?it ’i?#-~'®iftJ, '« ^rt'^fir^l ^itiTf'Q i 

<it^ c?f^c'5i5^,— f^, ??P*itfw c^ >4^1 

’Itli, ^1 C’RJl CW'Q?) I '»ltc?1 

cn?- 

f’i«2t1 ^tf^- 

c?’!': ‘’fs:’ ^«(t i” 

— >»|l>i 8|4 

“^< ?1 ‘JTSf >n3i I ’T^tC’P 

^«(i 

»IC5^1 wfjm? i” 

. — W«lrR 


• C»im ‘ 5 ’K' ^»i 1 “ftw ?* 1 t <1 ’Bfv (»,ni».* I «fti.*ir?CT 

KtflCf ) I ftnw-e •9»I<’ Wl itltw I TtK’W 9»l<1 

?«nl H t "rtrfi ’w ’rf^T^hrU’l n?^l »f5:" ( >• i>*»i« ) « 





*1^, iiii-»p^ ^firai I ,*it^, vim cwiji— 

“upv <a?ffii^<(1 »rf>ii:, 

'flip: ^ ft'flfl? iSTf®; 1 
<fl^mrtl »ii^t 

' >fl^t fli ^‘v i” 

. — b-l «lrR 

“><1^ ^U— '2f5^ 15^51 <*111:?^ I 
^ jPR'Sf %5J I 'ii?^ ^ 

>ff^tf^ ipfTOf^ I 'ii?F^ 5:^— to? 

ni^?s, 'Srffl ^ C«fT5t?t C? (il?^ PR5t?— tilipt 

PTfai, nm 

sfttoJi I «itJrai ?iwrc?« '»(?t^^li pdniJw cwto *ttt i 
«rf^ ^ ?fto5 sdf? «rys? c^r, ts, raf, ??F*tft? 

^?t?) ‘»tt?l-^^’ I 

f^c?? ?!to f^t« ^tcf c?, '5ren?f cw?^ 

# I 'SRff^ pil!?Fr:5? «ft'»fi-'sr'»rNtijf^ cm fpiFrt ?w* 
>2^5Ifli^»t; PRStC®^ C??? »tt’«f1-'2t*tt<l1? »r9l;— (?i^?li^, 

CJfirst?! ^*t ; *1?? cinrat? 

>retc^ ^?tw? PTsi; C5^ m 

s»t^? t “c?i Cf^\ ’Jto? 'H^s” ( ) I 

'flt 3Rll C?C?? 

'8iflr-'2ti5iflf-?ic*t tof*i 1 1 

• ^! ( i. e, •ttfll; ) ifrai 'fl’n ( <i«'»i‘' ) I ’w cm w: ftwi: 

♦ » 

(’(••I * ) I 

t >9if’'i 'w cP^j «rawtf^ : ^-wirts?: — iMdR ‘P^Jf 

ii» )i* ««nni “•Jtw-’nv” fl-'yfli. "lit ct^^ n^wp 4»«iinc*( i<>ii tri 
#lfiw I 



C^, W ^5rf|1-c®W ^ i3t5«j 

‘?itF<|;’ >(tfl >tf!r#^f%, 

7\ ‘fjrcasi’ '»€« >2tt«iF5Rj 
^ ‘Jlf^’ ^tf«, 

Ji 'teat’ fTl *(<(Tc^ fff^tt” I 

' I 55tt5^?I I— 

tdCTO cw^'st^’f a\ ^‘i-31^1 ^1 5Pt?*i-»ife 5^1:^ 

^1 'srtcsTfffe^ I C?wf?1 C^ ’Sf^I Brfln ’W«f I 
g^-Ji^l (TI ;5f?tc^ f?1^jf f^l (7i^ fe?I1- 

‘Cl??F5t’ I 'il^ I 

^ (Tit ^t35 1 :g*siTi^1 ^ 

^5(%f ^1 tucw cw^, m ^it35i 

^ ^5^1-5!^, CJit tF®5rr-5I15t<I ft^»1? Jltsit w 
'$’«R *tf^?i £tc^T^ f^c*!? jfcsf ^'$5(T ^#5[ts( i 

'®t5t?Il ?tc^ <1t(TR1 I 

'ilt 5p^3it ftUtC^ I 

(w) 1 #3!:^ 51**FJ ^f??11 ^?I1 ??t^c? c^— 

“(?! *r!6«n •ittC’Ffl, t|i?fJiSJ53jsq I 

O’? «ltt^5|, JitH-'mH-J!?.?! •2t1« 5? I CTOT'SI 

»1#r1 <it^ ’F'ill ?IC®1SI (?l— ‘'Sttfst C'l^ 

C'JSWK «ttft’ I* 

’«ifk^ wt’ra‘i-% 'Q f^fji^r m ?t?tn;f i 'sifit— ’?^?i^^Tit;5- 

C^ ateW ; <tt- ‘Bft^^wll’ I t® 

'S <lp(‘t (vlSWff; I (Ttt^fC?^ f?(’^s> (S>lb^l88) 

(*i!fe'!»R'®) ^ ?t^rtCS( I '®lft'^i ('St^Sll) ; (Tit^O 





5.9‘» < 


I W*t— 5fS (Sl'fiSI^*); (7tt?( 

(MSH*) I t2fC5^1 {'JJlttlC) I , 

(>lV?ii>l8) I ^fTf— ( 'Sitfli) * I 

cwaat^c’f i 

c«R^c^ ^ >isr|iii2n1%f?if^, jnitJi f^^i- 

f?f^ 'Q >RtJ( ??n f tllfCf 1 1 

(^) ^ijT±f^a'8 c«f?r$t?f;’N ^?tn m 

I C'£f?^’, c*it^^’ aat 

'£(f^’ li I 5^?tC5— 

ij? ^n,’ 

JiH ^a’— l^rff^ I ‘c?^^ c^ nm-^*ti 

w*!^ ^\ I m nt*t-'^‘iT cwfiic^ ’itc? ? 

(?f^at?1 Ca C5^— 'sdWl 

c?f^ ’ift I 

(^)t cw ?9ii 5^?iti;f, 

'<HC^W ?f^^t'S f5TC^»l ^1 ?l5tCf I 

’i'tt< ^ta- ^tca I 

m c^— it?? 'e 5159111*1- 

^ I cw^i ^t?i f^a^ptfr I iffuspp C5f^^ ^^-ciif’t- 

ijt*R5 '^^si »(t?*i 5pi:?iT I Ji'sJTfi;?!? c*it^-??’5i, nN-^tc^» ^*i»t5i- 

C^5W— >l^C5f?att «(ta*l 8 ^tac^p at?l f^?*! ^iisi I 


* »ii:^? '*!< ‘JnSfw’ I atp^l, ■«#5ii <^<4 

’«?S ®l#f»tS' 1 CT^?it^ ®«’' «t^>»f5lS « =!f^f5|fi|i I 

+ jiifflji: {ii8«in). (’.■'815) 3^^! ’Ksir?’!: ('i«i»A (''i'<'»ii>.’ (‘'Kii>i) 

'■Jfffe I JR!’#! ('SR*!*; iTfl^ c?^!I I , 

j Pral ‘3if3i: fw ( \f^s )— I,**!* • Jifi'si— ‘"^ff c>ira*i 

— «S|W1>» 8 rNRS— R ftSt IR’I’S'S W ^f(R ►RS. '®l ^Str* 

^f^c«nw (Kisiis.) I ofs (in**!^) I ^1— ■^fUjCWMl ftfit*?! C'iim*) 

«ifir—'?fini c«nw (♦'(••ih)— t«itf? a 



<iit ^c?i 'sismr? ^sr^c®? «(tiii, 

1R*I ^91 aitc^ I f|^9 I '5tQt9- 

tW9l ^i?5R 1 1^1 I (MM 

5?C*(I fijfes «r|I5 1 ^IF*!— is|^C$? Wt^tft I ^1—9^ <ff?I*l 

9^99 '^c»ii 9tf9c^ itc?? m\- 

fk9tf^ j£19*s nt*1t9i'^t9 ^n»ftf9^ ^C95| I (M, 'e9f9 '« 
^t91 9^ 'Q W! ’(9^9*1 I 9t99 ^9^9 

95*^9 >I*v’?tf^ ^C? I ’39t9 99-^t^ ^ 91 * I 9IC9W 

'ill «Wf:9 C?9^t9C5f9 «K;»t9 ^5!It*t99 ^f%9 9<9l 9sf99lCS9 I 9^ 
CW^fSlt 'il^ '«r^^9 ^s.9 9^^ 9t9ti:f9 1 t*9t9l f99^ 

W’tU59 'Q #fC99 9r5TJt«l f99tCfl f9^ 9t^ti:?9 I C9f9C99, 

C9 >i|^ <2WGl ^ '8 91^^, ^91 C^95i9t3 'Sl^i CStf^ 

«F^ 9^ 9^ »1tC9 91 I t9T91 =999^ ^m, ^fl9 9Wt'^ 9t3 
*11^9 91 1 

'i'i) I 9t««;99 599t9’?1 I— 

(9S) I ^t915-C9t9— 

‘9^*v 9%'v 39i’ I— 

999 9t9i;9F9 Clf9'itf9C’I9 ’3l^aj-C9t9 f5C9tf9^ 9^91, 
C995T9C‘5f 5919*1-9151 91 3W-9151 ®f9f9^ 9l9l ^599 

5919 C5919 99?t ‘ 9553 ’ 991 9^91 99 9l i 9lW >211?? 

C9f^ «I1^1C59 C9, '®t9fl9 ‘^t955-9lW9’ ^1^ | 

5599 5r#S ^-915lt 9^15 91T.^9 I t9lt 9l9i;99 C99 

^9*11 I 

vf|^9 999 55[t9S-C9l‘( 9f999F 9^91 <il9”v “9^'s 9%t 
!99»”—'ll^ 919*11 9^91 9C^, ^$99 f9:99 C919 9^3^9113 

9f9l9l C9 C9t9 a!9'5ll9l ^mti{ 991 91^9, f9t99 

‘T? C9l9 9^9 >£ff% ^ 9^9,— C9t CW9®1, M 9^t, ig9i 


* >!«l ^ «CtW99W W 9lra .sipi JR9I5 ’jfi«l silltfe I 



53fi— I 

^?n I ’SRTit? ^ ^ 

^1¥?I1 cwl^ C^, W51 ^1 ^ ^'«l^— 

'srart^j cw?'^l c^l c^R^t^tai c^ 

^ ^|9i1 1 '51^ CW?^t?l ^t'$SI-(?It«( 

'«iti’F^, 

lilt *1? 5? I 'sifutCJf^ C^R C^, 

“a ts! c^RTfa tt<!T « i2t®t?r '5i5^^*i '*1® '® 

i2t®t «(R‘I I 

‘‘c? ! c^Jitf^ c>2iii‘iR '«i9Ji’(‘i ctftt 'sif’ff^ « >iaife^^^«l 

««ris(l « fe— t* CR1 (3tat^ «iic^” I 

“CTta-C»f^«T^ 'Sists' f^Rl I«— ^'SJlf^ I 

cm, (uprstw? ’^w-(Rt«( 

>iic?Rtc?t torf^ 5?, <ftf^ lii 

i£f^ 5tc^ I a c?5r5tc^ ^?i 

?t5tc5, c>!t ctf^^rwt ^n#5i56i •srr i ’?tw- 

C’Tt*^ 0fHRr?fC?( tatf^ I ^*f I 

('^)l CTO^C’f?! 'e C^R ^iWJllt :— “(Rt*!??- 

c?t*( I— 

(RVfnS'W^ 'il^;, RRtf^’tU’F (R— 

fi'OR c^R 3i'9n-»i'5l 

?f5rai <*ftc?f 5ri I Ryg Riij ^«fi 'Bitcf I cw 

♦ « tar ! trtit oT^i n.: \ -{►I's^i’ ) 

’’^f® ^ cr^ ^111%, 

W C?TO ^'ttll I 

«lf% >iartt«1 ^*11 ^•fllfK 1)«lr|» 

’w ira >r«irtwt, 
ftw cf^ ’«aw:--»iwi« 



^'5? -sn^t?! stc«(l 

m\ u9^?, 5(ct(j ^^^55 Tf58t?i ’ic’jj's c^t^f ’?^a'5i 

^ ifl 1^ lilf c^t*( \'5 5-8¥l I 

'sii^ c^t^ I 

JW51 ^U5?i am ^1*15( ^1^- 

8 f 'sw I 

iff fit I ^ 

-5il;i^l C(ff?(<i c?!, ^'r51-Jl8t{;« Jf^el f 

^ncw"! ^cvw ill I '2i«f*R 

CT, S C^fft’S-W f*!*^ tif?ltf;?^>, 

Tjtstt '4im I c^wt^-w*lcii ^jt^it® 

— -'tir-ftf I 

w»ii)-iiiisw “^tf-^” ntw #s ^lr.5 i ^i’iii8 

2t^| ^65tf?I^ 

’itc^ I oEii Jnjttni 

sf’iSsC^, -51^"^ fit^i I >iit 

^far.^% 1 ’itk- wf^^ii, 

c^ f^f:‘‘4? M^t( ’iiftsfwcir f«p f3p5i ^kc^cfii, t?! 

??Il 5t^fCf I— 

•‘'»llfjlt f^6?I'l 5ff?I I 'Silf’t^ '5Itf’!®T’lC‘l?l 

ifisit '5t^'^ OT^'StS JIW «llf^ I fiia. ^^'I, '®lf« 

“(at f’tif-iJTcsrnt ^fjit 1 ’I't^fsi ^isisitii^ltt, 'S'i?lf<tr.?i3 

iiOT '»il^ Ji^'af'iiCT ®t5<-'ic®!T »itf?alff®isi I c'?^^i’i‘i 

« 

«rt«rti’ft Tttif W^iw*! I '«iTa5-’?iJ» f^8?i 

(a^* .a’H’ft * 1 

^ “iHii, a^*!. 'srt'W, I’l? <a«it tal fea f3F?l 

«rfiTfa »nn®i? Ji"»ia itat «itw 1 <5115115 5ic5>i m st, ^laiai 

f55t1 (Sft?f 55 ” I * 



*|!5''-sitl"l Rfl5 <2lfR 

oitf’F I iwtc^ '«rt1*(t '2ff^^ * i 

'•rfs^ ^f^tff’IR I 

'slt’fllPF >21^^ ^f?l?tff I »i^3^W?r* ^c«)i '^1^ c^fw 

'SftCW ” I “ c»1^ coifs' ^t ^«TSR I Rlf*I 

' 5 I 1 ' 5 I-C«f? '^t?It ^JWT’FC’P *^*f 5 Ff^ 5 T ” 1 

“'5ii^1?t siwi’Pt^'s «rf'$apsi ^f«i%^'8 

” 1 1 

» 

*it^ "Sift}, c^ ai'^ SI'S! 

E^<- 5 JtSW, >€1 5,^1 ?)Cg'Q, 

a>ifws *it«Tii m I cf[ ’?w 

“'Sitfjil Sig, '«itfsi? ’?<Si 5^5Tff II S|R^ <lif^'e 1 

'sitf’l^ ^*R1, R'RtC’P l” 

“'sitfsit ta I 'sitf’lt CTtsi*ltlsi SI'S 5^51, •I’^tSS si^-sisf'5’»?«lja ;?»|?T 
(aasFlJ«1 «Rtsi afilfltfs” I 

sj* ij^tcs) m ^t« 1 , (Nohular matter) 

— ^ 2 ?— I I 

^ 1 ??^ c^ti^ osw I 

t 

!i ^i 8 l mT^] I CT^t; ^mx ^?pail, 

tg^fg li c^1 ; r, «2ltf*)f« ^C‘lt^l'??*s i 

sjt* ^ ^s^^ I c^ II ^Vs *<5[ ??t^C5i1far„ 39|i|^c?i »i?ii:=^ ^ \ 

II f¥Sft I 

^'51 atft » 

^c^l ‘ft^’^^*lTf*l^ 

..•<ic?t f?c^l jQ^tl 

»lt^n li— ^Ttt? I — 





« 

"'SItfir 5F§.^«(T <!ttf^?ITt, ?t9tf5»It*( I ’iFi 

»ra c®N:j|9 *tft?r 'srpitf? 'siiJift’t sff^nrifiei j ’»tj5ri ’Bitf’i m m 

(!?« * * I 

It. 3j%’— ^ JTi I 

Cl Clt I'Sl '« 'Q ^s#?( 

It 5^, lil *2^^ ^ 1 5^ ^ I — ^sftSRH 

CWflC^fl Cl, lf5S»| *WK Ill’ll 1^1 '« ^fll-’r?5tl ^'lUaWl ^- 
UCIOTI 5?R 211*1 I 

^5t^ '5I^«r5-ltCll 21^J I KCIWI I'QW'Q fif^<g- 

liCl >i|^ '»*ttlff-CltCll flll*l lf51tCf I ^tUt W’l 

^ Utf^ ^ |3J5‘1 ^r?C^— ■ 

5^«f l'QC211 8^ JJC^l 2fll isr.ll*§! ICS'S lB-5^1 utl, 
^*11 ICIJ^ t®lfw 1^1 CWl’t'tC^ i^fuftsi 

^£iit ^tific’i cit ■«nt»i 2W*i ifac'scf 1— 

“ '.Tfi >!SI4I firsts ifsifs 1 JISIS? crsis 'Itlts l ^fst SS'*! ; I1?fq 
c<fs«l sK'ts fapKlst 'stl^is'i ^csJi I csrsi'i ^sti ^stfs f^ts 'list's i 
lisistws stll ''Ttfsit l” 

ta >8 SS=«t I Slf^lts SSS’lt^l >8 (sir'll (il? 9)tSl-''5f<!(%« 
'■Itfsi^ I ‘llts’ ®1S ista fvs^t^ca afssi, 

Sts'! afssl HflSTf® ” I 

"atfit sficiBst afsst 'iTfa 'its? 'itfsit ‘suras' 8tra status* sisi 
8f?rsiff* I 

• Ist Jrtt slsi' 'i*ri‘6is?; sFa sts^ ssftsfti fs*t; I sfs sr«Ri *t»u?ii si « 

'««? ncsl‘s»s«rtCT ts«, ss sftai «.s^; •tssa i ' ■ 

iK«assps1wssT.cssWt«%tSfttli la; St <15 ifts^l s^, 
as csTCTlsfss^, iss^tSS' I stsst sws "ssS stsiss sftws cs atsrsa 
csstlft st^s;^ sita as*, wwt s^« sfr.sf® s^tasr ^atss S»i^iTOf8 'j)? 
ss^Jssi SitT* awss,|fli3 snai Sifts afsi W a?sts asl 



Tim fm ^?rcsfi i s c^ 

^srtt^ <2rfkirt«( *itw •” t^Jtff i 

>iit >£nptcii^ fwi I ’^ifsRn 

5(1 ^ (7f, nm Bfft^ #<ft^ <3f^ ! L' 

:> 8 1 <iir.iiciR oqI >t^ «iti?rt5iit >iit 

c^, i '«r(^?ri 

(?i ctffe cwf^tf^ «it?r?ii CT 

^ ofto nt^, cf^ ^ 

<i|tt?R (T\, ^ 'Slf? 

^?*v 3C^ «ff?*tl, 1 

arwc?? >iit ^wt55Ri 5ti:;« *tffTOf :? ct, 

<(ICTO «fr?l*l1 ^ ^sitCSJtBJn 

?felTCf I «|tCTO ^ I '2f'«Pl 

f®f% ?f?5n:f 1 1 >ii5R f% «2f**m-5i'oc*T? 

■sf'im sar^tc^ ^'3^-?fcw? ^ 'srfH 

c^Vtc^ of'8^ 5^cf I ^t^nii ♦ft^^fbF 

OT Sffl^ I 5l3§t 'il^— 

“'«ifti %?i mfwTft'st I 
^smj OT 

c?r8t?i*N II 


• Tn frs) ?ij*v ’ffatwi ftvtcsi:. •«if5i ’H'lw; i jf^v »it>c« cmi, nwtf’i 
fi4 »’W] ’tea: na— ^?facw air*rc« 4^, ’l^cs w»n 9wc’? i ath ^asrtft 
>ibt«t c?M^t <(iar<5 «-»« ^rricii 
fill pf?i: s» f¥ Jfi , if’ir >K« a?ca »« 
i-'H i«c^« *5 v»a “IKC^ atfwRre 0f, 

„Piia*v a« -c^i crfrmsitt I aw^t?9nwf 
t ■fl'Pi w»ra i*'»i>w «rff% 

ex «^« aa* X9ta a4xi« *l4 i 






9^8 


tIC 55?( CW’TSt 1 ^ ’ffe 

c»ft C5t^ «llf^— ttt?1 5[5p?:e# c>jt 

^tf 1 ^srwa «ift!t— «R, ^tf^T-^c^ 

I ^*t I 

fSsra *Tf^^, 51’SFT CW^ I 

i5it*rai s 'sit^-^tr,?? (fff f% cwf^l 

Jiv. ^r«jitt^^— >iit *wc<? ^ ^c^-c?ftf 

f%3p 5r«1— '8 'S\^ C^t»( 

?«atil Jn*lt I ■5rt*t?1 ^COT 'ilt (TJt 

?i?t^— (?it vii^-c^t(^— c'fteli I 

‘k 

nt^ 5ftu=H, ^tf»rc'®tf^ ^<, %*!!, ^r^t, bssrf^i^ i 

I c^tw, iimt#f?p 

I ’?^•^ ^<ttw ’W’ftTtusf 
nfeitcfJi I '8 c?t^— ^rsppTlrii C'^f^- 

fSrst^f ffm I ^ 5^91, C5f$i ^BTf^rej^ 

jiv^ »retwtlt-wn ^5itc^ *3;ciitf5^ ??i * i 

frr^ ?i5 ^%rnR ■ »rst^ 'ii^t cw^?f 


c^t5( c®w ^ I c^ aw->rej ^*it>icw^ic»(j8 

cf^ 5i^t^ I %nf»i^c?F ’q‘t?t?i 

^fJWtcFJ, ^«iT8 (M *1^ 'si^rs I ^■acspt 




^-t ^ 5t?Ita! I -sJt?! 
g[ ITS 8 »(S)tfW *2^15? ^ 5^51 <«ltC^ I 
ft(r9*( 5Jt35 I C*ft^^ 


; 3S1 


^jjatfersii^ |5w jRiB I 



c'Ptsj c»*f jpfot?! »wf ^- 

;—‘£^ 'Slt^-^ <2f«m iRCa ’•^1^: I 

^ifjral ff»w Jifsc^RT 'i TOi cwf^ — ’ • 

''>r ( '»iftf: ) k c^FPrr ” i 

) *ii^? 'srfift ?iBs I ^$1^ 

cvft^ c^, ^- 

kum^ c^— %*mc*i, ^ 35 , ^S5<) ^^-c*r- 
^ ’'Tcera 

c^fsi m Sftt f - «ll1#. 'tt^5tc^..'«#¥«l #?r!l 'cfirt' 

. ' , ; , ';^' f" ■•* 

a'i iL-<>t.^ ; ■ ,-’ , '% ■; '1»'' . ‘A 

' ''■ ' si’^trifl aw«rt?^*v' I 

csttr4t», 

«(A iwaidiR 1 k "^iw a, 




^>'4» 

* m <ii¥ ( fw-^fswttt ‘^’) * 

»rai '8 'B(m- 

srtc® «if^ >fW 4»9l <ii^ ^ ‘<3c?itf^) 1 lilt 

^ fastis I 

iit «fWc?[ <iim 'ii’PCR— ^5itg^5^rtcjr?f 

^Cif(f >i^-'?f9((;?lt f^i:^ tfksR I 
fitc’tj? c^, 'ii'i ’rc^'8, 

«ITntf»R^C^ *1Wt< #Rllt «(%1 51^?tff I ?1 ! 

'Sjc^-c^tiw ^«I1 ^ 1^1, >1^-<W- 
c?tli:^«c»it ’sir5»f-c^t«( « iiTOR '^^51 #Rit %t^ <2fiw 
^pRuiKA** — 

WW Cfl «ICT1, SJ*!! n” 


‘ct .!^5f*i i ’PFOTi Tm <11^ 5^1 





W(W 1 

(?^ -ii^ I TOI C^ cswr ^ ;' TOf * 

^ntCTI« C^ C«f *lt^ I . 

*itW, ?rfi ^ct(? «i^- 

(?t ilWR— ^f^5tfeeR ; JI^-CW 
cn^ .iiTOnt ^w»f fwi I w*i-c?tli:^«, « 

^^(?R # ?1 “(Tlt^'^'s — 1*((^ fl!lftl. 1 

<4^ ^ 5t?tC5 I 

'll II 

»Rmii 




if. 


1^.} . rfmwiiniiJ^^ 










